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THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE. 



MY DEAR FATHER. 

You could scarcely have anticipated, from 
my Profession, the dedication of a Book in testimony of 
my gratitude and affection ; but, having had the good 
fortune to acquire the frieudahip of Mr. James Brooke, 
and to be entrusted by him with a Narrative of his ex- 
traordinary career in that part of the world where the 
services of the ship I commanded were required, I am 
not without a hope that the accompanying pages may 
be found worthy of your approval, and not altt^ether 
uninteresting to my Country. 

I am, my dear Father, 

Your affectionate Son, 

HENRY KEPPEL. 

Droxford, Jamtary 184*1- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



THE THIRD EDITION. 



The text of this thitd edition is an exact reprint of 
that of the second, with the exception of the addi- 
tional Chapter, for which Captain Keppel ia not in 
any way responsible. 

W. K. K. 
St. Jotm't Wood, April m, 1B17. 
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PREFACE 



THE FIRST-EDITION. 



The visit of her Majesty'B ship Dido to Borneo, 
and her services against the pirates, occupy com- 
paratively so small a portion of these volumes, that 
some excuse may he necessary for their leading 
title. 

It was only hy undertaking to make the ac- 
count of them part of the narrative, that I could 
prevail upon my Mend Mr. Brooke to entrust me 
with his Journal for any public object. And when 
I looked at his novel and important position as 
a Ruler in Borneo, and was aware how much of 
European curiosity was attached to it, I felt it 
impossible not to consent to an arrangement which 
should enable me to trace the remarkable career 
through which he had reached that elevation. I 
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X PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 

hope, therefore, to he considered as having con- 
quered my own disinclination to be the relater of 
events in which I was concerned, in order to over- 
come the scruples which he entertained against 
being the author of the autobiographical sketch, 
embracing so singular a portion of his life, which 
I have extracted from the rough notes confided 
to me. 

That his diffidence in this respect was ground- 
less will, I trust, be apparent from these pages, 
however indifferently I may have executed my un- 
usual task, during a long homeward sea-voyage. 
And, from the growing interest which has arisen 
throughout the country for intelligence on the 
subject of Borneo and the adjacent Archipelago, 
I venture also to indulge the belief, that the gene- 
ral information will be deemed no unfit adjunct to 
the story of personal adventure. 

H. K. 

Ih-oxford, January 1B46. 
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VISIT TO BORNEO. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Chineae War baring terminated. Captain Keppel in H.M.S. 
Dido appointed to command of the Straits station. Meeting 
with Mr. Brooke. Sketcli of bis life. Mr. Brooke's outward 
voyage in the Royalist. Touch at Singapore. Arrival off 
the coast of Borneo. I.and at the island ofTalang Talang. 
Intercourse with the Bandar. 

At the conclusion of the Chinese war, the com- 
mander-in-chief. Vice- Admiral Sir William Parker, 
ordered the Dido to the Malacca Straits, a station 
in which was included the island of Borneo; our 
principal duties heing the protection of trade, and 
suppression of piracy. 

In the month of March 184^, while at Finang, 
I received intimation from the Governor of various 
daring acts of piracy having heen committed near 
the Bomeon coast on some native vessels trading 
to Singapore. I proceeded to that port ; and, while 
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2 VOYAGE OF THE DIDO. 

undergoing a partial refit, tnade the acquaintance 
of Mr. Brooke, who accepted my invitation to re- 
turn to Sarawak in the Dido; and I could not 
have visited Borneo with a more agreeable or intel- 
ligent companion. 

The objects of Mr. Brooke in leaving England, 
the reasons which induced him to settle at Sara- 
wak, and the circumstances which have led him to 
take so deep an interest in promoting the civilisa- 
tion and improving the condition of the singular 
people whom he has adopted, form indeed a story 
very unlike the common course of events in modem 
times. 

But before illustrating these circumstances from 
his own journals, it may be acceptable to say a few 
words respecting the individual himself, and his 
extraordinary career. I am indebted to a mutual 
friend, acquainted with him from early years, for 
the following brief hut interesting outline of his 
life; and have only to premise, that Mr, Brooke 
is the lineal representative of Sir Robert Vyner, 
Baronet, and Lord Mayor of London in the reign 
of Charles II. : Sir Robert had but one child, a 
son, Sir George Vyner, who died childless, and 
his estate passed to his heir-at-law, Edith, his fa- 
ther's eldest sister, whose lineal descendant is our 
friend. Sir Robert was renowned for his loyalty 
to his sovereign, to whom he devoted his wealth, 
and to whose memory he raised a monument. 

" Mr. Brooke was the second, and is now the 
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HF.HOIR OP MR. BROOKE. 3 

only suTTiTing son of the late Thomas Brooke, Esq., 
of the civil service of the East India Company; was 
horn on the 29th April, 1803; went out to India 
as a cadet, where he held advantageous situations, 
and distinguished himself by his gallantry in the 
Burmese war. He was shot through the body in 
an action with the Burmese, received the thanks of 
the government, and returned to England for the 
recovery of his prostrated strength. He resumed 
his station, but shortly afterwards relinquished the 
service, and in search of health and amusement 
left Calcutta for China in 1830. In this voyage, 
while going up the China seas, he saw for the first 
time the islands of the Asiatic Archipelago — 
islands of vast importance and unparalleled beauty 
' — lying neglected and almost unknown. He in- 
quired and read, and became convinced that Bor- 
neo and the Eastern Isles afforded an open field 
for enterprise and research. To carry to the 
Malay races, so long the terror of the European 
merchant-vessel, the blessings of civilisation, to 
suppress piracy and extirpate the slave-trade, he- 
came his humane and generous objects ; and from 
that hour the energies of his powerful mind were 
devoted to this one pursuit. Often foiled, often 
disappointed, but animated with a perseverance 
and enthusiasm which defied all obstacle, he was 
not until 1838 enabled to set sail from England 
on his darling project. The intervening years 
had been devoted to preparation and inquiry ; a 
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4 MEMOIR OF MR. BROOKE. 

year spent in the Mediterranean had tested his 
vessel, the Royalist, and his crew ; and so com- 
pletely had he studied his subject and calculated 
on contingencies, that the least sanguine of his 
friends felt as he left the shore, hazardous and 
unusual as the enterprise appeared to be, that he 
had omitted nothing to insure a successful issue. 
* I go,' said he, * to awake the spirit of slumbering 
philanthropy with regard to these islands j to carry 
Sir Stamford Raffles' views in Java over the whole 
Archipelago. Fortune and life I give freely ; and 
if I fail in the attempt, I shall not have lived 
wholly in vain.* 

" In the admiration I feel for him I may far- 
ther be permitted to add, that if any man ever 
possessed in himself the resources and means by 
which such noble designs were to be achieved, that 
man was James Brooke! Of the most enlarged 
views; truthful and generous j quick to acquire 
and appreciate ; excelling in every manly sport 
and exercise ; elegant and accomplished ; ever ac- 
cessible } and above all, prompt and determined to 
redress injury and relieve misfortune, — he was of 
all others the best qualified to impress the native 
mind with the highest opinion of the English cha- 
racter. How he has succeeded, the influence he 
has acquired, and the benefits he has conferred, 
bis own uncoloured narrative, contained in the fol- 
lowing pages, best declares, and impresses on the 
world a lasting lesson of the good that attends in- 
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HIS JOURNAL. 5 

dividual enterprise, when well directed, of which 
every Englishman may feel justly proud." 

Such is the sketch of Mr. Brooke by one well 
competent to judge of that to which he bears 
witness. Id pursuance of the mission thus elo- 
quently and truly described, that gentleman left 
his native shores in the year 1838, in his yacht 
the Royalist schooner, of 142 tons, belonging to 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, with a crew of upwards 
of twenty men. His general views were distinct 
and certain ; but the details into which they shaped 
themselves have been so entirely guided by unfore< 
seen occurrences, that it is necessary to look to his 
first visit to Borneo for their explanation ; and in 
order to do so, I must refer to his private journal, 
which he kindly confided to me, after I had in 
vain tried to persuade him to take upon himself 
the publication of its contents, so rich in new and 
interesting intelligence. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. BROOKE's JOURNAL. 

" I had for some years turned my mind to the 
geography of the Indian Archipelago, and cherish- 
ed an ardent desire to become better acquainted 
with a country combining the richest natural pro- 
ductions with an unrivalled degree of luxuriant 
beauty. Circumstances for a time prevented my en- 
tering on this field for enterprise and research ; and 
when the barriers were removed, I had many prepa- 
rations to make and some difficulties to overcome. 
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" In an expedition conducted by government, 
the line of diBcipllne is so distinctly understood, 
and its infringement so strictly punished, that small 
hazard is incurred of any inconvenience arising 
from such a source. With an individual, however, 
there is no such assurance, for he cannot appeal to 
the articles of war ; and the ordinary legal enact- 
ments for the protection of the mariner wiU not 
enahle him to effect objects so far removed beyond 
the scope of the laws. I was fully aware that 
many would go, but that few might stay ; for 
whilst a voyage of discovery ia prospedu possesses 
great attractions for the imagination, the hardship, 
danger, and the thousand other rude realities, soon 
dissipate the illusion, and leave the aspirant long- 
ing for that home he should never have quitted. 
In like maimer, seamen can be procured in abund- 
ance, but cannot be kept from desertion whenever 
any matter goes wrong; and the total previous 
ignorance of their characters and dispositions ren- 
ders this more Ukely, as the admission of one 
' black sheep' goes far to taint the entire crew. 

" These considerations fully convinced me that 
it was necessary to form men to my purpose, and 
by a line of steady and kind conduct, to raise up 
a personal regard for myself and attachment for 
the vessel, which could not be expected in ordinary 
cases. In pursuance of this object^ I was nearly 
three years in preparing a crew to my mind, and 
gradually moulding them to consider the hardest 
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SAILING OF THE ROYALIST YACHT. 7 

fate or misfortune under my command as better 
tbao the ordinary service in a merchant-TeBsel. 
How far I have succeeded, .remains yet to be 
proved ; but I cannot help hoping that I have 
raised ^e character of many, and have rendered 
all happy and contented since they have been with 
me; and certain am I that no men can do their 
duty more cheerfully or willingly than the crew of 
the Koyalist. 

" I may pass over in silence my motives for 
undertaking so long and arduous a voyage ; and it 
will he sufficient to say, that I have been firmly 
convinced of its beneficial tendency in adding to 
knowledge, increasmg trade, and spreading Chris- 
tianity. The prospectus of the undertaking was 
published in the Geographical Journal, vol. viii. 
part iii. of 18S8, when my preparations for sea 
were nearly complete. I had previously avoided 
making any public mention of my intentions, for 
praise before performance is disgusting ; and I 
knew I should be exposed to prying curiosity, de- 
sirous of knowing what I did not know myself. 

" On the 97th October, 1838, the Royalist left 
the river ; and, after a succession of heavy gales, 
finally quitted the land on the l6th December. 
I may here state some farther particulars, to 
enable my readers to become better acquainted 
with her and her equipment. The Royalist, as 
already noticed, belonged to the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, which in foreign ports admits her to the 
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AT RIO JANEIRO. 



same privileges as a man>of-war, and enables her 
to carry a white ensign. She sails fast, is conve- 
niently fitted up, is armed with six six-pounders, 
a number of swivels, and small arms of all sorts, 
carries four boats, and provisions for four months. 
Her principal defect is being too sharp in the 
floor, which, in case of taking the ground, greatly 
increases the risk ; but I comfort myself with the 
reflection, that a knowledge of this will lead to 
redoubled precaution to prevent such a disaster. 
She is withal a good sea-boat, and as well cal- 
culated for the service as could be desired. 

" Most of her hands had been with me for 
three years or upwards, and the rest were highly 
recommended. They are, almost without excep- 
tion, young, able-bodied, and active j fit in all re- 
spects for enduring hardship and privation, or the 
more dangerous reverse of self-indulgence j and 
willing to follow the fortunes of the Boyalist and 
h«r commander through all the various shades of 
good or evil fortune which may betide. A fine, 
though slow, passage took us to Rio Janeiro, which 
presents features of natural beauty rarely equalled. 
The weather during our stay was hot in the ex- 
treme, and very wet, which marred, in some degree, 
the satisfaction I should otherwise have enjoyed 
in wandering about this picturesque country. I 
passed ten days, hovrever, very agreeably, and de- 
parted with some regret from this brief visit to 
America and from my friends (if they will so allow 
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me to call them) on board H.M.S. Calliope. I 
must not omit to meotioD that, during my stay, 
I visited a slaver, three of which (prizes to our 
men-of-war) lay in the harbour. It is a moat 
loathsome and disgusting sight. Men, women, and 
children — the aged and the infant — crowded into 
a space as confined as the pens in Smithfield ; not, 
however, to be released by death at the close of 
the day, but to linger, diseased and festering, for 
weeks or months, and then to be discharged into 
perpetual and hopeless slavery. I wish I could 
say that our measures tended toward the abolition 
of this detestable traffic ; but from all that I could 
learn and observe, I am forced to confess that the 
exertions made to abolish slavery are of no avail in 
this country, and never will be till harsher means 
are resorted to. 

" There are points of view in which this traffic 
wears a more cheering aspect ; for any one com- 
paring the puny Portuguese or the bastard Brazi- 
lian with the athletic negro, cannot but allow that 
the ordinary changes and chances of time will 
place this fine country in the hands of the latter 
race. The negro will be fit to cultivate the soil, 
and will thrive beneath the tropical sun of the 
Brazils. The enfeebled white man grows more 
enfeebled and more degenerate with each succeed- 
ing generation, and languishes in a clime which 
nature never designed him to inhabit. The time 
will come when the debased and suffering ne- 
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groes shall possess this fertile land, and when some 
share of justice shall be awarded to their cheerful 
tempers and ardent minds. 

" Quitting Rio on the yth, we cruised for a day 
or two with H.M.S. Calliope and Grecian ; and on 
the lltb, parting company, prosecuted our voyage 
for the Cape of Good Hope." 

The next notice runs thus: — "The aspect of 
Tristan d'Acunha is bold even to grandeur. The 
peak, towering upwards of eight thousand feet 
above the sea, is inferior only to Teneriffe, and 
the precipitous cliffs overhanging the beach are 
a fitting base for such a mountain. I regretted 
not being able to examine this island for many 
reasons, but principally, perhaps, on account of the 
birds of the South Atlantic I had hoped to collect 
there, many of which are so often seen by voyagers, 
yet so little known and so vaguely described. 

" On the 29th March, after being detained a 
fortnight [at the Cape of Good Hope] by such 
weather as no one could regret, we sailed again in 
a south-easter, and after a passage of six weeks 
reached Java Head. 

" I had been suffering for some time under a 
severe indisposition, and consequently hailed the 
termination of our voyage with double satisfaction, 
for I greatly required rest and quiet — two things 
impossible to be had on ship-hoard. From Java 
Head we glided slowly through Prince's Strait, 
and, coasting along the island, dropped our anchor 
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in Anjer Boads. The scenery of this coast is ex< 
ixemely lovely, and comprises every feature which 
can heighten the picturesque : noble mountains, 
a lake-like sea, and deeply indented coast-line, 
rocks, islets, and, above all, a vegetation so luxu- 
riant that the eye never wearies with gazing on 
its matchless tints. Anjer combines all these 
beauties, and possesses the incalculable advantage 
of being within a moderate ride of the refreshing 
coolness of the hills. We here procured water 
and provisions in abundance, being daily visited 
by crowds of canoes filled with necessaries or cu- 
riosities. Fowls, eggs, yams, cocoa-nuts, and sweet 
potatoes, were mixed with monkeys of various sorts, 
paroquets, squirrels, shells, and similar temptations 
on the stranger's purse or wardrobe. Great was 
the bartering for old clothes, handkerchiefs, and 
hats ; and great the number of useless and noisy 
animals we received in exchange. Great, too, was 
the merriment aboard, and the excitement when 
the canoes first came. The transition from the 
monotony of a sea-life to the loquacious bustle of 
barter with a half-civilised people is so sudden, 
that the mind at once feels in a strange land, and 
the commonest productions proclaim the luxuri- 
ant climes of the tropics. Until this impression 
is made, we hardly know why we have been sailing 
onward for four months past, so quiet and unvary- 
ing is the daily tenor of a life aboard ship. 

" 1*; June, Singapore. — On reaching Singapore 
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I was most hospitably received by the kiDd inha- 
bitants, and took up my abode with Mr. Scott. 
The quiet and repose of my present life, the gentle 
ride in the cool of the morning, and the evening- 
drive after an early dinner, are already restoring 
my shattered strength, and I trust soon to be en- 
abled to prosecute my farther undertaking. In the 
mean time the Royalist is undergoing a refit after 
her passage, and, like her owner, is daily improv- 
ing in good looks. 

" I could say much of Singapore, for it is the 
pivot of the liberal system in the Archipelago, and 
owes its prosperity to the enlightened measures of 
Sir Stamford Kaffles. The situation is happily 
chosen, the climate healthy, the commerce un- 
shackled, and taxation light ; and these advan- 
tages have attracted the vessels of all the neigh- 
bouring nations to bring their produce to this 
market in order to exchange it for the manufac- 
tures of England. 

" The extent of the island is about 27 miles by 

I I broad. The town of Singapore stands on the 
south side, facing the shores of Battam, and is 
intersected by a salt-water stream, which separates 
the native town from the pleasant residences of the 
European inhabitants ; the latter stretch along 
the beach, and cover a space which extends to the 
foot of a slight eminence, on which stands the 
governor's house. Off the town lie the shipping 
of various countries, presenting a most picturesque 
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and Striking appearance. The man-of-war, the 
steamer, and the merchant-vessels of the civilised 
world, contrast with the huge, misshapen, and be- 
dizened arks of China ! The awkward prahus of 
the Bugis are surrounded by the light boats of the 
island. The semi-civilised Cochin Chinese, with 
their vessels of antiquated European construction, 
deserve attention from this important step towards 
improvement ; and the rude prahus of some parts 
of Borneo claim it from their exhibiting the early 
dawn of maritime adventure. 

" 27tk July After various causes of delay I 

sailed on this day from Singapore. When I con- 
trast my state of health at my arrival with what it 
now is, I may well be thankful for the improve- 
ment. Every kindness and hospitality has been 
shewn me. 

*' On Saturday at noon we got under weigh 
with a light breeze, and stood down the Strait on 
our way to Borneo. 

" 28/A. — In the morning we were well out 
in the China Sea, running six knots per hour, 
N. I E. Lines of discoloured water were seen 
about us, and about 11 a.m. we entered a field 
some two miles long and 400 yards wide. The 
consistence of this dirty mass was that of pea-soup, 
vrhich it likewise resembled in colour ; and I doubt 
not the white water of the China Sea (vide Nltuti~ 
cal Magazine) is referable to this appearance seen 
in the night, as may the report of rocks, &c. The 
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Malays on board called it ' sara,' aud declared 
it to come from the rivers, Oii examinatiou it 
appeared, when magnified, somewhat like a grain 
of barley or com. The particles were extremely 
minute, soft, and, when rubbed between the fin- 
gers, emitted a strong smell like paint-oil ; a po- 
tent odour arose whilst passing through the thick 
patch, 

" It may not be superfluous to recount here the 
preparations I have made for this trip to Borneo, 
or my intentions when I get there. Borneo Proper, 
once the seat of piracy, which few vessels could 
approach with safety, is now under the sway of 
the Kajah Muda Hassim, The character given 
this Eajah by many persons who know and have 
traded with him is good, and he is spoken of as 
generous and humane, and greatly inclined to 
the English, These reasons have induced me to 
abandon my intention of proceeding direct to Mal- 
ludu Bay, and during the season of the south- 
west monsoon to confine myself principally to the 
north-west coast, Muda Hassim being at present 
reported to be at Sarawak, I propose, after taking 
a running sketch of the coast from Tanjong Api, 
to enter the river of that name, and proceed as far 
as the town. 

*' I believe I have availed myself of every 
means within my reach to render my visit agree- 
able to the Bajah, I carry with me many presents 
which are reported to be to his liking ; gaudy silks 
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of Surat, scarlet cloth, stamped Telvet, gunpowder, 
&c., liesides a large quantity of confectionary and 
sweets, sucli as preserved ginger, jams, dates, 
syrups, and, to wind up all, a huge box of China 
toys for his children I I have likewise taken 
coarse nankeen to the amount of 100^. value, as 
the best circulating medium in the country. Be- 
sides the above-mentioned preparations, I carry 
letters from the government of Singapore, to state, 
as far as can be done, the objects of my voyage, 
and to caution the Kajah to take every care of 
my safety aud that of my men. The Board of 
Commerce have at the same time entrusted me 
with a letter and present to him, to thank him 
for his himianity to the crew of an English vessel 
wrecked on his coast. The story, as I had it from 
the parties shipwrecked, is highly creditable to his 
humanity. The vessel, called the Napoleon, was 
wrecked on the bar of Sarawak river in the north- 
east monsoon. The people were saved with diffi- 
culty, and remained in the jungle, where they were 
after a time discovered by some Malays. Muda 
Hassim, on receiving intelligence of this, sent down 
and brought them to his town, collected all that 
he could recover from the wreck, clothed them 
handsomely, and fed them well for several months, 
and, on an opportunity arriving, sent them back to 
Singapore free of expense. 

" At the same time, however, that I have pre- 
pared to meet the natives as friends, I have not 
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neglected to strengthen my crew, in case I should 
find them hostile. Eight stout men of the Orang 
Laut, or men of the sea (Malays), have heen added 
to the force. They are an athletic race, cheerful 
and willing ; and though not seamen in our sense 
of the term, yet well calculated for this expedition. 
They pull a good oar, and are invaluable in saving 
the Europeans the exposure consequent to wood- 
ing and watering. They possess, likewise, the 
knowledge of the jungle and its resources, and two 
of them have before been to Sarawak and along 
the coast. Besides these, a young gentleman named 
Williamson accompanies me as interpreter ; and I 
have fortunately met with a medical gentleman, 
Mr. Westermann, a Dane, who is surgeon for this 
voyage, Mr. Williams having left me at Singapore. 
With these arrangements I look without appre- 
hension to the power of the Malays j and without 
relaxing in measures of the strictest vigilance, 
I shall never sleep less soundly when it comes to 
my turn so to do. 

" August 1st. — I am, then, at length, anchored 
off the coast of Borneo I not under very pleasant 
circumstances, for the night is pitchy dark, with 
thunder, lightning, rain, and squalls of wind. 

" 2(/. — Squally bad night. This morning, the 
clouds clearing away, was delightful, and offered 
for our view the majestic scenery of Borneo. At 
nine got under weigh, and ran in on an east.by- 
south course 4i or 5 miles towards Tanjong Api. 
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Came to an anchor about five miles from the land, 
and despatched the boat to take sights ashore, 
in order to form a base-line for triangulation. 
The scenery may really be called majestic. The 
low and wooded coast about Taujong Api is 
backed by a mountain called Gunong' Palo, some 
2000 feet in height, which slopes down behind the 
point, and terminates in a number of hummocks, 
shewing from a distance like islands. 

" The coast, unknown, and represented to 
abound in shoals and reefs, is the harbour for 
pirates of every description. Here every man's 
hand is raised against his brother man ; and here 
sometimes the climate wars upon the excitable 
European, and lays many a white face and gallant 
heart low on the distant strand. 

" sd. — Beating between Points Api and Datu. 
The bay, as far as we have seen, is free from dan- 
ger ; the beach is lined by a feathery row of 
beautiful casuarinas, and behind is a tangled jungle, 
without fine timber; game is plentiful, from the 
traces we saw on the sand ; bogs in great num- 
bers, troops of monkeys, and the print of an animal 
with cleft hoofs, either a large deer, tapir, or cow. 
We saw no game save a tribe of monkeys, one of 
which, a female, I shot, and another quite young, 
which we managed to capture alive. The captive, 
though the young of the black monkey, is greyish, 
with the exception of his extremities, and a stripe 

' Gunong, a mountain, part of a chain. 
VOL. I. C 
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of black down his back and tail. Though very- 
young, he has already taken food, and we have 
some hope of preserving his life. 

" We witnessed at the same time an extraordi- 
nary and fatal leap made by one of these monkeys. 
Alarmed by our approach, he sprang from the 
summit of a high tree at the branch of one lower, 
and at some distance. He leaped short, and came 
clattering down some sixty or seventy feet amid 
the jungle. We were unable to penetrate to the 
spot on account of a deep swamp, to ascertain his 
fate. 

" A rivulet flows into the sea not far from where 
we landed ; the water is sweet, and of that clear 
brown colour so common in Ireland. This coast 
is evidently the haunt of native prahus, whether 
piratical or other. Prints of men's feet were nu- 
merous and fresh ; and traces of biits, fires, and 
parts of boats, some of them ornamented aft«r 
their rude fashion. A long pull of five miles 
closed the day. 

" Sunday, 4-tk. — Performed divine service my- 
self I manfully overcoming that horror which I have 
to the sound of my own voice before an audience. 
In the evening landed again more to the westward. 
Shore skirted by rocks ; timber noble, and the 
forest clear of brushwood, enabling'us to penetrate 
with ease as far as caution permitted. Traces of 
wild beasts numerous and recent, but none dis- 
covered. Fresh-water streams, coloured as yester- 
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day, and the trail of an {dligator from one of them 
to the sea. This darkforest, where the trees shoot 
up straight and tall, and are succeeded by genera- 
tion after generation varying in stature, but strug- 
gling upwards, strikes the imagination with pic- 
tures trite yet true. Here the hoary sage of a 
hundred years lies mouldering beneath your foot, 
and there the young sapling shoots beneath the 
parent shade, and grows in form and fashion like 
the parent stem. The towering few, with heads 
raised above the general mass, can scarce be seen 
through the foliage of those beneath ; but here and 
there the touch of time has cast his withering 
band upon their leafy brow, and decay has begun 
his work upon the gigantic and unbending trunk. 
How trite, and yet how true I It was thus I medi- 
tated in my walk. The foot of European, I said, 
has never touched where my foot now presses — 
seldom the native wanders here. Here I indeed 
behold nature iresh from the bosom of creation, 
unchanged by man, and stamped with the same 
impress she originally bore I Here I behold God's 
design when he formed this tropical land, and left 
its culture and improvement to the agency of man. 
The Creator's gift, as yet neglected by the crea- 
ture ; and yet the time may be confidently looked 
for, when the axe shall level the forest, and the 
plough turn the ground. 

"Qtk. — Made sail this morning, and stood-in 
for an island called Talang Talang, anchoring 
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about eight mites distant, and sending a. boat to 
take correct obserrations for a base-line. 

" Our party found Malays of Sarawak on tbe 
island, who were civil to them, and offered to con- 
duct us up to-morrow, if -we wanted their assist- 
ance. The pirates, both Illanuns and Dyaks, have 
been gone from the bay but a few days ; the for- 
mer seaward, the latter up the rivers. 

"7th. — Morning calm. In the afternoon got 
under weigh, and anchored again near the island 
of Talang Talang ; the smaller one a conical hill 
bearing south. The Bandar* of the place came 
off in his canoe to make us welcome. He is a 
young man sent by Rajah Muda Hassim to collect 
turtles* eggs, which abound in this vicinity, espe- 
cially on the larger island. The turtles are never 
molested, for fear of their deserting the spot ; and 
their eggs, to the amount of five or six thousand, 
are collected every morning, and forwarded at in- 
tervals to Sarawak as articles of food. 

"Our visitor was extremely poHte, and, in 
common with other Asiatics, possessed the most 
pleasing and easy manners. He assured us of a 
welcome from his Rajah, and, in their usual phrase, 
«xpre88ed himself that the Rajah's heart would 
dilate in his bosom at the sight of us. His dress 
consisted of trousers of green cloth, a dark-green 
velvet jacket, and his sarong round his waist, thrown 

* Pronounced short, for (properly) Bandhara, — a treasurer, 
chief steward. 
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gracefully over two krisses, which he wore at his 
girdle. His attendants were poorly attired, and 
mostly unarmed — a proof of confidence in us, and 
a desire to assure us of his own friendly intentions. 
I treated him with sweetmeats and syrup j and of 
his own accord he took a glass of sherry, as did 
his chief attendant. On his departure he was pre- 
sented with three yards of red cloth, and subse- 
quently with a little tea and gunpowder." 
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CHAPTER II. 

FrogrcBs : obBervations. DeBcription d the coast of Borneo. 
Account, &c. of a FongerHD. AniTOl at Sarawak. Meetings 
with Rajah Muda Haasim, and conversations. The town. 
Interchange of visits and presents. Excursion to Dyak 
tribes. Reaources and commercial products. 

I RESUME Mr. Brooke's Journal, which requires no 
introductory remark. 

"Aug. 8th. — A cloudy day, preventing us from 
taking our wished-for observations. I made a boat< 
excursion round the two islands. The north one 
is somewhat the largest ; the southern one, running 
north and south, consists of two hills joined by a 
low ajid narrow neck of land. The water between 
these islands is deep, varying from seven t» six 
fathoms ; but between the smaller one and the 
main .there are rocks and reefs ; and though a 
passage may exist, it would not be advisable for 
a vessel to try it. These two small islands pos- 
sess all the characteristic beauties of the clime. 
Formed of brown granite, with a speck of white 
sandy beach, and rising into hills covered with the 
noblest timber, wreathed with gigantic creepers. 
Cream-coloured pigeons flit from tree to tree, and 
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an eagle or two soared aloft watching their mo- 
tions. Frigate-birds are numerouB ; and several 
sorts of smaller birds in the bush, difficult to get 
at. A small species of crocodile, or alligator, was 
likewise seen ; but we were not fortunate enough 
to shoot one. The natives, when asked whether 
they were alligators, answered in the negative, 
calling them crocodiles. The tides appear to he 
as irregular as tides usually are in a deep bay. 
The rise and fall of the tide is about fifteen feet. 

"Qtk. — After breakfast this morning took our 
sights, and at twelve o'clock the latitude of the 
smaller Talang Talang and the ship for a base- 
line. We yesterday took the same base-line by 
sound, firing alternately three guns from the ves- 
sel and three from the shore. 

" 10th A squall from the northward brought 

in a chopping sea in the morning. We were fa- 
voured with a visit from another native party, but 
the chief was in every respect inferior to our first 
acquaintance, Bandar Dowat. 

"ilt/i, Sunday. — Got under weigh early, after 
a night of torrents of rain. The breeze being 
directly out of Lundu river, I st^>od as near it as 
I could, and then bore away for Santobong, in 
order to reach Sarawak. From Gunong Gading 
the coast gradually declines, and forms two points. 
The first of these is Tanjong Bloungei, near which, 
on the right hand, runs a small river, of the same 
name. The next point is Tanjong Datu, which 
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shews prominently from most parts of the bay. 
From Tanjong Datu the coast recedes into a bay, 
and again forms a low point, which I have chris- 
tened Tanjong Luudu. The river Limdu disem- 
bogues itself into the bay just beyond the point of 
the same name ; and the land on its far bank forms 
a bight of considerable depth. The Lundu is a 
barred river with but little water ; though judg- 
ing from the opening, it is by no means small. 
Our pilots inform me at the same time, however, 
that within the bar there is considerable depth 
of water. 

"From the Sungei Lundu the land rises be- 
hind a wooded beach. The first hill, which may 
be said to form the larboard entrance of the river, 
is peaked, and called Sumpudin, and near it is a 
barred river of the same name. This range of high 
land runs some distance ; and near its termination 
is the river Tamburgan. The low coast runs into 
another bight ; and the first opening after the ter- 
mination of the high land is the mouth of the 
river Seboo. Then comes another river ; after 
which the land rises into hills, gradually larger, 
till they terminate in a round-topped hill, which 
forms the starboard entrance (going in) of the 
Sarawak river. 

" This river discharges itself at the east comer . 
of the bay ; and its locality is easily recognised 
by the highest peak of Santobong, which towers 
over its left bank, close to the entrance. A ship 
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rounding Datu will readily perceive the high land 
of Santobong, shewing like a large island, with 
another smaller island at its northern extremity. 
Both these, however, are attached to the main j 
and the northernmost point, called Tanjong Si- 
pang, is distinguished by two peaks, like horns, 
one. small, the other larger. Steer from Datu a 
direct course towards this high land, and when 
within a mile and a half or two miles of the shore, 
haul in along the land, as there is a sand nearly 
dry at low water on the starboard hand, stretch- 
ing from the shore to the Saddle Island, or Pulo 
Satang. The leading mark to clear this sand is 
to bring the hollow formed between the round 
hill at the right entrance of the Sarawak river 
and the next hill a-head, and as you approach the 
river's mouth, steer for a small island close to the 
shore, called Pulo Karra, or Monkey Island. These 
marks will conduct you over a shoal with | three, 
the least depth at high water ; you will then 
deepen your water, and keep away for the low 
green point on the far side of the river, edging 
' gradually in ; and when you are some distance from 
the opposite low point on the port hand, cross the 
bar in three fathom (high water) nearly in the 
centre of the river. You must not, however, en- 
croach on the larboard side. The bar is narrow, 
and just within is 7 and 71 fathom, where we are 
at present anchored. The scenery is noble. On 
our left hand is the peak of Santobong, clothed 
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in verdure nearly to the top; at his foot a lusu> 
riant Tegetation, frioged with the casuarina, and 
terminating in a beach of white sand. The right 
banl£ of the river is low, covered with pale-green 
mangroves, with the round hill above mentioned 
just behind it. Santobong peak is 2050 feet, or 
thereabouts, by a rough trigonometrical measure- 
ment. 

"ISth. — Lay at anchor; took angles and ob- 
servations, and shot in the evening, without any 
success. There is a fine species of large pigeon 
of a grey colour I was desirous of getting; but 
they were too cunning. Plenty of wild hogs were 
seen, but as shy as though they had been fired at 
all their lives. When the flood made, despatched 
my gig for Sarawak, in order to acquaint the Rajah 
of my arrival. 

" IStk. — Got under weigh, and in the second 
reach met our gig returning, followed by a large 
canoe, with a Pangeran of note to welcome us. 
We gave him a salute of five guns ; whilst he, on 
his part, assured us of his Kajah's pleasure at our 
arrival, and his own desire to be of service. With 
the Pangeran Oula Deen (or Uludeen, anglic^ 
Aladdin), came the Kajah's chief writer, his shroif, 
a renegade Parsee, a war-captain, and some others, 
besides a score of followers. They made them- 
selves much at home, ate and drank (the less 
scrupulous took wine), and conversed with ease 
and liveliness. Ko difference can be more m(u*ked 
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than between the Hmdoostani and the Malay. 
The former, though more self-possessed and po- 
lished, shews a constraint in manners and conver- 
sation, and you feel that his training has made 
him an artificial character. The Malay, on the 
contrary, conceaUng as well the feehngs upper- 
most in his mind, is lively and intelUgent, and 
his conversation is not confined to a dull routine 
of unmeaning compliments. 

'^August 13M. — The Pangeran spoke to me of 
some ship-captain who was notoriously cruel to his 
Lascars, and insolent in his language to the Malays. 
He was murdered by his crew ; and the circum- 
stance was related to me as though I was to ap- 
prove the act I * No Malay of Borneo (added the 
Pangeran) would injure a European, were he well 
treated, and in a manner suitable to his rank.' 
And I am sure such a declaration, in a limited 
sense, is consonant with all known principles of 
human nature, and the action of the passions and 



" Our Pangeran was quite the gentleman, and 
a manly gentleman too. His dress was a black 
velvet jacket, trimmed with gold lace, and trousers 
of gr^en cloth, with a red sarong and kris. He 
was the only one of the party armed whilst aboard. 
The rest were good quiet men, and one or two 
of them very intelligent. They took their leave 
of us to get back to the town at sunset ; hut the 
ebb making, returned and stayed until twelve at 
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night, when the tide turned in their favour. We 
had some difficulty in providing heds. The Fan- 
geran slept in my cahin, and the rest were distri- 
buted about on couches or carpets. 

"August HM.— Got under weigh with the 
flood, and, favoured by a light breeze, proceeded 
up the river nearly as far as the town. From the 
ignorance of the pilots, however, we grounded on 
a rock in the middle of the river in H fathom 
water, and it took us an hour to heave the vessel 
ofl^ by the stem. Had the tide been falling, we 
should have been in a critical situation, as the 
rock is dry at low water; but as it was, we received 
no damage. Shortly after getting ofl; several boats 
with assistance came from the place, despatched 
in haste by the Rajah. The intention was kind, 
though we needed not the aid. Being dark, we 
dropped anchor in 5k fathom, about 1| mile from 
the town. 

" \5th. — Anchored abreast of Sarawak at seven, 
and saluted the Rajah with twenty-one guns, which 
were returned with eighteen from his residence. 
The Rajah's own brother, Pangeran Mahammed, 
then saluted the vessel with seven guns, which 
were returned. Having breakfasted, and previously 
intimated our intention, we pulled ashore to visit 
the great man. He received us in state, seated 
in his hall of audience, which outside is nothing 
but a large shed erected on piles, but within de- 
corated with taste. Chairs were placed on each 
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side of the ruler, who occupied the head seat. 
Our party were placed on one hand ; on the other 
sat his brother Mahammed, and Macota and some 
others of his principal chiefs ; whilst immediately 
behind him his twelve younger brothers were 



" The dreas of Muda Haasim was simple, but of 
rich material ; and most of the principal men were 
well, and even superbly dressed. His countenance 
is plain, but intelligent and highly pleasing, and 
his manners perfectly elegant and easy. His re- 
ception was kind, and, I am given to understand, 
highly flattering. We sat, however, trammelled 
with the formality of state, and our conversation 
did not extend beyond kind inquiries and profes- 
sions of friendship. We were presented with to- 
bacco rolled up in a leaf, each about a foot long, 
and tea was served by attendants on their knees. 
A band played wild and not unmusical airs during 
the interview, and the crowd of attendants who 
surrounded us were seated in respectful silence. 
After a visit of half an hour, we rose and took 
our leave. 

" Sarawak is but an occasional residence of the 
Hajah Muda Hassim, and he is now detained here 
by a rebellion in the interior. On my inquiring 
whether the war proceeded favourably, he replied 
that there was no war, but merely some child's play 
among his subjects. From what I hear, however, 
from other quarters, it is more serious than he re- 
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presents it; and hints have been thrown out that 
the Eajah wishes me to stay here as a demonstra- 
tion, to intimidate the rebels. We shall see. 

" The town consists of a collection of mud huts 
erected on piles, and may contain about 1500 per- 
sons. The residences of the Rajah and his four- 
teen brothers occupy the greater part, and their 
followers are the great majority of the population. 
When they depart for Borneo (or Bruni), the i-e- 
mainder must be a very small population, and ap- 
parently very poor. The river afibrds a few fish ; 
but there is little sign of cultivation either of rice 
or other grain. Fowls and goats seem the only 
other means of subsistence of these people. The 
geological features of the country are easily de- 
scribed. Vast masses of granite rock are scat- 
tered along the coast ; for instance, Gunong Poe, 
Gading, Santobong, &c. &c., which have evidently 
at some former period been detached islands. The 
spaces between these granite masses are now filled- 
in with alluvial soil, intersected in every direc- 
tion with rivers and streams, and on the low allu- 
vial bank of the Sarawak river stands this little 
town. The distance from the sea is about twenty- 
five miles, through banks of mangrove and the 
Nepa palm, until approaching the town, where 
some jungle-trees first appear. The breadth is 
about 100 yards, and the depth six fathoms at lew 
water spring-tides in mid river opposite the Rajah's 
residence. In some places below, the river is nar- 
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rower, and the depths considerable, varying from 
three to seven fathoms. The prominent points, 
however, are shallow, and the rocks below the town 
lie on the starboard hand coming up just as the 
first houses appear in sight. The larboard hand 
should then he kept close aboard. Some other 
rocks are likewise reported ; and in ascending the 
stream, though it he generally dear, a vessel with 
or without a pilot should have a boat a-head sound- 
ing. In the evening I went ashore suddenly to 
pay a visit to the Kajah ; in order, if possible, to 
break through the bonds of formality. The great 
man soon made his appearance, and received us 
very well. We talked much of the state of his 
country and of ours ; but he was very guarded 
when I spoke of the Dutch. ' He had no dealings 
whatever (he said) with them, and never allowed 
their vessels to come here, and therefore could not 
say what they were like.' We sat in easy and 
unreserved converse, out of hearing of the rest 
of the circle. He expressed great kindness to the 
English nation ; and begged me to tell bim really 
which was the most powerful nation, England or 
Holland ; or, as he significantly expressed it, which 
is the *cat, and which the rat?' I assured him 
that England was the mouser, though in this coun> 
try Hollsmd had most territory. We took our leave 
after he had intimated his intention of visiting us 
to-morrow morning. 

**16M. — We were ready to receive the Eajah 
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after breakfast ; but these affairs of state are not 
so easily managed. There came two diplomatists 
on board to know, in the first place, how many 
guns we intended to salute with; and, in the 
second, whether I would go ashore in my gig, in 
order to fetch the chief and his brother off. The 
latter request I might have refused, and in a di- 
plomatic light it was inadmissible ; but I readily 
conceded it, because, in the first place, it was 
less troublesome than a refusal j and in the next, 
I cared not to bandy paltry etiquettes with a 
semi-savage ; and whatever pride might whisper, I 
could not, as an individual traveller, refuse an ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of a native prince. 
I went accordingly. The great man came on 
board, and we treated him with every distinction 
and respect. Much barbaric state was maintained 
as he quitted his own residence. His sword of 
state with a gold scabbard, his war-shield, jewel- 
hilted kris, and flowing horse-iails, were separately 
carried by the grand ofiicers of state. Bursts of 
wild music announced his exit. His fourteen bro- 
thers and principal Pangerans surrounded him, 
and a number (formidable on the deck of a ves- 
sel) covered the rear. He stayed two hours and 
a half; ate and drank, and talked with great fa- 
miliarity ; till the oppressive heat of the crowded 
cabin caused me to wish them all to another 
place. However, he departed at last, under a 
salute of twenty-one guns ; and the fatigues of the 
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day were satisfactorily brought to a close. I after- 
wards sent the Rajah the presents I had brought 
for bim, consisting of a silk sarong, some yards of 
red cloth and velvet, a pocket-pistol, scissors and 
knives, with tea, biscuits, sweetmeats, China play- 
things, &c. &c. A person coming here should be 
provided with a few articles of small importance to 
satisfy the crowd of inferior chiefs. Soap, small 
parcels of tea, lucifers, writing-paper, a large stock 
of cigars, biscuits, and knives, are the best; for, 
without being great beggars, they seem greatly 
to value these trifles, even in the smallest quantity. 
The higher class inquired frequently for scents ; 
and for the great men I know no present which 
would be more acceptable than a small pier-glass. 
All ranks seemed greatly pleased with those a- 
board ; and some of the lower orders, quite igno- 
rant of the reflection, were continually laughing, 
moving, sitting, and rising, to observe the corre- 
sponding effect. 

" 18tk. — In the morning I intimated my in- 
tention of paying a visit to the Pangeran Muda 
Mabammed; and being apprised 'of his readiness 
to see us, I went ashore to his house. He was 
not, however, in the room to receive usj nor, in- 
deed, was I much surprised at this slight, for he 
is a sulky-looking, ill-favoured savage, with a de- 
bauched appearance, and wanting in the intelli- 
gence of his brother the Rajah. I seated myself, 
however, and remained some time ; but the delay 

VOL. I. D 
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exceeding what I considered the utmost limit of 
due forbearance, I expressed to the Fangeran Ma- 
cota my regret that his compeer was not ready to 
receive me, adding that, as I was not accustomed 
to be kept waiting, I would return to my vessel. 
I spoke in the quietest tone imaginable, rose from 
my seat, and moved away ; but the assembled Pan- 
gerans, rising likewise, assured me it was a mis- 
take, that be was not yet dressed, and would 
greatly regret it himself. I repeated, that when 
I visited the Rajah, he received me in the hall. 
Whilst this brief discussion passed, the culprit 
Muda Mahammed appeared, and apologised for 
his remissness, assuring me that the error was 
his attendants', who told him I was not coming for 
an hour. The excuse, of course, passed current, 
though false, as excuses generally are. I vindi- 
cated my independence, not until it was necessary ; 
and I am well aware that any endeavour of a na- 
tive to commit an indirect rudeness, if met with 
firmness and gentleness, always recoils on his own 
head. The routine of the visit resembled our last 
— tea, cigars, complimentary conversation, and 
departure. The Pangeran afterwards sent me a 
present of fowls and goats, and I was right glad 
to have it over. Muda Mahammed is the ' own' 
brother to Muda Hassim, and next in rank here. 
As yet I had not made any request to the Rajah to 
allow me to visit various parts of his country ; hut 
thinking the time to do so was come (the ceremo- 
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nial of arrival being pant), I sent Mr. William- 
son, my interpreter, to express my wish to travel 
to some of the Malay towns and into the country 
of the Dyaks. The latter request, I fully expected, 
would be evaded, and was therefore the more pleased 
when an answer came giving a cheerful consent 
to my going amongst the Dyaks of Lundu, and 
visiting the towns of Sadung, Samarahan, &c. At 
the same time the Rajah informed me, that if I 
went up the river, he could not be answerable for 
my safety, as the rebels were not far distant, and 
constantly on the watch. Sarebus, another large 
Dyak town, he advised me not to visit, as they 
were inimical to his government, and a skirmish 
had lately taken place between them and some of 
his subjects. 

" ISlk, Sunday. — Performed service. In the 
evening walked ashore, but the jungle was wet 
after rain. Every day or night since arriving it 
has rained, sometimes in torrents, at others in 
showers, and the sky has been so obscured that 
no observations can be obtained. The thermo- 
meter never ranges above 81°, and sometimes stands 
at 59". 

" At twelve at night we were surprised by a 
boat sent from the Kajah, to say he was taken ill, 
and wanted some physic. We despatched our sur- 
geon, hut it was found impossible to admit him into 
the sacred precincts of the seraglio, and he returned 
with the information that the Rajah was asleep. 
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" 21»(. — Our fleet were in readiness before day- 
light, and by five o'clock we left Kuching,' and 
dropped down the river. The Pangeran Illudeen 
and the Panglima, both in prahus, acconipanied us, 
and with our long-boat (the Skimalong) formed 
quite a gay procession. The prahu of the Pan- 
geran pulled twelve paddles, mounted two brass 
swivels, and in all had a crew of about twenty men. 
The Fangllma's boat likewise carried a gun, and 
had about ten men ; whilst the Skimalong mounted 
an iron swivel, and carried six Englishmen and one 
of our Singapore Malays. With this equipment 
we might be pronounced far superior to any force 
of the Rajah's enemies we were likely to meet. 

" We passed from the Sarawak river into the 
Morotaba. At the junction of the two streams the 
Morotaba is narrow; but at no great distance, 
where it meets the Quop, it becomes wider, and 
in some places more than half a mile across. 

" The river Qiiop is a fine stream, fuUy, as far 
as I could see, as broad as the Morotaba or Sara- 
wak. Beyond the junction of the Quop and Mo- 
rotaba the latter river divides into two branches 
— the left-hand one, running to the sea, retains 
the name of Morotaba, whilst the right is called 
Biam. 

" The Riam is a fine stream ; at its junction 
vrith the Morotaba it takes that name, as the 
Morotaba does that of Sarawak where they join. 
' The old name for the town of Sarawak. 
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Low mangroTe or Nepa palm banks characterise 
these streams ; and occasionally slight eminences, 
with timber, are to be seen. The highest hill is 
about 3000 feet high, called Matang, and is at the 
point of junction between the Morotabaand Itiam. 

" The next river on the starboard hand is the 
Tanjan, a small stream; and some distance £rom 
it, the KuUuong, or Parwheet river, more properly 
the continuation of the Riam. On the port hand 
is a smaller river, running N. 35' E. We pm^ued 
this stream, called Ugong Passer ; and after a 
hard pull against a strong tide, emerged into the 
larger river of Samarahan. The tide was so strong 
against us that we brought up for a couple of 
hours till it slacked, and between 4 and 5 got 
under weigh again, with the expectation of shortly 
arriving at our place of destination. Hour after 
hour passed, however ; the sun set ; the glorious 
moon rose upon our progress as we toiled slowly 
but cheerfully onward. Silence was around, save 
when broken by the wild song of the Malay boat- 
men, responded to by the song of our tars to the 
tune of * Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie.' 

" It was such a situation as an excitable mind 
might envy. The reflection that we were proceed- 
ing up a Bomeon river hitherto unknown, sailing 
where no European ever sailed before ; the deep 
soUtude, the brilliant night, the dark fringe of 
retired jungle, the lighter foliage of the river bank, 
with. here and there a tree flashing and shining 
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with fireflies, nature's tiny lamps glanciQg and 
flitting in countless numbers and incredible brilli- 
ancy I At eleven at night we reached Samarahan, 
having been eighteen hours in the boat, and fifteen 
at the oars, chiefly against tide. The men were 
tired, but cheerful. Indeed, I can give them no 
praise beyond their merits for conduct spirited, 
enduring, and yet so orderly as never to ofiend 
the native inhabitants or infringe upon their pre- 
judices. A glass of grog with our supper, and we 
all soon closed our eyes in comfortable sleep, such 
as fatigue alone can bring. 

" 22rf. — The village of Samarahan consists of a 
few bouses, built, as usual, upon posts, and stand- 
ing close to the brink of the river. It contains 
from sixty to eighty inhabitants in all, and there 
is nothing in its site different from the rest of the 
country. Whilst here, a boat, with a Dyak family, 
came alongside, consisting of a father, his son, and 
two daughters. They belonged to the Sibnowan 
tribe, and had a ' ladang,' or farm, on the Samara- 
han, towards the sea. The women were good- 
looking ; one, indeed, handsome, pliunp, and intel- 
ligent. They were naked to the waist, and orna- 
mented with several cinctures of brass and coloured 
rattans scraped very thin. 

" About 10 we quitted Samarahan and proceeded 
up the river, stopping only to take a set of sights, 
and about seven in the evening reached Sibnow, 
having previously passed the villages of Kembas 
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and Siniawan. Siniawan and Sibnow are not above 
half a mile from each other, and Eembas not far 
distant. They are all about the same size, con- 
sisting each of eight or ten housea, and containing 
sixty or eighty inhabitants. The river, during its 
course so far, is characterised by the same clay- 
mad bank, evidently an alluvial deposit, without 
one rock to be seen. The banks are low, and for 
the most part cleared a quarter of a mile or more 
on either side, but the jungle is rarely disturbed 
beyond that distance. Occasionally, however, the 
scene is varied by the rich foliage of this jungle, 
which here and there kisses the tide as it flows 
by, and in some spots on the cleared ground arise 
clumps of trees that would be the pride of any 
park in Europe. Monkeys in great numbers 
ft-isked among the branches ; and though unable 
to shoot tbem, they amused us often by their gro- 
tesque attitudes and the tremendous leaps they 
made. On one occasion we saw as many as twenty 
throw themselves, one after the other, from the 
branch of a high tree into a thick bush full forty 
feet below, aod not one missed hia distance or 
hold I On our way to Sibnow the Fangeran had 
collected a number of men for a deer-hunt. The 
nets used for this purpose are formed of rattans 
strongly wove together, which, being stretched 
along the jungle, have nooses of the same material, 
at three feet apart, attached to this ridge-rope. 
Beaters and dxtga then hunt from the opposite 
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quarter, and the deer, in escaping them, is caught 
in this trap. A length of several hundred fathoms 
is stretched at once, each separate part of thirty or 
forty fathoms heing joined on as required ; and I 
was told that in this way many deer were taken. 

" A heavy rain came on directly after we had 
brought up, and quickly dispelled all -our prepara- 
tions for supper, by putting out our fire, cooling 
our hot water, and soaking our half-broiled fowls. 
To a hungry man such an event is very disastrous ; 
but nothing could exceed the kindness of our Ma- 
lay friends. They took us to the best house in the 
village, prepared our supper, and provided us with 
comfortable mats and pillows to sleep on. Some 
of our party preferred a bad supper and wet bed to 
these accommodations ; and to consummate their 
discomfort they were kept awake a great part of 
the night by sandflies. Our lot in the house was 
more fortunate. We heard the rattling of the piti- 
less rain, and commiserated those whose choice or 
distrust kept them in the boat. I obtained by this 
means an excellent opportunity of seeing a Malay 
minage in its primitive simplicity. Women, chil- 
dren, and all their domestic arrangements, were 
exposed to view, Nothing appeared to be con- 
cealed, nor could anything exceed the simple kind- 
hearted hospitality of the inhabitants. The women 
gazed upon us freely ; and their children, with the 
shyness natural to their age, yet took a glance at 
the strangers. iN^ever having seen a white man, 
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their curiosity was naturally excited, but it was 
never offensive. Our supper consisted of an ex- 
cellent curry and cold venison broiled on a stick, 
flavoured with a glass of sherry, and concluded by 
a cigar. We retired to a dry bed, laying our head 
on the pillow with as entire a feeling of security 
as though reposing in England, 

" A description of this Malay dwelling, situated 
so far up this hitherto unknown river, may be 
interesting. Built, like other Malay houses, on 
posts, floored with split bamboo, and covered with 
the leaf of the Nepa palm, it presents the very beau 
ideal of fragility, but affords, at the same time, 
many advantages, and with a little improvement 
might be rendered admirably calculated for a new 
settler in any warm country. It ig built at very 
small expense, is remarkably roomy, free from 
damp, and weather-proof. The interior of the 
house consists of four rooms j the centre one large 
and commodious, the front narrower, but thirty- 
six feet in length, a family sleeping-apartment on 
one side, and a kitchen at the back. These apart- 
ments are divided one from the other by partitions 
made of the Nepa j the floore were nicely spread 
with strong mats of Dyak manufacture, and on our 
arrival finer white mats were laid over these. The 
entrance of the house is approached by a steep 
ladder, which in case of attack is easily removed. 
The river Samarahan is admirably calculated for 
trade } and, indeed, the same may be said of the 
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whole country, from the great facility it offers of 
inland communication. There is no impediment 
for small vessels Of SOO or 300 tons navigating as 
far as Sibnow, the stream being deep and clear of 
danger. The tides in the river are strong, but 
not dangerously so; and sounding occasionally in 
every reach, we never found less water than three 
fathoms. The distant mountains called Bukar, 
(and some other name,) are inhabited by Dyaks, 
and are said to offer many valuable articles of trade ; 
and we may presume this true from the riches of 
the region whence the Sarawak river takes its rise. 
It is highly probable, indeed, that both these rivers, 
as well as the Quop and others, have their source 
in the same range, and will be found to afford the 
same mineral productions. Tin, the natives confi- 
dently assert, can be procured, and birds-nests in 
very considerable quantities. The latter article, I 
have heretofore understood, was found only in the 
vicinity of the sea, whence the material of which 
they are composed is gathered ^ but both here and 
at Sarawak the best-informed and most intelligent 
Malays assure me it is likewise found in the inte- 
rior, and brought by the Dyaks from the moun- 
tains. The alluvial soil is a rich clay loam. The 
principal production at present is rice, of which 
considerable quantities are grown on the banks of 
the river, which accounts for the clearing of so 
many miles of the jungle. The mode of cultiva- 
tion is similar to what is pursued in Sumatra, and 
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SO well described by Marsden. A small spot is 
cleared of jungle, and when the soil is eshansted 
of its primeval richness, is deserted for another, 
which again in turn is neglected, and returns to 
its wild state. The rice produced is of excellent 
quality, and of a smaller grain than the Java rice 
we have with us. It is very white and of excel- 
lent flavour J and I am inclined to think is tbe 
' Fadi ladang,' or rice grown on dry ground. (For 
rice, cultivation of, &c. &c., vide Marsden's Suma- 
tra, p. Q5S) 

" Besides rice, rattans are found in great quan- 
tities, and likewise Malacca canes, but whether of 
good quality I am not able to say. On my ex- 
pressing a wish to see one, a man was despatched 
into the jungle, and returned with one in a few 
minutes. Bees-wax is ariother article to be pro- 
cured here at present to the amount of thirty or 
forty peculs per year from Sibnow, Malacca canes 
a small ship-load, rattans in abundance, and any 
quantity of Garu wood.' When we consider tbe 
antimony of Sarawak, besides the other things pre- 
viously mentioned (to say nothing of gold and dia- 
monds), we cannot doubt of tbe richness of tbe 
country : but allowance must be made for the ex- 
aggeration of native statements. 

" It must likewise be borne in mind, tliat these 
articles are collected in small quantities in a coun- 
try thinly populated ; and for the purposes of trade 

' Aloea wood, Lf^mmi aloes. 
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it would be necessary to have a resident European 
on the spot to gather the produce of the country- 
ready for exportation, I have no doubt that per- 
mission might be obtained for an English mer- 
chant to reside in the country, and that during the 
lifetime of the Rajah Muda Hassim he would he 
secure from outrage. The produce of the coun- 
try might likewise be obtained (at first) at a low 
rate in exchange for European goods suited to 
native tastes. In addition to the articles I have 
already mentioned, I must here add pins, needles 
and thread, both gold and white, showy cheap vel- 
vets, yellow, green, and red cloth, Surat silks, 
cottons, coloured beads (for the Dyaks), nankeens 
in small quantities, gold-lace of various qualities, 
gunpowder, muskets, pistols, flints, &c. &c. The 
head man of Sibnow (Orang Kaya), when I asked 
him why he did not coltect the produce of the 
country, replied, that the inhabitants were few, 
and unless an English merchant was settled at 
Kuching to buy the things, it was no use collect- 
ing them. The uncertainty of sale, as well as 
the very small prices to be obtained from trading 
Malays, prevents these people using the advantages 
of their country, and as yet they seemed to con- 
sider it impossible that vessels would come for 
them. That they will one day or other be con- 
vinced to the contrary, I am sure ; that it will be 
soon, I sincerely hope ; for I can see no reason, with 
a population and rulers so pacific, why a trade 
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highly advantageous to Singapore should not he 
opened. I considered our reception as an addi- 
tional proof how much better the natives are dis- 
posed where they have had no intercourse with 
Europeans ; how perfectly willing they are to ex- 
tend a friendly hospitality when never previously 
injured or aggravated ; and as the first white men 
who ever visited their country, we can bear the 
most cordial testimony to their unaffected kindness. 

" It is true that we were under the protection 
of the Rajah and accompanied by a Pangeran, and 
could have insisted on obtaining what was readily 
granted. But in case the natives had shewn any 
aversion or antipathy towards us, it would easily 
have been observed. 

" ^d. — Heavy rain all the morning. Our salt 
provisions being exhausted, we procured a goat, 
which was cooked to last during our upward pass- 
age. 

" At 12, the flood making, we quitted Sibnow, 
and passing through the same description of coun- 
try, reached the village of Guntong, consisting of 
eight houses, and about sixty or seventy inhabit- 
ants. The scattered population on the banks of 
the river amounts, however, to an equal, or pro- 
bably greater number than in the villages. Beyond 
Guntong the country becomes wild, but beautiful, 
and the river gradually narrows until not above 
twenty-five yards wide. The depth, however, was 
three fathoms at high water, where we brought up 
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for the night, about five hours* pull Aroin Guntong. 
The course of the river is so tortuous, that in one 
place two reaches are only divided by a neck of 
land five yards across 1 

" We were now fairly in the bush, and beyond 
the range of our Pangeran's knowledge ; and I waa 
not therefore surprised (though disappointed) when 
he intimated the necessity of returning. ' There 
was nothing to see ; the river was narrow, rapid, 
and obstructed by trees j the Dyaks hostile j the 
Rajah's enemies in ambush.' 

" I had nothing to answer, save my desire to 
proceed ; but I felt, at the same time, bound in 
honour to return ; for to abuse the indulgence of 
a native prince on our first excursion would have 
been a poor way to obtain his future permission to 
visit other places. 

" I did every thing man could do to shake the 
Pangeran's resolution ; and I believe I should have 
been successful, bad his stock of tobacco and sTrih* 
not been expended. My last resource was resort- 
ing to the means found efficient with most men 
to induce them to alter their opinion. I was con- 
tent to gain a consent to our proceeding some miles 
farther up the stream in the morning, and then 
returning with the ebb. Nothing during this con. 
tention could be more polite than the Pangeran's 

' The Malay name for the betel, the aromatic leaves of which 
are chewed along with the pinang or areca nut, a little pure lime, 
and varions apices. 
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manner ; for he not only expressed but looked his 
regret, and urged on me his responsibility to the 
Rajah. The plea was unanswerable, though I could 
not help suspecting the want of tobacco and betel 
as the leading motive. 

*' 2ith — We proceeded, as previously agreed, 
up the river some ten or twelve miles farther, 
during which distance it narrows to an inconsi- 
derable but deep stream. In many places it was 
not above eighteen feet wide, with trees overhang- 
ing the water. The depth was 2^ fathoms high 
water j but being the rainy season, it would not 
be deeper than necessary for boats all the year 
round. In the early morning the jungle pre- 
sented a charming scene. liOng vistas of noble 
trees with a diversity of richest foliage were before 
ug — in some places overarching the water and 
forming a verdant canopy above our heads. Birds 
were numerous, and woke the woods with their 
notes, but rarely approached within shot. Pigeons 
in numbers and of several varieties were seen, but 
very shy and wild. 

" We pushed on ahead of our attendant Pange- 
ran, and pulled up long after the ebb had made. 
He had a long chase, and exhausted his lungs in 
shouting to us to return j and at last, from pity 
and according to promise, I did so. Poor fellow, 
he was very glad, 'fired his swivel-gun, and then 
brought up for breakfast. I believe a few hours' 
progress would have brought us to the vicinity of 
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the hills and into the country of the Dyaks ; and 
although disappointed at not heing allowed to pro- 
ceed thither, I nevertheless comfort myself that we 
have penetrated a hundred mites up a Bomeon 
river hitherto unknown — a river likewise (as far 
as we have yet examined it) admirably calculated 
for the purposes of navigation and trade, and which 
may at some future period become of importance 
not only to the trade of our settlement of Singa- 
pore, but even to the commercial interests of Great 
Britain. The general character of the Samarahan 
is similar to that of other rivers flowing through 
alluvial soils ; the stream is deep, with muddy 
banks and bottom, and apparently free from dan- 
ger or obstruction. Of course these remarks are 
not meant to prevent the necessity of caution in 
any vessel proceeding up, as our survey was neces- 
sarily very brief ; and, like other rivers, one bank 
will usually be found deep, the other shallow ; which 
must be attended to. 

" It now remains for us to proceed up the river 
from its mouth to its junction with the Ugong 
Passer ; and should it prove to have sufficient water 
for vessels on the bar, nothing more will be desired. 

" Returning, it took us five hours with a fair 
tide to Sibnow j the next ebb we reached Samara- 
han in three hours, where we stopped for the night. 
A heavy rain set in after we brought to, and con- 
tinued till morning. 

" 25tk. — The morning was cold and raw ; but 
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cleared up as the sun rose. At 7 we started, and 
at a quarter past 10 reached the mouth of the 
Ugong Passer, and thence into the Riam. Thus 
it took us Hi hours, with a strong ebb-tide, to 
pull the distance. We had ascended the river from 
the junction of the Ugong Passer. Mr. Murray's 
plan of the river will shew the distance as taken 
of each reach, t<^ether with its bearing. The ebb- 
tide lasted us some distance up the Riam ; but the 
flood making, we entered a small creek, called 
Tarusongong, scarce wide enough for the boat to 
get through, and entirely overarched with the Kepa 
palm. The general direction of the creek was 
N.W., and we emerged from it into the Boyur 
river ; and pulling through several reaches, got 
into the Quop,' and thence, after a while, into the 
Morotaba i from the Morotaba into the Sara- 
wak river, reaching the schooner at sunset, all 
well and happy. Thus ended our first cruise into 
the interior of Borneo." 

' The banks of the Boyur asd Quop are Nepa palm. 
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Second cruise ; up the river Lundu. The Sibnowan Dyaks, 
Their town of Tungong. Theii physical proportions, and 
words of their language. Their customs. Skull-tn^hies. 
Religious ceremooies and opinions. Their ornaments. Ap- 
pearance of both sexes. t)ress and morals. Missionary 
prospects of couTersion, and elevation in the social scale. 
Government, laws, and punishments. Dances. Iron manu- 
facturing. Chinese settlement. Excursion continued. 

" Aug. 30M. — Our flotilla, constituted as before, 
quitted Sarawak with the ebb-tide, and reacbed 
Santobong, at the mouth of the river, soon after 
the flood had made. We waited for the turn of 
the tide ; and in wandering along the sand, I had 
a shot at a wild hog, but unluckily missed. I like- 
wise saw a deer, very like a red deer, and nearly 
as large. The hog I fired at was a dirty white, 
with a black bead, very unlike in this particular 
to any wild hogs I have hitherto seen either in 
India or Europe ; but several young pigs likewise 
seen were black. 

" With the flood we weighed anchor, intending 
to bring up at the mouth of the Seboo river j but 
the Skimalong outsailing the prahus, foolishly 
parted company, causing me much uneasiness, and 
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keepiDg the prahus under weigh all night. I was 
at this time aboard the Pangeran's boat, where I 
usually slept. About 10 on the 31st we reached 
Lobrek Bay, and rejoined our boat. 

" With the flood-tide we proceeded up Lundu 
river, which has Gunong Gading on the right 
hand. The course of the river is very tortuous, 
but it appears everywhere of more than sufficient 
depth. The Dyak village of Tungong is situated 
about eighteen miles from the mouth, and takes 
its name Jrom a small stream which joins the 
Lundu just below on the left hand. It was dark 
when we arrived, and we ran against a boom 
formed of large trees run across the nver as a 
defence against adverse Dyak tribes. We could 
see nothing of the town, save that it appeared 
longer than any we had yet visited, 

" September 1st. — The river Lundu is of con- 
siderable breadth, about half a mile at the mouth, 
and 150 or 200 yards off Tungong. Tungong 
stftnds on the left hand (going up) close to the 
margin of the stream, and is enclosed by a slight 
stockade. Within this defence there is one enor- 
mous house for the whole population, and three or 
four small huts. The exterior of the defence be- 
tween it and the river is occupied by sheds for 
prahus, and at each extremity are one or two 
houses belonging to Malay residents. 

" The common habitation, as rude as it is enor- 
mous, measures 594 feet in length, and the front 
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room, or street, is the entire length of the building, 
and 21 feet broad. The back part is divided by 
mat-partitions into the private apartments of the 
various families, and of these there are forty-five 
separate doors leading from the public apartment 
The widowers and young unmarried men occupy 
the public room, as only those with wives are en- 
titled to the advantage of separate rooms. The 
floor of this edifice is raised twelve feet from the 
ground, and the means of ascent is by the trunk 
of a tree with notches cut in it — a most difficult, 
steep, and awkward ladder. In front is a terrace 
fifty feet broad, running partially along the front 
of the building, formed, like the floors, of split 
bamboo. This platform, as well as the front room, 
besides the regular inhabitants, is the resort of 
pigs, dogs, birds, monkeys, and fowls, and presents 
a glorious scene of confusion and bustle. Here 
the ordinary occupations of domestic labour are 
carried on — padi ground, mats made, &c. &c. 
There were 200 men, women, and children counted 
in the room and in front whilst we were there 
in the middle of the day ; and allowing for those 
abroad and those in their own rooms, the whole 
community cannot be reckoned at less than 400 
souls. Overhead, about seven feet high, is a 
second crazy story, on which they stow their stores 
of food and their implements of labour and war. 
Along the large room are hung many cots, four 
feet long, formed of the hollowed trunks of trees 
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cut in half, which answer the purpose of seats 
by day and beds by night. The Sibnowan Dyaks 
are a wild-looking but apparently quiet and in- 
offensive race. The apartment of their chief, by 
name Sejugah, is situated nearly in the centre of 
the building, and is larger than any other. In 
front of it nice mats were spread on the occasion 
of our visit, whilst over our heads dangled about 
thirty ghastly skulls, according to. the custom of 
these people. The chief was a man of middle 
age, with a mild and pleasing countenance and 
gentle manners. He had around him several sons 
and relations, and one or two of the leading men 
of his tribe ; but the rest seemed by no means 
to be restrained by his presence, or to shew him 
any particular marks of respect — certainly nothing 
of the servile obsequiousness observed by the 
Malays before their prince. Their dress consists 
of a single strip of cloth round the loins, with 
the ends hanging down before and behind, and 
a Ught turban, composed of the bark of trees 
twined round the head, and so arranged that the 
iront is stuck up somewhat resembling a short 
plume of feathers. 

" Their figures are almost ■ universally well- 
made, shewing great activity without great mus- 
cular development ; but their stature is diminutive, 
as wiU be seen by the following measurements, 
taken at random amongst them, and confirmed by 
general observation : — . 
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" Squgah, the cbief, height, 5 ft. 1| in. Mead round, 1 ft. 
9 in. Anterior portion, ft<om ear to ear, 1 foot ; )>osterior, 9 in. ; 
acroBS the top, IJ ft. 

"KaloDg, the chieTs eldest son, height, 5 ft. 2^ in. An- 
terior pordon of head, 1 ft. ; posterior, 8| in. ; across the top, 
1 ft, wanting a few lines. 

Man ftom the crowd . . . 5 ft. 1| in. 

Another 5 1^ 

Another 5 4 

Another 4 10 

Another 5 3 

Another 5 4 

" The following is a specimen of their names, 
and some few words of their dialect, the only names 
I could get not Malayan, The fact, indeed, ap- 
pears to be that, from constant intercourse, their 
Dyak language is fast fading away ; and whilst 
retaining their separate religion and customs, they 
have suhstituted the soft and fluent Malay for their 
own harsher jargon. The names are, Jugah or 
Sejugah, Kalong, Bunshie, Eontong, Lang, Rantie. 

" The vocabulary : — 



hairs, hok (similar to the 

Lunda Dyaks). 
thigh, pah, 
woman, indo, 
father, opt. 
sea, tasiek. 
slave, ulon. 
spear, sancho. 



black, chelttm. 

good, hadtux. 

bad, jaU. 

quick, pantaas. 

slow, batfodie, 

that, krKah (nasal, like 

kgneak). 
this, to. 
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to go, btffoK. 
there, Ann. 
come, jaTC. 
here, keto, 
come here.yofi keto. 



to give, bri. 

give all, bri imnonia (M). 

to bring, 6ii. 

bring that, Mi AnraA. 

bring bere, dit keto. 



" The corruptions of the Malay are langan for 
tangonj arm ; tu for ayer, water ; tnenua for benuot 
country ; komak for rumak, house ; 6e«i for d^xar, 
great. 

" Like the rest of the Dyaks, the Sihnowans 
adorn their houses with the heads of their enemies ; 
hut with them this custom exists in a modified 
form ; and I am led to hope, that the statements 
already made public of their reckless search after 
human beings, merely for the purpose of obtaining 
their heads, will be found to be exaggerated, if not 
untrue ; and that the custom elsewhere, as here 
and at Lundu, will be found to be more accordant 
with our knowledge of other wild tribes, and to be 
regarded merely as a triumphant token of valour in 
the fight or ambush ; similar, indeed, to the scalps 
of the North American Indian. 

" Some thirty skulls were hanging from the 
roof of the apartment; and I was informed that 
they had many more in their possession ; all, how- 
ever, the heads of enemies, chiefly of the tribe of 
Sarebus. On inquiring, I was told, that it is in- 
dispensably necessary a young man should procure 
a skull before he gets married. When I urged on 
them, that the custom would be more honoured in 
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the breach than in the ohservance, they replied, 
that it was established from time immemorial, 
and could not be dispensed with. Subsequently, 
however, Sejugah allowed that heads were very dif- 
ficult to obtain now, and a young man might some- 
times get married by giving presents to his ladye- 
love's parents. At all times they warmly denied 
ever obtaining any heads but those of their ene- 
mies J adding, they were bad people, and deserved 
to die. 

" I asked a young unmarried man whether he 
would be obliged to get a head before he could 
obtain a wife. He replied, ' Yes.' — ' When would 
he get one?' 'Soon.' — 'Where would he go to 
get one ?' ' To the Sarebus river.' I mention 
these particulars in detail, as I think, had their 
practice extended to taking the head of any de- 
fenceless traveller, or any Malay surprised in his 
dwelling or boat, I should have wormed the secret 
out of them. 

" The men of this tribe marry but one wife, 
and that not until they have attained the age of 
seventeen or eighteen. Their wedding-ceremony 
is curious j and, as related, is performed by the 
bride and bridegroom being brought in procession 
along the large room, where a brace of fowls is 
placed over the bridegroom's neck, which he whirls 
seven times round his head. The fowls are then 
killed, and their blood sprinkled on the forehead of 
the pair, which done, they are cooked, and eaten 
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by the new-married couple alone, whilst the rest 
feast and drink during the whole night. 

" Their dead are put in a coffin, and buried ; 
but Sejugah informed me that the different tribes 
vary in this particuliu" j and it would appear they 
differ from their near neighbours the Dyaks of 
Lundu. 

" Like these neighbours, too, the Sibnowaus 
seem to have litde or no idea of a God. They 
offer prayers to Biedum, the great Dyak chief of 
former days. Priests and ceremonies they have 
none ; the thickest mist of darkness is over them : 
but how much easier is it to dispel darkness with 
light, than to overcome the false blaze with the 
rays of truth I 

" The manners of the men of this tribe are 
somewhat reserved, but frank ; whilst the women 
appeared more cheerful, and more inclined to laugh 
and joke at our peculiarities. Although the £rst 
Europeans they had ever seen, we were by no 
means annoyed by their curiosity : and their ho- 
nesty is to be praised; for, though opportunities 
were not wanting, they never on any occasion 
attempted to pilfer any thing. Their colour re- 
sembles the Malay, and is fully as dark ; and the 
cast of their countenance does not favour the notion 
that they are sprung from a distinct origin. They 
never intermarry with the Malays, so as to inter- 
mingle the two people, and the chastity of their 
women gives no presumption of its otherwise occur- 
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ring. Their stature, as I have before remwked, is 
diminutive, their eyes are small and quick, their 
noses usually flattened, and their figures clean and 
well formed, but not athletic. Both sexes ge- 
nerally wear the hair long and turned up, but 
the elder men often cut It short. As is natural, 
they are fond of the water, and constantly bathe ; 
and their canoes are numerous. I counted fifty, 
besides ten or twelve small prahus, which they 
often build for sale to the Malays at a very moder- 
ate price indeed. The men wear a number of fine 
cane rings, neatly worked (which we at first mistook 
for hair), below the knee or on the arm, and some- 
times a brass ring or two ; but they have no other 
ornaments. The ears of a few were pierced, but I 
saw nothing worn in them except a roll of thin 
palm-leaf, to prevent the hole closing. The women 
are decidedly good-looking, and far fairer than the 
men ; their figures are well shaped, and remark- 
able for their embonpoint. The expression of their 
countenance is very good-humoured, and their con- 
dition seems a happy one. Their dress consists 
of a coarse stuff, very scanty (manufactured by the 
Sakarran Dyaks), reaching from the waist to the 
knee ; around the waist they have rings of rattan, 
either black or red, and the loins are hung round 
with a number of brass ornaments made by their 
husbands. Above the waist they are entirely 
naked, nor do they wear any covering or ornament 
on the head. They have a few bracelets of brass. 
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but neither ear-rings nor nose-rings j and some, 
more lucky than the rest, wear a necUace of beads. 
They prefer the smallest Venetian beads to the 
larger and more gaudy ones of England. The 
labour of the house, and all the drudgery, falls on 
the females. They grind the rice, carry burdens, 
fetch water, fish, and work in the fields ; but 
though on a par with other savages in this respect, 
they have many advantages. They are not im- 
mured ; they eat in company with the males ; and, 
in most points, hold the same position towards 
their husbands and children as European women. 
The children are entirely naked j and the only 
peculiarity I observed is filing their teeth to a 
sharp point like those of a shark. The men marry 
but one wife, as I have before observed. Concubi- 
nage is unknown ; and cases of seduction or adul- 
tery very seldom arise. Even the Malays speak 
highly of the chastity of the Dyak women ; yet 
they are by no means shy under the gaze of 
strangers, and used to bathe before us in a state 
of nudity. 

" That these Dyaks are in a low condition there 
is no doubt ; but comparatively theirs is an innocent 
state, and I consider them capable of being easily 
rused in the scale of society. The absence of all 
prejudice regarding diet, the simplicity of their 
characters, the purity of their morals, and their 
present ignorance of all forms of worship and all 
idea of future responsibility, render them open to 
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coAviction of truth and religious impression. Yef^ 
when I say this, I mean, of course, only when their 
minds shall have heen raised hy education ; for 
without previous culture, I reckon the lahours of 
the missionary as useless as endeavouring to read 
off a blank paper. I doubt not but the Sihnowan 
Dyaks would readily receive missionary families 
amongst them, provided the consent of the Kajah 
Muda Hassim was previously obtained. That the 
Bajah would consent, I much doubt ; but if any per- 
son chose to reside at Tungong for the charitable 
purpose of leading the tribe gradually, by means 
of education, to the threshold of Christianity, it 
would be worth the asking, and I would exert what 
influence I possess with him on the occasion. I 
feel sure a missionary would he safe amongst them 
as long as he strictly confined himself to the gentle 
precepts and practice of his faith ; he would live 
abundantly and cheaply, and be exposed to no 
danger except from the incursion of hostile tribes, 
which must always be looked for by a sojourner 
amid a Dyak community. 

" I must add, that this day, when so many of 
my friends are destroying partridges, I have had 
my gun in my hand, to procure a few specimens. 

" '2d. — To continue my account of the Sibnow- 
an Dyaks. I made particular inquiry about the 
superstition stated to exist regarding birds, and 
the omens said to be drawn from their flight; 
but I could trace no vestige of such a belief, nor 
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did they seem at all acquainted with its existence. 
The government of the Sihnowans may be called 
patriarchal. The authority of the chief appears 
limited within very narrow bounds ; he is the 
leader in ■ war, and the dispenser of the laws j but 
possesses no power of arbitrary punishment, and 
no authority for despotic rule. The distinction 
between Sejugah and the lowest of his tribe is not 
great, and rather a difference of riches than of 
power. A few ornamental spears presented by 
the Malays seem his only insignia of office ; and 
these were never displayed in our presence save 
in the dance. The chiefship would appear to he 
elective, and not hereditary ; hut I could not dis- 
tinctly understand whether the appointment rested 
with the Bajah or the tribe. The former claims 
it ; hut the latter did not speak as though his 
right were a matter of necessity or certainty. On 
asking Kalong, the eldest son of Sejugah (a young 
man of twenty years of age, active, clever, and 
intelligent), whether he would succeed his father, 
he replied, he feared he was not rich enough ; but 
two or three of the tribe who were present, as- 
serted that he would be made chief. The Rajah 
Muda Hassim told me, that the only hold he had 
on the Dyaks was through the chief and his fa- 
mily, who were attached to him ; but that the tribe 
at large cared nothing for the Malays. I can easily 
believe this, as any ill-treatment or cruelty directed 
again&t a Dyak community would soon drive them 
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beyond the power and the territory of the prince. 
This is the best safeguard of the Dyaks ; and the 
Malays are well aware that a Dyak alliance must 
be maintained by good treatment. They are called 
subjects and slaves j but they are subjects at plea- 
sure, more independent and better used than any 
Malay under his native prince. 

" The laws of this Dyak tribe are administered 
by the chief and- the two principal men. They 
have no fixed code, nor any standard of punish- 
ment; each case of crime being judged according 
to its enormity. In the event of murder in their 
own tribe, the murderer suffers death by decapi- 
tation, provided he he in fault. Theft is punished 
by fine j and adultery (stated as a heinous offence), 
by severe beating and heavy mulct. Other crimes 
are, in like manner, punished by fine and beating, 
— one or both, according to their various shades 
of evil. The latter varies greatly in degree, some- 
times being inflicted on the head or arm, with a 
severity which stops short only of death. The arm 
is often broken under this affliction j so, according 
to their representation, it is a risk to be dreaded 
and avoided. 

" Slavery holds amongst them ; and, as among 
the Malays, a debtor is reduced to this state until 
his debt be discharged. Children are likewise 
bought, and must be considered as slaves. 

" In the evening I requested Sejugah to col- 
lect his tribe, and to shew me their dances and 
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musical instruments. They readily consented ; 
and about nine at night we went to witness the 
exhibition. The musical instruments were the 
tomtom or drum, and the Malayan gong; which 
were heat either slow or fast, according to the 
measure of the dance. The dances are highly 
interesting, more especially from their close resem- 
blance, if not identity, with those of the South- 
Sea Islanders. Two swords were placed on the 
mat, and two men commenced slowly Irom the 
opposite extremities, turning the body, extending 
the arms, eoid lifting the legs, in grotesque but 
not ungraceful attitudes. Approaching thus leisure- 
ly round and round about, they at length seize the 
swords, the music plays a brisker measure, and 
the dancers pass and repass each other, now cut- 
ting, now crossing swords, retiring and advancing, 
one kneeling as though to defend himself from the 
assaults of his adversary ; at times stealthily wait- 
ing for an advantage, and quickly availing himself 
of it. The measure throughout was admirably 
kept, and the frequent tvaras were simultaneously 
made by both dancers, accompanied by the same 
eccentric gestures." The effect of all this far sur- 
passes the impression to be made by a meagre 
description. The room partially lighted by da- 
mar torches — the clang of the noisy instruments 
— the crowd of wild spectators — their screams of 
encouragement to the performers — the flowing hair 
and rapid evolutions of the dancers, formed a scene 
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I wish could have been reduced to painting by such 
a master as Rembrandt or Caravaggio. The next 
dance was performed by a single person with a 
spear, turning like the last ; now advancing, retir- 
ing, poising, brandishing, or pretending to hurl his 
weapon. Subsequently we had an exhibition with 
the sword and shield, very similar to the others, 
and only difiering in the use of the weapons ; and 
the performance was closed by a long and animated 
dance like the first, by two of the best performers. 

*' The dance with the spear is called Talam- 
bong J that with the sword, Mancha. The resem- 
blance of these dances to those of the South Seas 
is, as I have observed, a remarkable and interest- 
ing fact, and one of many others which may, in 
course of time, elucidate the probable theory, that 
the two people are sprung from a common source. 
The Malays of Sarawak, and other places in the 
neighbourhood of the Dyak tribes, dance these 
dances ; but they are unknown to Borneo Proper, 
and the other Malay islands ; and although the 
names may be given by the Malays, I think there 
is no doubt that the dances themselves belong to 
the Dyaks : a correcter judgment can be formed 
by a better acquaintance with other Dyak tribes. 

" The household utensils in use here are few and 
simple. The mode of grinding padi clear of the 
husk is through the trunk of a tree cut into two 
parts, the upper portion being hollow, the lower 
solid ; small notches are cut where the two pieces 
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fit, and handles attached to the upper part^ which 
heing fiUed with padi and kept turning round, 
the husk is detached and escapes hy the notches. 

" The Dyaks, as is well known, are famous 
for the manufacture of iron. The forge here is of 
the simplest construction, and formed hy two hol- 
low trees, each ahout seven feet high, placed up- 
right, side by side, in the ground ; from the lower 
extremity of these, two pipes of bamboo are led 
through a clay-bank, three inches thick, into a 
charcoal-fire ; a man is perched at the top of the 
trees, and pumps with two pistons (the suckers of 
which are made of cocks' feathers), which being 
raised and depressed alternately, blow a regular 
stream of air into the fire. Drawings were taken 
of these, and other utensils and instruments. The 
canoes are not peculiar, but the largest prahus 
(some forty feet long, with a good beam) are con- 
structed in the first place exactly like a smaU canoe : 
a single tree is hollowed out, which forms the keel 
and kelson, and on this foundation the rest of the 
prahu is built with planks, and her few timbers 
fastened with rattans. A prahu of fifty feet long, 
fitted for service, with oars, mast, attops, &c. was 
ordered by the Fanglima Rajah, whilst we were 
with him, which completed was to cost thirty 
reals, or sixty Java rupees, or 61. English. Dur- 
ing the course of the day we ascended the river 
to visit the settlement of Chinese lately established 
here. It is situated about Si miles up the river, 

vol,, r. p 
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on the same side as Tungong, and consists of 
thirty men (real Chinese), and five women of the 
mixed hreed of Sambas. Nothing can be more 
flourishing than this infant settlement ; and I could 
hardly credit their statement, that it had only been 
formed between four and five months. The soil 
they repreBented as most excellent, and none are 
better judges ; many acres were cleared uid under 
cultivation ; rice, sirih, sweet potatoes (convolvu- 
lus), Indian com, &c. &c. were growing abundantly ; 
and they were able to supply us with seven pecul, 
or Q33 lbs., of sweet potatoes, without sensibly di- 
minishing their crop. They shewed me samples of 
birds-nests, bees-wax, gam wood (lignum aloes), 
and ebony, collected in the vicinity, chiefly from 
Gunong Gading. Several peculs of birds-nests 
and bees-wax, and the wood in large quantity, 
could now be brought to market; and no doubt, 
when demand stimulates industry, the quantities 
would greatly increase. The Dyaks, they told me, 
collected rattans, and likewise canes, which are 
plentiful. The mixed breed of the Chinese with 
the Malay or Dyak are a good-looking and indus- 
trious race, partaking much more of the Chinese 
character than that of the natives of this country. 
This mainly arises from education and early formed 
habits, which are altogether Chinese ; and in re- 
ligion and customs they likewise follow, in a great 
measure, the paternal stock. The race are worthy 
of attention, as the future possessors of Borneo. 
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The numbers of this people cannot be stated, but 
it must amount to many thousand persons : 3000 
were said to be on their way to the Bomeon 
territory. 

"The head man of this settlement, a Chinese 
of Quantung, or Canton, but long resident in the 
vicinity of Sambas, gave me some valuable informa- 
tion respecting the Sarawak mountains. He had, 
with a considerable party of his countrymen, been 
employed there at the gold-mines, and he spoke of 
them as abundant, and of the ore as good. Tin 
tbey had not found, but thought it existed. Anti- 
mony-ore was to be had in any quantities, and 
diamonds were likewise discovered. I mention 
these facts as coming from an intelligent Chinese, 
well able from experience to judge of the pre- 
cious metals, and the probability of their being 
found. 

" 3d. — Night as usual set in with torrents of 
rain, which lasted until the morning : the days, 
however, are fine, though cloudy. Got sights in 
the afternoon j and leaving our Dyak friends, we 
dropped down to tbe mouth of the river, where we 
slept. 

" 4th. — At 2 A.M. got under weigh for the 
Samatan river, which we reached at 8 a.m. I had 
been given to understand that the Lundu and 
Sibnowan Dyaks were to be found on this river ; 
but on arriving, I was informed we must proceed 
to Seru, where we should see plenty of Dyaks. 
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I accordingly started immediately after breakfast, 
and reached Seru after midday. Here wc found 
a small Malay fishing-village, with two or three 
stray Dyaks of the Sihnowan tribe ; and on inquir- 
ing, we were told by them that their country was 
far away. Being convinced that the Pangeran 
had dragged me all this distance to answer some 
purpose of his own, I re-embarked on the instant, 
and set off on my return to Lundu, indignant 
enough. However, I had the poor satisfaction of 
dragging them after me, and making them repent 
their trick, which I believe was nothing else than 
to visit the island of Talang Talang for turtles* 
eggs. We were pretty well knocked up by the 
time we reached Samatan, having been pulling thir- 
teen hours, the greater part of the time under a 
burning sun. 

" The Samatan river, like the others, is en- 
closed in a bay choked with sand : the boat-pass- 
age is on the right-hand side, going in near Point 
Samatan. The sands are mostly dry at low water, 
and stretch out a considerable distance. There 
is a fishing-station here, though not so large as 
at Seru, and the fish at both places are very plen- 
tiful, and are salted for exportation to Sambas, 
and aloug their own coast. Seru is a shallow 
creek j the village may consist of 50 or 60 inha- 
bitants, and the sands stretch a long way out. 
We thus lost two days through the cunning of 
our Malay attendant ; and the only advantage 
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gained is being enabled to fill up the detiuls of 
our survey of this bay. 

" 5th The day consumed returning along the 

coast to the Lundu, and we did not reach Tungong 
till late. 

" Gth Remained at Tungong. Every impedi- 
ment was thrown in my way, to prevent my reach- 
ing the Lundu Dyaks — the distance was great, 
the tribe small and unsettled, there was little pro- 
bability of finding them, &c. I would, however, 
have gone ; but another cause had arisen of a more 
serious nature. My feet, from the heat of the 
sun, mosquito>bites, and cuts (for I fooUshly went 
without shoes that unlucky day to Seru), had be- 
come so painful and inflamed that I felt great 
doubt whether, if I walked in pain to Lundu, I 
could come back again. With the best grace I 
could, I yielded the point ; with a vow, however, 
never to have the same Fangerau again. I did 
manage to be civil to him, from policy alone. He 
was superfluously kind and obliging. 

" 11th — Left Tungong on our return to the ves- 
sel, and brought-to for the night at Tanjong Siri. 
In the evening I walked along the fine sandy beach 
as far as the entrance of the Sumpudin river. 
We saw many wild hogs ; and on one occasion I 
was able to get within twenty yards of some ten 
of them together amongst some large drift-wood. 
Just as I- was crawling over a tree and balancing, 
I found myself confronted by these animals ; but 
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they were out of sight almost hefore I could cock 
my gun and fire. They were of a large size, and 
most of them we saw during the evening either 
dirty whit«, or white and black. At night, after 
we had retired to our quarters in the Pangeran's 
boat, she filled with water, and was near going 
down. The first intimation we had of it was the 
water wetting our mats on which we were sleeping. 
She was beached and baled out, and a hand kept 
baling all night, as they had laden her so deep 
that she leaked considerably. 

" 8/A. — In the morning we got our anchor at 
daylight, and breakfasted on the island of Sum- 
pudin. There are deer, hogs, and pigeons, on 
Sumpudin island ; but what was more interesting 
to me was, the discovery of the wild nutmeg-tree 
in full flower, and growing to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet. The nutmegs lay in plenty under 
the trees, and are of considerable size, though 
elongated in shape, and tasteless, as usual in the 
wild sorts. Whilst the East India Company were 
sending Captain Forest from their settlement of 
Balambangan as far as New Guinea in search of 
this plant, how little they dreamed of its flourish- 
ing so near them on the island of Borneo I The 
soil on which they grow is a yellowish clay mixed 
with vegetable mould. I brought some of the 
fruit away with me. After breakfast, a breeze 
springing up, we sailed to the mouth of the Sa- 
rawak river, waited for the tide, and pushed on 
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for the vessel, getting aboard about half-past three 
in the morning. Our Malay attendants were left 
far, far behind, and there is little chance of their 
being here to-morrow, for their boats stul wretch- 
edly." 
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ReneTTed iatercourse with the Rajah. Prospects of trade. 
Onrang-outang, and other animab. The two sorts of mlas. 
Description of the Rajah, his suite, and Panglimas, &c. The 
character of the natives. Leave Sarawak. Son^ Dyalis. 
Visit Seriff Sahib. Buyat tongue. Attack by pirates. Sdl 
for Singapore. 

Having returned to Sarawak, Mr. Brooke renewed 
his mtercourse with the Rajah ; and his Jounifd 
proceeds : 

" Sept. 9th. — Visited the Rajah ; civil and 
polite — I ought indeed to say friendly and kind. 
Der Macota was on board, speaking on the trade, 
and very anxious for me to arrange the subject 
with the Rajah. I could only say, that I would do 
so if the Rajah wished, as I believed it would be 
greatly for the benefit of their country and Singa- 
pore. 

" 10th. — Laid up with my bad legs, and hardly 
able to crawl. Muda Hassim presented us with 
another bullock, which we salted. At Lundu we 
bought eight pigs, which arrived to-day in charge 
of Kalong, the young Dyak. He is a fine fellow. 
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I gave him a gun, powder-flask, powder, &c. He 
was truly delighted. Our Pangerans arrived at 
the same time. 

" 11/A. — Very had ; got a novel, and read all 
day. Went ashore to see Muda Hassim in the 
evening. He gave us a private audience ; and we 
finished our discussion respecting the trade, and I 
think successfully. 

" I hegan by saying, that I, as a private gen- 
tleman, unconnected with commerce, could have no 
personal interest in what I was about to speak : 
that the Bajah must clearly understand that I was 
in no way connected with the government of Sin> 
gapore, and no way authorised to act for them ; 
that he must, therefore, look upon it merely as 
my private opinion, and act afterwards as his wis- 
dom thought fit. I represented to him that the 
kingdom of Borneo was the last Malay state pos- 
sessing any power, and that this might he in a 
great measure attributed to the little intercourse 
they had had with European powers. I thought 
it highly advisable to call into play the resources 
of his country, by opening a trade with indivi- 
dual European merchants. Sarawak, I stated 
was a rich place, and the territory around pro- 
duced many valuable articles for a commercial 
intercourse — bees-wax, birds-nests, rattans, be- 
sides Ifurge quantities of antimony-ore and sago, 
which might be considered the staple produce 
of the country. In return for these, the mer- 
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chants of Singapore could send goods from Europe 
or China which his people required, such as gun- 
powder, muskets, cloths, &c. ; and both parties 
would thus be benefited by their commercial inter- 
change of commodities. I conceived that Singa- 
pore was well fitted for trade with this place. The 
Rajah must not suppose I was desirous of exclu- 
ding other nations from trading here, or that I 
wished he should trade with the English alone ; on 
the contrary, I thought that the Americans, the 
French, or any other nation, should be admitted 
on the same terms as the English. 

" Of course I was not allowed to proceed with- 
out much questioning and discussion ; many of the 
views were urged and re-urged, to remove their 
false notions. That Mr. Bonham had the supreme 
command of the trade of Singapore was the pro- 
minent one j and when he died, or was removed, 
would not the next governor alter all kind inten- 
tions and acts ? ' What friend should they have 
at Singapore then ?' 

" Again, they thought that a few ships might 
come at first j but then they would deceive them, 
and not come again. It was very difficult to ex- 
plain, that if they procured cargoes at an advan- 
tageous rate, they would come here for their own 
benefit ; if not, of course it would not be worth 
their while to come at all. The entire discussion 
proceeded with the utmost goodwill and politeness. 

" That the political ascendancy of the English 
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is paramount here ia apparent. They might, if 
they pleased, by means of an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance between the two powers, gain the 
entire trade of the north-west coast of Borneo, 
from Tanjong Datu to Malludu Bay. 

" I obtained subsequently from Macota the fol- 
lowing list of imports and exports ; which I here 
commit to paper, for the information of those whom 
it may concern. 

"From Singapore. — Iron; salt, Siamj nan- 
keen ; Madras, Europe, and China cotton cloth, 
coarse and fine ; Bugis and Fulieat sarongs ; gold 
and other threads, of sorts and colours ; brass wire, 
of sizes ; iron pans from Siam, called qualis ; 
chintzes, of colours and sorts ; coarse red broad- 
cloth, and other sorts of different colours ; China 
crockery j gunpowder ; muskets ; flints ; hand- 
kerchiefs (Pulicat and European) ; gambir ; dates 
Java tobacco j soft sugar ; sugar-candy i biscuits 
baharri ; common decanters ; glasses, &c. &c. 
China silk, of colours ; ginghams y white cottons 
nails ; besides other little things, such as Tene- 
tiaai beads j ginger ; curry-powder j onions ; ghee j 
&c. &c. 

" The returns from Sarawak are now: anti- 
mony-ore, sago, timber (lackah, garu), rattans, Ma- 
lacca canes, bees- wax, birds-nests, rice, &e. Other 
articles, such as gold, tin, &c. &c., Macota said, 
would be procured after the war, but at present 
he need say nothing of them \ the articles above 
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mentioned might subsequently be greatly increased 
by demand ; and, in short, as every person of ex- 
perience knows, in a wild country a trade must 
be fostered at first. 

" To the foregoing list I must add, pipeclay, 
vegetable tallow, which might be useful in com- 
merce, being of fine quality j and the ore, found 
in abundance round here, of which I can make 
nothing, but which I believe to be copper. 

" 12lh. — I received from the Rajah a present 
of an ourang-outang, young, and like others I have 
seen, but better clothed, with fine long hair of a 
bright chestnut-colour. The same melancholy 
which characterises her race is apparent in Bet- 
sy's face ; and though but just caught, she is 
quite quiet unless teased. 

" From the man who brought Betsy I pro- 
cured a Lemur tardigradus, called by the Malays 
Cucan, not Poucan as written in Cuvier — Mars- 
den has the name right in his dictionary — and at 
the same time the mutilated hand of an our^ig. 
outang of enormous size. This hand far exceeds 
in length, breadth, and power, the hand of any man 
in the ship ; and though smoked and shrunk, the 
circumference of the fingers is half as big again 
as an ordinary human finger. The natives of 
Borneo call the ourang-outang the Mtat, of which 
they say there are two distinct sorts ; one called 
the Afias rombi (similar to the specimen aboard 
and the two in the Zoological Gardens), and the 
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Mtas pappan, a creature far larger, and more dif- 
ficult to procure. To the latter kind the hand 
belongs. The mias pappan is represented to be 
as tall or taller than a man, and possessing vast 
strength : the face is fuller and larger than that 
of the mias rombi, and the hair reddish, but 
sometimes approaching to black. The mias rombi 
never exceeds four or four and a half feet \ his 
face, unlike the pappan, is long, and his hair red- 
der. I must own myself inclined to this opinion 
from various reasons; — 1st. The natives appear 
so well agreed on the point, and so well acquainted 
with the distinction and the different names, that 
it is impossible to suppose it a fabrication for 
our peculiar use. Of the many whom I asked 
respecting them, at different times and in dif- 
ferent places, the greater part of their own acctfrd 
mentioned the difference between the mias pappan 
and the mias rombi. The animal when brought 
aboard was stated to be the mias rombi, or small 
sort. In short, the natives, whether right or 
wrong, make the distinction. Sd. The immense 
size of the hand in my possession, the height of 
the animal killed on the coast of Sumatra, and 
the skull in the Paris Museum, can scarcely be 
referred to an animal such as we know at home ; 
though by specious analogical reasoning, the great 
disparity of the skulls has been pronounced the 
result merely of age. 

" However, facts are wanting, and these facts 
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I doubt not I can soon procure, if not actual proof; 
and whichever way it goes, in favour of BufiTon's 
Fongo or not, I shall be contented, so that I bring 
truth to light. 

" I9tk From the 12th to the 19th of Sep- 
tember we lay, an&ioas to be o£P, but delayed by 
some trifling occurrence or other, particularly for 
the letters which I was to receive for the mer- 
chants of Singapore. Our intercooi^e the whole 
time was most friendly and frequent ; almost daily 
I was ashore, and the Rajah often visited the 
vessel. How tedious and ennnyant to me can only 
be known by those who know me well, and how 
repugnant these trammels of society and ceremony 
are to nature. Nevertheless, I suffered this mar- 
tyrdom with exemplary outward patience, though 
the spirit flagged, and the thoughts wandered, and 
the head often grew confused, with sitting and talk- 
ing trifling nonsense, through a poor interpreter. 

" I here bid adieu to these kind friends, fully 
impressed with their kindness, and the goodness of 
their dispositions. To me they are far diflerent 
from anything I was at all prepared to meet, and 
devoid of the vices with which their countrymen 
are usually stigmatised by modem writers. I ex- 
pected to find an indolent and somewhat insolent 
people, devoted to sensual enjoyments, addicted 
to smoking opium, and eternally cock-fighting or 
gambling ; let me speak it to the honour of the 
Eomeons, that they neither cock-fight nor smoke 
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Opium ; and in the military train of their Rajah 
they find at Kaching few conveniences and fewer 
luxuries. Like all the followers of Islam, they 
sanction polygamy ; and the number of their wo- 
men, and, probably, the ease and cheerfulness of 
the seraglio, contrasted with the ceremonial of the 
exterior, induce them to pass a number of their 
hours amid their women, and excite habits of 
effeminacy and indolence. I should pronounce 
them indolent and unwarlike ; but kind and un- 
reserved to foreigners, particularly to Englishmen. 
They are volatile, generally speaking very ignorant, 
but by no means deficient in acuteness of under- 
standing ; and, indeed, their chief defects may be 
traced entirely to their total want of education, and 
the nature of their government. The lower orders 
of people are poor and wretched, and the ireemen 
are certainly poorer and more wretched than the 
slaves. They are not greatly addicted to theft, 
and yet, unlike the scrupulous honesty of the Sib- 
nowans, they pilfered some trifling articles occa- 
sionally when left in their way. The retainers of 
the court shewed much the same mean intriguing 
spirit which is too often found in courts, and al- 
ways in Eastern ones ; and the Rajah himself sel- 
dom requested any favour from me directly, but 
employed some intermediate person to sound me — 
to get whatever was required for himself if possible, 
if not for the Rajah. I took the hint, and always 
expressed my wishes through the interpreter when 
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not present myself. In this way we were enabled 
to grant or refuse without the chan4% of insult or 
offence. The suite of the Rajah consists principally 
of slaves, either purchased or debtors : they are 
well treated, and rise to offices of some note. The 
Panglima Bajah was a slave-debtor, though we did 
not know it for some time after our arrival. I never 
saw either cruelty or undue harshness exercised by 
the great men during my stay, and in general their 
manners were afiable and kind to those about them. 
The Kajah Muda Hassim is a remarkably short 
man, and slightly built ; about 45 years of age ; ac- 
tive and intelligent, but apparently little inclined 
to business. His disposition I formed the highest 
estimate of, not only from his kindness to myself, 
but from the testimony of many witnesses, all of 
whom spoke of him with auction, and gave him 
the character of a mild and gentle master. Muda 
Hassim's own brother, Muda Mahammed, is a re- 
served and sulky man, but they spoke well of him ; 
and the Bajah said he was a good man, but given 
to fits of sulkiness. 

"Der Macota, unlike other Malays, neither 
smokes tobacco nor chews sTrih. He sought our 
society, and was the first person who spoke to me 
on the subject of the trade. His education has 
been more attended to than that of others of his 
rank. He both reads and writes his own Ian- 
guage, and is well acquainted with the govern- 
ment, laws, and customs of Borneo. From him I 
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derived much information on the subject of the 
Dyaks and the geography of the interior ; and 
if I have failed to put it down, it is because I 
have not departed from my general rule of never 
giving any native statements unless they go far 
to verify my own actual observations. I departed 
from the Rajah with regret, some six or seven 
miles down the river. Never was such a blaz- 
ing as when we left Sarawak j twenty-one guns 
I fired to the Rajah, and he fired forty-two to me 
— at least we counted twenty-four, and they went 
on firing afterwards, as long as ever we were in 
sight. The last words the Rajah Muda Hassim 
said, as I took my leave, were — 'Tuan Brooke, 
do not forget me.' 

"Amongst the curiosities in my possession are 
spears, swords, and shields, from various tribes j 
a coat of mail, made to the northward of Borneo, 
and worn by the pirates ; specimens of Sakarran 
Dyak manufacture of cloth, and Sarebus ditto ; 
ornaments and implements of the Slbnowans ; and, 
last not least, a gold-handled kris, presented me by 
the Rajah, which formerly belonged to his father, 
and which he constantly wore himself. I likewise 
presented him with a small English dagger, with 
a mother-of-pearl handle ; and my favour was so 
high with him, that he used always to wear my 
gift, and I, to return the compliment, wore his. 

" The climate of Sarawak is good, and seldom 
hot; the last eight or ten days were oppressive, 

VOL. I. G 
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but until then we could sleep with a blanket, and 
seldom found it too warm in the day. Rain at 
this season falls in great quantities ; and from im- 
prudence, our crew suffered on their first arrival 
from colds and rheumatism ; but getting more 
careful, we had latterly no sick-list. 

"Farewell to Sarawak! 1 hope to see it again ; 
and have obtained a promise from the Rajah that 
he will go with me to Borneo, and shew me every 
part of the country by the way. 

"I may here state the result of some inquiries 
I have made respecting the government of Bor- 
neo. The form of government may be considered 
arktocratic rather than oligarchical : it is ruled 
by the Sultan, but his power is kept in check 
by four great officers of government. These are, 
the Rajah Muda Hassim, the Bandar, in whose 
hands is the government of the country ; Pan- 
geran Mumin, the Degadon, the treasurer, or, as 
Mr. Hunt says, comptroller of the household of 
the Sultan; Pangeran Tizudeen, Tumangong, or 
commander-in-chief; and Pangeran Kurmaindar, 
the Fen-damei, or mediator and intercedes This 
officer is the means of c<Hnmunication or mediation 
between the Sultan and his Fangerans ; and in 
cases of condemnation, he sues for the pardon or 
mercy of his sovereign. Mr. Hunt, in his short but 
excellent paper on Borneo, mentions some other 
officers of state : I will not follow him ; but in the 
names, as well as duties of these officers, his ac- 
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count agrees with my information. Farther than 
this, I have not yet learned, therefore Btate not; 
for I am not manufacturing a book, but gaining 
information. I may add, however, that these 
offices are elective, and not hereditary : as far 
as I yet know, I am inclined to believe the elec- 
tion rests with the chief Fangerans of the state ; 
not only those in office, but others. When I reach 
Borneo I can procure more ample details. 

"23rf. — Quitted the Royalist at the entrance 
of the Morotaba, and accompanied by Fangerans 
Subtu and Illudeen, set sail for the river Sadung. 

" The town called Songi is of considerable size, 
and the entire population along the river may cer- 
tainly be reckoned at from 2000 to 3000 persons, 
independent of Dyaks. The country has a flourish- 
ing aspect, but the soil is represented as bad, being 
soft and muddy. There is a good deal of trade 
from this river, and it annually sends several large 
prahus to Singapore : two were Ijdng off the town 
when we arrived, and two others had sailed for 
that place twenty days before. The produce of 
the country is bees-wax, birds-nests, rice, &c. &c., 
bat they seem to be procured in less abundance 
than in the other contiguous rivers. There is no- 
thing peculiar about the Malay population, except 
that, generally speaking, it struck me, they ap- 
peared better off than the people of Sarawak, or 
others I have visited hereabouts. We ascended 
the river by night, anchored a short distance from 
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the Songi, in a tide-way like a sluice, and entered 
the smaller river shortly after daylight. Having 
sent the Pangerans ahead to advise SeriflF Sahib of 
our arrival, we pulled slowly up to the campong of 
the Data Jembrong, where we brought up to break- 
fast. Datu Jembrong is a native of Mindanao, an 
lUanun and a pirate ; he is slightly advanced in 
years, but stout and resolute-looking, and of a most 
polite demeanour — as oily-tongued a cut-throat as 
a gentleman would wish to associate with. He 
spoke of his former life without hesitation, and 
confessed himself rather apprehensive of going to 
Singapore. He was remarkably civil, and sent us 
a breakfast of some iruit, salt fish, stale turtles' 
eggs, and coffee sweetened with syrup; but spite 
of all this, his blood-thirsty education and habits 
prejudiced me agaiost him. Breakfast finished, 
we went forward to visit Seriff Sahib, who received 
us in an open hall ; promised to get us as many 
animals as he could now ; regretted our short stay, 
and assured me he would collect more by the time 
I returned. Amongst these is to be a mias pap- 
pan, living or dead. I at the same time o^red 
ten dollars for the skeleton belonging to the hand 
already in my possession, and a less sum for the 
parts. Being the first European Seriff Sahib had 
ever met, he was rather puzzled to know what we 
were like ; but we had every reason to be satisfied 
with his kindness and the civility of his people : 
the inhabittuits, though crowding to see us, are 
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hy no means intrusive, and their euriositj is too 
natural to be harshly repressed. I need hardly 
remark here how very erroneously the position of 
the Sadung river is laid down in the charts, it 
being placed in the bay, to the westward of Santo- 
bong, and nearly in the position of the Samatan 
river. 

" 25/A. — The last night was passed off Datu 
Jembrong's house, and I left him with a firm im- 
pression that he is still a pirate, or at any rate 
connected with them. He resides generally at 
Tawarron, to the northward of Borneo Proper, 
where his wives and children now are, and he has 
come here to superintend the building of a prabu. 
The people about him speak of his pursuits without 
disguise, and many informed us the prahu near 
his house is intended for a piratical vessel. No- 
thing could exceed the polite kindness of our ras- 
cally host, and I spent the rainy evening in his 
house with some satisfaction, acquiring information 
of the coast to the northward, which he is well 
able to give. 

" In the morning we dropped down with the 
last of the ebb to the mouth of the Songi, and 
took the young flood to proceed up the Sadung. 
Beyond the point of junction with the Songi the 
Sadung retains an average breadth of from three 
quarters of a mile to a mile. The banks continue 
to be partially cleared, with here and there a 
few Dyaks residing in single families or small 
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communities on their ladan^s or farms. The 
Dyak campong, which terminated our progress 
up the stream, consists of three moderately long 
houses inhabited by Sibnowans. The manners, 
customs, and language of the Sibuowans of the 
Sadung are the same as those of their Luodu 
brethren ; they are, however, a wilder people, and 
appear poor. Like other Dyaks, they had a col- 
lection of heads hanging before the entrance of 
their chiefs private apartments. Some of these 
heads were fresh, and, with the utmost sang-froid, 
they told us they were women's. They declared, 
however, they never took any heads but those 
of their enemies, and these women (unhappy crea- 
tures) had belonged to a distant tribe. The fresh 
heads were ornamented with fowl's feathers, and 
suspended rather conspicuously in separate rattan 
frames of open work. They professed themselves 
willing to go with me up the river to the moun- 
tains ; and on the way, they informed me, were 
some large Malay towns, besides some more cam- 
pongs of their own countrymen. Farther up they 
enumerated some twenty tribes of Dyaks, whose 
names I thought it useless to preserve. Late in 
the evening we set off on our return, and anchored 
once agaiu near Datu Jembrong's house. 

" 9,6th. — AgEun visited Seriff Sahib. His name 
and descent are Arabic ; his father, an Arab, hav- 
ing married a daughter of the Borneo Kajah. The 
Malays evidently honour this descent, and con- 
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sider his birth very high. His power, they say, 
equals his family ; as he is, in some measure, in- 
dependent ; and were he to instigate the Sadung 
country ' to take arms against Borneo, it is very 
probable he would overthrow the government, and 
make himself Sultan of Borneo. In person, this 
noble partakes much of his father's race, both in 
height and features, being tall and large, with a 
fine nose and contour of face. His manners are 
reserved, but kind ; and he looks as if too indolent 
to care much about acquiring power ; too fat for an 
active traitor, though a dangerous man to oppress. 
We were the first Europeans he had ever seen ^ 
but, on our second visit, he lost much of his pre- 
vious reserve, and was curious in examining our 
arms and accoutrements. We, as usual, exchanged 
presents-, mine consisting of some nankeen, red 
cloth, knife, scissors, and handkerchief; whilst 
he gave me the shield of a great Kayan warrior, 
a Bukar spear, a goat, fowls, and our dinner and 
breakfast daily. He promised me specimens of 
the arms of all the Dyak tribes, and plenty of 
animals, particularly my much-desired mias pappan ; 
and I, in return, agreed to bring him two small 
tables, six chairs, and a gun. Subsequently to our 
interview he sent me a tattooed Dyak, the first I 
had seen. The lines, correctly and even elegantly 
laid in, of a blue colour, extended from the throat 
to his feet. I gained but little information ; yet 
the history of the poor man is curious, and similar 
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to that of many other unfortunates. He repre- 
sented himself as a chief amongst his own people 
in the country of Buyat, five days' joiuney up the 
Cotringen river (vulgo Coti riyer). Goiilg in his 
caooe from the latter place to Banjamaasim, he 
was captured by Illanun pirates, with whom he 
was in bondage for some time, but ultimately sold 
as a slave to a resident of Sadung. It was now 
five years since he became first captive ; but having 
lately got money enough to buy his liberty, he is 
again a freeman ; and having married, and turned 
to the religion of Islam, desires no longer to re- 
visit his native country. The language of the 
tribe of Buyat he represents as entirely Malay. I 
made him a smalt present for the trouble I had 
given him, and he departed well content. 

" About 3 o'clock in the afternoon we had a 
heavy thunder-storm, vrith lightning as vivid as the 
tropics produce. Torrents of rain descended, and 
continued a great part of the night ; but, sheltered 
by our kajangs or mats, we managed to keep toler- 
ably dry. Indeed, the voyager on this coast must 
be prepared for exposure to heavy rains, and con- 
siderable detention from thick and cloudy weather. 
The latter obstruction, of little moment or even 
agreeable to those making a passage, is a cause of 
much vexation in surveying the coast, as for days 
together no observations are to be had. 

" 27'A — About 7 A.M. we quitted Songi, and 
dropped down as far as Tanjong Balaban, a low 
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point forming the larboard entrance into the Sa- 
tlung river, and bounding the bay, which lies 
between it and Tanjong Sipang. Coming to this 
point gave us a good offing for our return, and 
enabled me to take a round of angles to finish 
the survey as far as this point and Pulo Burong, 
which lies off it. We crossed over the sand fiats 
with a light breeze, and reached the Royalist at 
4 P.M. In the evening the Datu Jembrong, who 
had preceded us from Sadung, spent the evening 
aboard. He expressed his willingness to accom- 
pany me next season : whether I shall take him is 
another question; but, could he be trusted, his 
services might be highly useful. 

" Our Pangerans arrived early this morning 
from Sadung j and to-morrow was fixed for our 
departure, when an unforeseen occurrence caused 
a farther detention. The day passed quietly : in 
the evening I was ashore, and took leave of the 
Pangerans Subtu and lUudeen, who returned to 
Sarawak, leaving the Panglima Rajah to pilot us 
out. The first part of the night was dark ; and 
the Panglima in his prahu, with twelve men, lay 
close to the shore, and under the dark shadow of 
the hill. About nine, the attention of the watch 
on deck was attracted by some bustle ashore, and 
it soon swelled to the wildest cries ; the only 
word we could distinguish, however, being ' Dyak I 
Dyak I' All hands were instantly on deck. I gave 
the order to charge and fire a gun with a blank 
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cartridge, and in the mean time lit a blue light. 
The gig was lowered, a few muskets and cutlasses 
thrown into her, and I started in the hope of res- 
cuing our poor Malay friends. The vessel mean- 
while was prepared for defence ; guns loaded, 
boarding-nettings ready for running up, and the 
people at quarters ; for we were ignorant of the 
number, the strength, or even the description of 
the assailants. I met the Fanglima's boat pulling 
towardfi the vessel, and returned with her, con- 
sidering it useless and rash to pursue the foe. 
The story is soon told. A fire had been lit on 
the shore j and after the people had eaten, they 
anchored their boat, and, according to their cus- 
tom, went to sleep. The fire had probably at- 
tracted the roving Sarebus Dyaks, who stole upon 
them, took them by surprise, and would inevitably 
have cut them off but for our presence. They 
attacked the prahu fiercely with their spears ; five 
out of twelve jumped into the water, and swam 
ashore ; and the Panglima Kajah was wounded 
severely. When our blue light was seen they de- 
sisted; and directly the gun fired paddled away 
fast. We never saw them. The poor Panglima 
walked aboard with a spear fixed in his breast, 
the barb being buried, and a second rusty spear- 
wound close to the first j the head of the weapon 
was cut out, his wounds dressed, and he was put to 
bed. Another man had a wound from a wooden- 
headed spear j and most had been struck more or 
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less by these rude, and, luckily, innocuous weapons. 
A dozen or two of Dyak speare were left in the 
Malay boat, which I got. Some were well shaped, 
with iron heads ; but the mass simply pieces of 
hard wood sharp-pointed, which they hurl in great 
numbers. Fire-arms the Dyaks had none, and 
during the attack made no noise whatever ; whilst 
the Malays, on the contrary, shouted lustily, some 
perhaps from bravery, most from terror. The 
force that attacked them was differently stated ; 
some said the boat contained eighty qt a hundred 
men, others rated the number as low as fifty ; and, 
allowing for exaggeration, perhaps there might 
have been thirty-five — not fewer, from the number 
of spears thrown. Being fully prepared, we set 
our watch, and retired as usual to our beds; the 
stealthy and daring attack, right under the guns 
of the schooner, having given me a lesson to keep 
the guns charged in future. The plan was well 
devised ; for we could not fire without the chance 
of hitting our friends as well as foes, and the deep 
shadow of the hill entirely prevented our seeing 
the assailants, 

" 29/A. — I considered it necessary to despatch 
a boat to Sarawak to acquaint the Rajah with 
the circumstance of the attack made on his boat. 
The wound of the Panglima was so severe, that 
in common humanity I was obliged to wait until 
all danger for him was past. He was soon well; 
and, as with natives in general, his wound pro- 
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mises favourably j to a European constitution a 
similar wound would be imminently dangerous. 

" SOlh Took the long - boat, and sounded 

along the edge of the sand; soundings very regular. 
In the evening Mr. Williamson returned in the 
gig, and a host of Pangerans ; the Fangeran Ma- 
cota at the head. He urged me much to go and 
see Muda Hassim. The Rajah, he said, desired it 
so much, and would think it so kind, that I con- 
sented to go up to-morrow. I am very desirous 
to fix their, good feelings towards us ; and I was 
prompted by curiosity to see the Rajah's minage 
as his guest. 

" October 1st — We had a heavy pull against 
tide, and arrived at Sarawak about 4 p.m. We 
had eaten nothing since breakfast at 8 ; and we 
had to sit and talk, and drink tea and smoke, till 
8 in the evening ; then dinner was announced, and 
we retired to the private apartments — my poor 
men came willingly too I The table was laid d 
rAnglaise, a good curry and rice, grilled fowls, 
and a bottle of wine. We did justice to our 
cheer; and the Rajah, throwing off all reserve, 
bustled about with the proud and pleasing con- 
sciousness of having given us an English dinner 
in proper style ; now drawing the wine ; now 
changing our plates ; pressing us to eat ; saying, 
Yon are at home. Dinner over, we sat, and drank, 
and smoked, and talked cheerfully, till, tired and 
weary, we expressed a wish to retire, and were 
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shewn to a private room. A crimson silk mat- 
tress, embroidered with gold, was my couch ; it was 
covered with white gold-embroidered mats and 
pillows. Our men fared equally well, and enjoyed 
their wine, a luxury to us ; our stock of wine and 
spirits having been expended some time. 

"2(/. — Once more bade adieu to our kind 
friends; reached the vessel at 4 p.m., and got 
under weigh directly. At dusk anchored in the 
passage between the sands. 

" 3d. — Five A.M. under weigh. Clear of the 
sands about mid-day, and shaped our course for 



"ith. — Strong breeze from w.s.w. Beating 
from leeward of Datu to Pulo Murrundum, in a 
nasty chop of a head sea." 
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Summary of information obtained during tbia viait to Borneo. 
Geographical and topographical observationa. Produce. Va- 
rious Dyak tribes. Natural history. Language. Origin of 
Hkces. Sail from Singapore. Celebes. Face of the country. 
WaterfeU. 

Mr. Brooke's journal continues bis observations 
on the people and country he had just left; and, 
I need hardly say, communicates much of novelty 
and interest in his own plain and simple manner. 

" Oct. 5th. — Just laying our course. I may here 
briefly recapitulate the information acquired during 
the last two months and a half. Beginning from 
Tanjong Api, we have delineated the coast as far 
as Tanjong Balaban ; fixing the principal points 
by chronometer and observation, and filling in the 
details by personal inspection. The distance, on 
a line drawn along the headlands, may be from ISO 
to ISO ndles, the entire coast being previously quite 
unknown. 

"Within this space are memy fine rivers, and 
some navigable for vessels of considerable burden, 
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and well calculated for the extension of commerce ; 
such as Sarawak, Morotaba, and Sadung. The 
others, equally fine streams, are barred, but offer 
admirable means for an easy inland communication; 
these are the Quop, Boyur, Biam, Samarahan, 
Lunda, Samatan, &c. In our excursions into the 
interior of the island, most of these streams have 
been ascended to a distance of ^ or 30 miles, and 
some farther. We traced the Samarahan riyer for 
70 or 80 miles from its mouth, and passed through 
portions of the intermediate streams of the Kiam, 
Quop, and Boyur. The Morotaba, which is but 
another mouth of the Sarawak, we passed through 
several times from the sea to its junction with that 
river. The Lundu and Sadung rivers were like- 
wise ascended to the distance of near 30 miles ; 
and plans of all these rivers have been taken as ac- 
curately as circumstances would permit, by obser- 
vations of the latitude and longitude, and various 
points, and an eye-sketch of the distance of each 
reach, and the compass-bearing. The entrances 
into the Sarawak and Morotaba were carefully ex- 
amined, and the former accurately laid down. The 
productions of the country attracted our attention, 
and the articles best fitted for commerce have been 
already enumerated. Among these are, first, mine- 
rals ; say gold, tin, probably copper, antimony-ore, 
and fine white clay for pipes. Secondly, woods 
of the finest descriptions, for ship-building, and 
other purposes ; besides aloes wood (^lignum aloes'). 
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and arang or ebony wood, canes, and rattans. To 
these may be added, among rentable productions, 
sago, compon, rice, &c. &c. 

" The wild nutmeg was found growing on the 
islands of Sadung and Sumpudin in abundance 
and perfection, proving that by cultivation it might 
be brought into the market as cheap, and probably 
as good, as those produced in the Moluccas. We 
have various specimens of ores and stones, which, 
on being tested, may prove valuable commodities. 
Amongst these is decomposed granite rock (I be- 
lieve), containing minute particles of what we con- 
ceive to be gold, and an ore believed to be copper. 
Besides the articles above enumerated, are birds- 
nests and bees-wax in considerable quantities, and 
others not worth detailing here. We have been 
able, during our residence with the Bomeons, to 
continue on the most friendly terms with tbem, 
and to open a field of research for our subsequent 
inquiries in the proper season. My attention has 
been anxiously directed to acquiring a knowledge 
of the Dyak tribes j and for this purpose I passed 
ten days among them at Lundu. I have made 
such vocabularies of the language of the Sibnowans 
and Lundus as my means allowed; and a farther 
addition of their Tarious dialects wUl furnish, I 
conceive, matter of high importance to those in- 
terested in tracing the emigration of nations. I 
may here briefly notice, that the nation of Kayans, 
included under the common denomination of Dyak, 
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are a tattooed race, who use the sumpitan, or 
blow-pipe; whilst the other Dyak tribes (which 
are Tery numerous) are not tattooed, and never 
use the blow-pipe. 

" The arms and instruments of many tribes are 
in my possession; and amongst the Siboowans I 
bad the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
their habits, customs, and modes of living. 

" The appellation of the Dyak tribes near the 
coast is usually the same as the rivers from which 
they originally came. The Dyaks of Sibnow come 
from the river of that name, just beyond Balaban 
Point ; though large communities are dispersed on 
the Lundu and the Sadung. The same may be 
said of the Sarebus tribe (the most predaceous and 
wild on the coast), which has powerful branches of 
the original stock on the Sakarran river. Beyond 
Point Balaban is a bay — between that point and 
Point Samaludum; the first river is the Sibnow; 
the next the Balonlupon, which branches into the 
rivers of Sakarran and Linga ; passing Tanjong 
Samaludum, you come to the two islands of Ta- 
lison ; and between it and the next Point, or 
Banting Marron, lies the Sarebus river. Between 
Banting Marron and Tanjong Siri, are the Kaleka 
river, a high mountain called Maban, and then 
Kejong, the chief river of the Kayans. I may here 
likewise correct some of the statements and names 
usually current in England. The Idaan, repre- 
sented as a Dyak tribe, are a hill-people, and pro- 

VOL. I. H 
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bably not Dyaks j and the name Marat is applied 
by the natireB of Borneo to the various wild tribes, 
Dyaks and others, without any specific meaning. 

" In natural history the expedition has done 
as much aa was in its power, by forming collec- 
tions of birds, animals, and reptiles ; but these 
collections are as small as our means. Specimens 
of woods and seeds have been preserved ; but the 
season was not the proper one for flowers, as very 
few indeed were seen. The specimen of the hand 
of the mias pappan and the head of an adult mias 
rombi will, I believe, go far to establish the ex- 
istence of an animal similar to the Fongo of the 
Count Buffon. I have little doubt that I shall be 
able in the ensuing season to establish the fact, 
or set it at rest for ever j though I confess myself 
greatly inclined to think that the former will be 
the case. I here leave the coast, with an excellent 
prospect for the coming year ; and I would not now 
have quitted it so soon, but for the want of pro* 
visions ; added to which, the - change of the mon- 
soon, bringing squally and dark weather, greatly 
interferes with our farther progress in surveying. 

" Nov. SSrf, 1839. — The Malayan language has 
been compared to the lingua franca of Europe. 
They are both indeed used by various nations in 
their commercial transactions ; but beyond this, 
nothing can be more unjust and absurd than the 
comparison. The lingua franca is a jargon com- 
pounded at random, devoid of grammar or ele- 
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gance ; the Malayan, on the contrary, is musical, 
simple in its construction, and well calculated for 
the expression of poetry. It boasts many dialects, 
like the Italian, of superior softness ; and, like the 
Italian, it is derived from many sources, refining 
all to the most liquid sodnds by the addition of a 
final vowel. I fully concur with Mr. Marsden in 
his opinion, that the Malayan tongue, though de- 
rived from the Sanscrit, the Arabic, the Hin- 
doostani, &c. &c., is based on the language which 
he calls the Polynesian ; a language which may 
be considered original (as far as we know), and 
which embraces so vast an extent of geographical 
surface. The proof of this rests mainly on the 
fact, that the simple wants of man, as well as 
the most striking features of nature, are expressed 
in the Polynesian; whilst the secondary class of 
ideas is derived from the Sanscrit, or some other 
language, and usually grafted in a felicitous man- 
ner on the original stem. By an original language, 
I must be understood, however, to mean only a 
language which cannot be derived from any other 
known tongue. I seek not to trace the language 
of Noah, or to raise a theory which shall derive 
the finished and grammatical Sanscrit, the pure 
and elegant Greek, from some barbarous stock, 
whether Celtic or Teutonic. Such inquiries are 
fitted for those with leisure and patience to un- 
dertake a hopeless task, and learning enough to 
achieve better things. When we look for the 
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origin of languages, we are lost ; for those existing 
affi>rd us no help. They present some affinities, 
as might be expected ; but their discrepancies 
are irreconcilable ; and amidst many equally good 
claims, who shall be able to demonstrate the only 
one which is right? Supposing even that all 
languages agreed as to primary ideas, it would 
be difficult to determine the original ; but when 
this primary class of ideas is expressed by sounds 
entirely and totally diflferent, the task becomes 
utterly hopeless, and the labour as vain as that 
of Sisyphus. Indeed, it would be very difficult 
to shew how languages, derived from one stock, 
could possibly differ so far in their expression 
of the simplest ideas and wants as not to be mu- 
tually traceable : and truly, until this is done 
(which I conceive impossible), I am content to 
rest in the belief that there are more original 
languages than one — a conclusion agreeable to com- 
mon sense, and consonant with the early history 
of the Hebrews. 

" To trace the original identity of distant races, 
and their early migrations, through the affinity of 
language, is indeed a limited task, compared with 
the other ; but one both feasible and useful. To 
further this labour, the smallest additional infor- 
mation is valuable ; and the dialects of the rude 
people inhabiting the interior of the islands of 
Borneo and Celebes would be highly important. 
Previously, however, to instituting such a com- 
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parison as far as in my power, I propose taking 
a brief glance at the different races whose lan- 
guages may be included under the common name 
of Polynesian. 

" In the first place, the Malayan. Issuing from 
the interior of Sumatra, there is reason to conjec- 
ture, and even facts to prove, that originally the 
dialect of Menangkabau resembled the other dia- 
lects of its birthplace. The gradual extension of 
a warlike race gave a polish to the language ; 
additional wants, increasing luxury, extended know- 
ledge, and contact with the merchants of many 
Eastern nations, — all combined to produce the 
Malayan in its present form. But, during the pro- 
gress of this change, the radical Polynesian stock 
remained; and we find, consequently, that the 
words necessary to mankind in their earliest stage 
bear a striking and convincing resemblance to the 
dialects of Rejong and Lampung, in Sumatra. 
Subsequent improvements were largely adopted 
from the Sanscrit and the Arabic ; but the fact 
of the primary ideas being expressed in the Poly- 
nesian, must preclude the conclusion of either of 
these being the source whence the Malayan is 
derived — its improvement and extension being 
alone referable to them. Marsden positively states 
his inability to trace the Polynesian to any other 
Eastern language; and, at the same time, he has 
demonstrated, in what he considers a convincing 
manner, the identity of this language from Mada- 
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gascar and the islands of the Pacific to the Philip- 
pines and Sumatra. 

" It may here be incidentally remarked, that 
whilst so many authors are endeavouring to prove 
that the Asiatic archipelago was peopled from the 
western continent,' they overlook the fact of the 
radical difference of language. Unless the roots of 
the language can he traced either to India, Cam- 
bodia, or other parts, it must follow, as a matter 
of course, that the islands were peopled at a time 
previous to the introduction of the language now 
spoken of on the continent j else, how are we to ac- 
count for the simple dialects of a rude people being 
radically distinct from the language of the mother 
country ? If the Dyaks of Borneo and the Ara- 
furas of Celebes and New Guinea, speak a dialect 
of the Polynesian, it will go far to prove an ori- 
ginal people as well as an original language — 
that is, as original as the Celtic, the Teutonic, the 
South American ; original, because not derived 
from any known source. 

" These brief remarks on the Malayan will, I 
believe, apply to the language of the island of 
Java, which, equally improved and enlarged by 
the addition of Sanscrit and Arabic words, and 
differently modified, retains nevertheless its radical 
Polynesian stock and its distinct written character, 
as do likewise the dialects of the islands of Bally 
and Lombock. The districts of Rejong, Lam- 

' Western, as regards Potyiiesia. 
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pung, &c. in Sumatra, retain the original lan- 
guage in a much higher degree, possesa distinctive 
written characters, and have a little intermixture of 
Sanscrit or Arabic. Celebes, or Bugis-land, with 
a distinct language and character, will probably be 
found to follow the same rule; and the Philip- 
pines, including Mindanao^ according to Marsden 
possess the same language, though altered and 
modified into the Tagala tongue. 

" Madagascar, so far removed, exhibits in its 
language a dialect of Tagala, or, strictly speaking, 
of Polynesian ; and the South Sea islands present 
striking and almost convincing proofs of the same 
origin. 

" The inquiry ought to be ptished to the lan- 
guages of the Mexicans and Peruvians of South 
America ; and, as far as our knowledge permits, 
their identity eatabiished or disproved : for the 
language of this bygone people would go far to- 
wards tracing the course of emigration ; it being 
evident that a strong argument would be raised 
in favour of the migration proceeding from east to 
west, if the language is common to South America 
and Sumatra, and not traceable to any country of 
the continent of India. 

"It remains, however, to inquire into the lan- 
guage of the interior tribes of Borneo, Celebes, and 
New Guinea ; and, on such inquiry, should they be 
found to possess the same primary roots as the rest, 
I believe the conclusion must ultimately be arrived 
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at of the existence of a Polynesian language com- 
mon to this vast geographical extent, and distinct 
from the languages of Asia. In tracing this iden- 
tity we can only, of course, find it in few instances 
in the cultivated Javanese and Malayan languages. 
Discrepancies must naturally he great from the in- 
termixture, from early recorded times, of all lan- 
guages in the archipelago ; but nevertheless, if the 
radical affinities he striking, they will be conclusive 
in establishing the original identity of all the races 
before mentioned. For, without this original iden- 
tity, how can we account for these affinities of lan- 
guage ? It may, indeed, be urged, that this lan- 
guage has gradually crept into the dialects of Java 
and Menangkabau. But, in the first place, the 
affinities will be found in the very roots of the lan- 
guage — in the expressions for the primary and 
necessary ideas, which seldom alter in any people ; 
in the next, there is a high degree of improbability 
in supposing a rude dialect to supplant a substan- 
tial portion of a more polished one ; and, thirdly, 
we must not overlook the collateral evidence of the 
similarity of conformation pervading the entire race 
from Polynesia to the archipelago — distinct alike 
from the Caucasian and the Mongolian. 

"In tracing the identity of this language, we 
may reckon the dialects of the Dyaks of Borneo, 
&c., as the lowest step of the ladder ; those of the 
Pacific islands next ; and so, through the dialects 
of Sumatra and the Tagala, up to the Malayan and 
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Javanese. For this purpose a comparatiYe view of 
all must be attained ; and Eastern scholars should 
point out, when possible, the words taken from 
Sanscrit and other languages. For my own part, 
these remarks are made as a sketch to be enlarged 
on, and to assist in obtaining the Tocabularies of 
the Dyaks and Arafuras. 

" Dec. 6th. — In looking over Marsden's admir- 
able introduction to his Malayan grammar, I find 
I have taken many of his views in the foregoing 
remarks j but I consider that his opinions may be 
pushed to conclusions more extended than he has 
ventured upon. Having described the ' exterior 
circumstances' of the Malayan language, he pro- 
ceeds to point out those more original languages 
from whence we may presume it to be derived. 

" ' The words of which it consists may be di- 
vided into three classes ; and that two of these are 
Hindoo and Arabic has been generally admitted. 
The doubts that have arisen respect only the third, 
or that original and essential part which, to the 
Malayan, stands in the same relation as the Saxon 
to the English, and which I have asserted to be 
one of the numerous dialects of the widely-extended 
language found to prevail, with strong features of 
similarity, throughout the archipelago on the hi- 
ther side of New Guinea, and, with a less marked 
resemblance, amongst the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean To shew the general identity, or radi- 
cal connexion, of its dialects, and, at the same 
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time, their individual differences, I beg leave to 
refer the reader' to the tables annexed to a paper 
on the subject which I presented, so long ago as 
the year I78O, to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
is printed in vol. vi. of the ArclxEologia ; also a 
table of comparative numerals in the appendix to 
vol. iii. of Captain Cook's last voyage ; and like- 
wise to the chart of ten numerals, in two hrmdred 
languages, by the Rev. E. Patrick, recently pub- 
lished in Valpy's Classical, Biblical, and Oriental 
Journal' 

" Again, Marsden states : 

" ' But whatever pretensions any particular spot 
may have to precedence in this respect, the so 
wide dissemination of a language common to all 
bespeaks a high degree of antiquity, and gives a 
claim to originality, as far as we can venture to 
apply that term, which signifies no more than 
the state beyond which we have not the means, 
either historically or by fair inference, of tracing 
the origin. In this restricted sense it is that we 
are justified in considering the main portion of 
the Malayan as original, or indigenous, its affinity 
to any continental tongue not having yet been shewn ; 
and least of all can we suppose it connected with 
the monosyllabic, or Indo-Chinese, with which it 



" When we find an original language bearing 
no traces of being derived from any continental 
' Also vol. iv. vf the Bengal Asiatic Researches. 
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tongue, we must conclude the people likewise to be 
original, in the restricted sense, or to have emigra- 
ted with their language from some source hither< 
to unknown. The Sanscrit and Arabic additions 
to the original stock are well marked, though the 
period, of the introduction of the former is bidden 
in darkness. It may be inferred, however, that 
it came with the Hindoo religion, the remains of 
which are yet in existence. It is evident that the 
question resolves itself into two distinct branches : 
first, the original language, its extent, the coinci- 
dence of its dialects, its source, &c. ; secondly, its 
discrepancies, whence arising, &c. ; together with 
the inquiry into the probable tinte and mode of 
the introduction of the Sanscrit. With the latter 
of these inquiries I have nothing to do ; on the 
former subject I may collect some valuable infor- 
mation by adding the dialects of the savage tribes 
in the interior of Borneo and Celebes. 

" The alphabets of the island of Java, of the 
Tagala, and the Bngis of Celebes, are given by 
Comeille, Le Brmi, Thevenot, and Forrest." 

Of Mr. Brooke's sojourn at Singapore it is 
unnecessary to speak ; and I accordingly resume 
my extracts with his ensuing voyage from that port 
and again for the Indian archipelago ; but content- 
ing myself, for reasons which need not be entered 
into at length, with only that portion of his ex- 
cursion to Celebes and among the Bugis which 
particularly bears upon his Bomeon sequel. 
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" Dec. Itk, 1839 Off Great Solombo. Never 

was there a more tedious passage than ours has 
been from Singapore. Sailing from that place on 
the 20th November, we have encountered a suc- 
cession of calms and light winds — creeping some 
days a few miles, and often lying becalmed for 
forty-eight hours without a breath to fill the sails. 
Passing through the straits of Rhio and Banca, 
and watering at the islands of Nanka, we stood 
thence for Pulo Babian, or Lubeck, lay a night 
becalmed close to the Arrogants Shoal, of which, 
however, we saw nothing, owing probably to the 
smoothness of the water. The depths are greater 
than laid down on Horsburgh's chart, varying from 
tbirty-six to thirty-eight fathoms. A calm now 
keeps us off the greater Solombo, which it is my 
intention to visit when in my power. 

» 8M. — Drifted past Solombo in the cahn, and, 
reluctant to return, I continued on my voyage with 
a light breeze from the eastward. This island is 
well laid down : from the sea, we made its longi- 
tude 113° 31'; Horsburgh gives it 113° 28', which, 
considering that both observations were made afloat, 
is a near enough approximation. The land is low, 
with a single hill, shewing round from the west- 
ward, flat or wedge-shaped from the eastward. 
The smaller Solombo is low : both wooded. 

" \Oth. — In sight of Laurots islands. 

" Wth. — In the evening stood within four miles 
of the southern island of Laurots. These islands 
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are high and steep, covered with wood, and unin- 
habited. The easternmost island seems, by bear- 
ings, badly laid down, being not far enough to the 
southward and eastward. The southern island is 
called by the Bugis, Mata Siri ; the eastern, Kada- 
pangan ; the northern one, Kalamhow. A few 
rocks and islets lay off them ; water deep, and 
apparently clear, of all danger. 

" 15th. — Turatte Bay. After experiencing 
continued calms and light winds, and falhng short 
of water, we at length reached this bay, and 
anchored in 7i fathom. The first impression of 
Celebes is highly favourable. The mountains pre- 
sent a bold outline, and rise in confused masses, 
until crowned by what is commonly called Boiithian 
Hill. The sides of the mormtains slope gradually 
to the sea, and present an inviting and diversified 
aspect of wood and cleared land. I despatched a 
boat for water to a small village j and the crew 
were well received by the natives, after they he- 
came assured that they were not pirates. 

" The outline of this bay, in Norie's chart, is 
not badly laid down : but, on either side, there is 
great room for improvement and survey. Turatte 
Bay may be fairly so called, as the district (or 
negri) generally hears that name. The larboard 
point of Turatte Bay (approaching) is called Mala- 
saro, which comes next to Tanjong Layken in the 
charts. The starboard point is Tanjong Uju Loke, 
and from Uju Loke the land runs low to the point 
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of Galumpang, the entrance of a river marked in 
the charts. From Uju Loke (named Bolo Bolo in 
Norie's chart), the coast-line runs for 12 or 15 
miles to Bolo Bolo, which space is entirely omitted. 
Bolo Bolo forms the entrance of Bonthian Bay. 

" l6M. — Bonthian Bay. Called Banthi by the 
natives : is in lat. 5* 37' s. ; long. 1 19° S3' e. 

" The bay is pretty well laid down by Dalrymple. 
The small Dutch fort or entrenchment stands ra- 
ther on the eastern bight of the bay, and is com- 
, posed of a few huts, surrounded by a ditch and 
green bank. Two guns at each comer compose 
its strength, and the garrison consists of about 
thirty Dutchmen and a few Javanese soldiers. We 
were cordially and hospitably received by the of- 
ficers, and, after a great deal of trouble and many 
excuses, here procured horses to carry us to the 
waterfall. Bonthian hill is immediately over this 
place ; a flat space of rice-ground, some miles in 
extent, only intervening. The hill (so called) may 
with more propriety he designated as a range of 
mountains which here attain their utmost height 
and sink down gradually almost across the penin- 
sula. The view is most attractive : the green and 
refreshing rice-grounds in the front, and behind, 
the slopes of the mountain and its various peaks, 
verdant grass, wooded chasms, and all the ine- 
qualities which mark a mountain-region. I am 
very anxious to mount to the summit ; but so many 
difficulties are thrown in the way, that I almost 
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despair — horses and guides are not to be procured. 
The Dutch say the natives are lazy : the natives 
say they dare not go without authority — either 
way We are the losers ; but the officers certainly 
exert themselves in our favour. Coming into this 
bay, there is some difficulty in distinguishing the 
fort ; but coming from the westward, its position 
may readily be known by steering for two lumps 
on the s.E. decUvity of the mountain. 

" 18/A. — Got ashore by seven o'clock to start 
for the waterfall ; till nine we were detained by 
want of horses, but after much trouble the animals 
were procured, and off we started. Our party con- 
sisted of three doctors (him of the fortification, a 
German gentleman, Treacher, and Theylingen) 
and myself, with native guides. The road lay for 
a short way along the beach, then struck into the 
thicket, and we commenced a gradual ascent. The 
scenery was most striking and lovely ; glades and 
glens, grassy knolls and slopes, with scattered trees, 
and the voice of a hidden river which reached our 
ears from a deep valley on the left hand. Pro- 
ceeding thus for some distance, we at length 
plunged into the wood, and descending a short 
space, found ourselves by the side of the stream be- 
low the waterfall. Here, breakfast being finished, 
we all stripped to our trousers, entered the water, 
and advanced along the bed of the river to the fall. 
The banks on either hand, steep and woody, pre- 
vented any other mode of approach, and the stream 
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rushing down and falling over huge rocks, rendered 
the only available one anything hut easy. At times 
we were up to the arms, then crawling out and 
stealing with care over wet and slippery stones, 
now taking advantage of a few yards of dry ground, 
and ever and anon swimming a pool to shorten 
an unpleasant climh. In this manner we advanced 
about half a mile, when the fall became visible ; 
thick trees and hanging creepers intervened j be- 
tween and through the foliage we first saw the 
water glancing and shining in its descent. The 
effect was perfect. After some little farther and 
more difficult progress, we stood beneath the fall of 
about 150 feet sheer descent. The wind whirled 
in eddies, and carried the sleet over us, chilling 
our bodies, but unable to damp our admiration. 
The basin of the fall is part of a circle, with the 
outlet forming a funnel ; bare cliffs, perpendicular 
on all sides, form the upper portion of the vale, and 
above and below is all the luxmiant vegetation of 
the East ; trees, arched and interlaced, and throw- 
ing down long fantastic roots and creepers, shade 
the scene, and form one of the richest sylvan pro- 
spects I have ever beheld. The water, foaming 
and flashing, and then escaping amid huge grey 
stones on its troubled course — clear and transpa- 
rent, expanding into tranquil pools, with the flicker- 
ing sunshine through the dense foliage — all com- 
bine to form a scene such as Tasso has described.' 
' Canto XV. stanza 55, 36. 
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" Inferior in body of water to many falls in 
Switzeriand, it is superior to any in sylvan beauty ; 
its deep seclusion, its undisturbed solitude, and the 
difficulty of access, combine to heighten its charms 
to the imagination. Our descent was like our 
upward progress. Having again dressed ourselves, 
we rested for a time, and then started for Bonthian 
— wearing away the rest of the day shooting amid 
the hills. Theylingen and myself procured many 
specimens, and returned laden with our spoil, and 
charmed with our day's excursion. The waterfall 
is called Sapo, from the neighbouring green peak 
of that name. The height of our resting-place 
(not the highest point of the day's ascent) was 
750-5 feet, by Newman's two barometers ; yet this 
is the bottom of the mountain on its western slope. 
The officers dined with us ; they are very polite 
and kind ; and we retired early to rest, all the 
better for our excursion. 

"igtk. — At 6 A.M. went with the Dutch offi- 
cers shooting, and reached the same stream which 
forms the waterfall. The scenery delightful ; . 
water cool, and pleasant for bathing, a luxury I 
enjoyed in high perfection, ' Aboard again to a 
late breakfast." 
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Daio Matara, the Bugis. Excursions in Celebes. Dispute with 
the Rajah's Gon-in<law. Baboon shot. Appearance of the 
country. Visit the Resident. Barometrical observations. 
Tlie Bugis. Geography. Coral reefs. Visit the Rana of 
Lamatte. Population and products of the country. 

"I MAY here iDduIge in a brief episode, to in- 
troduce my Bugis companion, Dain Matara, — 
which properly I should have done long since, — 
a man well bom, and, for bis country, affluent and 
educated : he offered, at Singapore, to accompany 
me on this expedition, refusing all pay or remu- 
neration, and stating that the good name to be 
acquired, and the pleasure of seeing different 
places, would recompense him. At first, I must 
own, this disinterestedness rendered me suspicious ; 
but conceiving that the greatest utility might 
accrue from his assistance, I agreed to take him 
with bis servant. Our long passage seemed to 
make us well acquainted, and, I believe, raised a 
mutual confidence. Dain, cheerful, good-tempered, 
and intelligent, gained daily on my esteem j and, 
by the time we reached Bontbian, I was rejoiced 
that he accompanied me. 
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" On this day we succeeded in procuring horsesr 
and guides for the hill, as it is called. 

"20/A. — By 8 A.M. our preparations were com- 
plete, and we mounted our horses ; a motley group 
we formed, composed of Treacher, Theylingen, and 
myself, two seamen (Spence and Balls), Dain 
Mat^a, a son-in-law of the Bonthian Kajah, and 
sis footmen. Provisions for four days were on one 
of the horses, and a goodly stock of fowling-pieces, 
besides my mountain barometer. The plain was 
soon cleared ; and three hours* ride by a good 
horse -path brought us to the village of Senua, con- 
sisting of a doaen houses. We found the inhabi- 
tants hospitable, and took refuge from a heavy 
squall of wind and rain in the best house the place 
afforded. During the rain the thermometer sunk 
to 76", but rose directly afterwards. At half-past 
one the rain cleared away, but we were detained 
until three by the Bugis getting their dinner. 
During this time I strayed along the sparkling 
stream which runs by the village, and after en- 
joying a bathe, called to horse, in order to proceed. 
Great was my surprise, however, to be told by the 
Rajah's son-in-law that he supposed we were going 
back. A discussion arose, — he declaring there 
was no road for the horses, and that we could 
not go farther j whilst I insisted, if he would not 
advance, I should continue my journey on foot. 
After much time had been lost, our guide set off 
slowly and reluctantly, and we proceeded for two 
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or three miles, when, finding our head turned to 
the southward, and the road descending, I again 
called a halt, and was once more told it was not 
possible to mount farther. A scheme had heen 
formed to lead us found about, and take us gra- 
dually down, until too late to mount again. A 
long parley ensued ; both parties seemed resolute ; 
and it finished by our unloading the baggage-horse, 
and toaking a small parcel of necessaries to carry 
on foot. Our guide, however, never intended 
matters to go so far, and we finished at last by 
taking half the horses, and allowing him (the 
Rajah's son-in-law) to descend with ,the rest. This 
being done, we had to retrace our road nearly to 
Senua j and a little before sunset our party crossed 
an awkward stream, and struck into the path up 
the mountains. 

" A short walk brought us to Leogan Lengang 
about dusk, where we put up for the night. For 
the first time, this day I saw the cockatoo in his 
wild state ; I was within easy shot of two of them, 
but the stream lay between us, and I felt some 
compunction at shooting these favourite birds. 

"Lourikeets were in great plenty, and many 
varieties of pigeons and doves, besides other birds. 
Near Lengan Lengang we encountered a commu- 
nity of dusky baboons, many of them very large 
and powerful : after a hard scramble I got within 
shot of them ; on my firing the first barrel, the 
young ones and females made off, but the leaders 
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of the band disdained to retreat, and, with threaten- 
ing gestures and grimaces, covered the retreat of 
their party. The consequence was, I sacrificed 
one of these heroes, of a large size : he fell from 
the branch on which he was seated into a deep 
valley, and his fall completed the rout of the rest. 
Spence, in the mean time, having arrived, I de- 
spatched him to secure the prize j but at the bottom 
of the valley the baboons again shewed themselves, 
and manifested every inclination to fall on him ; 
another barrel put them to flight, and between ub 
we dragged the fallen hero to the horses. 

"The village of Lengan Lengang consists of 
about a dozen houses, is situated in a nook of the 
bills, and surrounded by cocoanut-trees. We were 
accommodated in the principal house, and treated 
with every hospitality. The people of the bills 
are poor, though their land is fertile, and pro- 
duces abundance of rice and Indian com. Theft 
is said to be common, especially of horses, and the 
care of the horses belonging to travellers devolves 
on the villagers ; for, in case a horse is stolen, a 
fine is imposed on the popnlation in general. To 
prevent this misfortune, our hosts kept playing, as 
long as we could bear it, on an instrument like a 
clarionet; but at 12 o'clock, after trying in vain 
to sleep, we were obliged to stop the noise and risk 
the horses. 

" This instrument is about three feet long, with 
five or six holes, and a flat mouthpiece on the cane- 
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tube ; the sound is musical when gently breathed 
into, but in their usual mode of playing, it emits 
Mghtful shrieks. During the night the thermome- 
ter sunk to 69", and we were glad of our blankets. 

"21s/. — Rose between five and six. Took 
some barometrical observations, and at half-past six 
continued our upward way. As far as Iiengan 
Lengang the country presents beautiful woodland 
and mountain scenery, with luxuriant vegetation, 
thickly wooded valleys, and sparkling streams. 
The flats and valleys are occupied by rice-grounds, 
and the pasturage is of the very finest description 
for all sorts of cattle ; the grass short and rich. 
Lengan Lengang is the last point where the 
cocoanut or other palms is seen, but there it 
grows remarkably well, and attains a great height. 
Above this point the wood, generally speaking, 
becomes smaller, and the vegetation more coarse, 
the hUls being covered with a rank high grass, 
and ferns, similar to ttose in England. Three 
hours' slow travelling brought us to the village 
of Lokar, situated at the foot of the peak of that 
name. I mounted, whilst breakfast was prepar- 
ing, nearly to the top, and up to the belt of thick 
wood which surrounds the last 100 or 150 feet. 
Observations were repeated here, shewing a great 
fall of the mercury, and afterwards taken at the 
village. Lokar consists of a few scattered huts, 
situated amid gardens of fruit and vegetables : 
the mango, the guava, the jack, and the plantain, 
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with cabbages and Indian corn, compose the stock 
of the inhabitants ; the latter constitutes their 
principal food, and is granaried for use in largo 
quantities, not only in the house, but on frame- 
works of bamboo without, on which it is thickly 
hung in rows, with the heads downward, to protect 
it from the weather. The highest summit, called 
Lumpu Balong, was visible when we first arrived, 
some miles in advance : at breakfast-time the 
clouds entirely covered it, and rolled down upon 
Lokar in heavy rain, driving us into a miserable 
but for shelter. 

" During the rain the thermometer fell to 70°. 
At 3 P.M. started for some huts we saw at the foot 
of Lumpu Balong, having first sent our horses 
back to Lengan Lengang, being assured their far- 
ther progress was impracticable. When, however, 
our guide from Lokar understood our intention of 
reaching Lumpu Balong, he objected to proceed, 
on the plea that the village in advance was inha- 
bited by people from Turatte. We managed to 
coax him on, and, after two and a half hours' walk, 
reached Parontalas. The country, ascending gra- 
dually, becomes more and more wild ; the wood 
stunted : and the streams, finding their way through 
masses of rock, leave strong traces of their occa- 
sional violence. Parontalas stands on the edge 
of the forest which skirts Lumpu Balong, from 
which it has not long been retrieved. It consists 
of a few scattered huts, far apart. Potatoes, to- 
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bacco, and coffee are grown here, the former in 
great abundance. Like the rest of the people, their 
food consists of Indian com ^ and, as in the other 
villages, they breed horses. Our host of Paron- 
talas was very polite, and gave us some fowls and 
the accommodation of his house; the latter, in- 
deed, was needful, for we were all badly provided 
with covermg, and the mountain-air was raw and 
cold. To our request for guides to ascend the 
mountain he replied, that it was necessary to con- 
sult the head man of the district, who Uved some 
little distance off. In the interim we made our- 
selves very happy, determined to ascend with or 
without a guide or guides. We lay down at nine, 
in order to be ready for the morning's work, the 
thermometer standing at 59' in the house. 

" 22(/, — At five, when we rose, the thermometer 
stood at 56" in the air. The head man had ar- 
rived, and willingly gave us guides, warning us 
only of the difficulty of the ascent. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness and attention of this simple 
old man. He remembered the time the English 
had the country, and spoke of his people's respect 
for our nation, and their regret that we had left 
the country. At 6 a.m. we started, and, after 
walking about a mile, plunged into the belt of 
forest which environs Lumpu Balong. From six 
till half-past two, we were alternately ascending 
and descending, scrambling over rocks or fallen 
timber, or cutting a path through the most tangled 
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thicket that ever tore the wayfarer. To add to 
our difficulty, during the latter half of the ascent, 
we could procure no water, which caused us con- 
siderable sufiering. At length, however, we stood 
at the summit of Lumpu Balong, and looked, on 
either side, over a vast sea of fleecy clouds which 
roUed beneath. The top is a narrow ridge, 
covered with stunted trees and luxuriant moss ; 
and a second peak to the westward, of rather less 
elevation, is separated from it by a declivity. I 
climbed to the top of a tree to look along the 
mountain, and make certain that we were at the 
highest point ; and having convinced myself of 
this, I proceeded with the barometric observa- 
tions, which were concluded by 3 p.m. ; for it was 
highly necessary to get down before night over- 
took us in the dreary and inhospitable forest. 
Our thirst, too, was tormenting, and increased 
by hearing the fall of a torrent deep in the val- 
ley to the northward. 

" As far as I could observe, the northern face 
of the mountain was perpendicular ; and the ascent 
on that side would have been attended with greater 
difficulty than from the point we chose. Our 
way down was easier, and the descent was made 
as expeditiously as the nature of the ground would 
allow. Having fairly worn our shoes off our jeet, 
we were pierced by brambles and thorns in a 
cruel manner. Our guide, in going down, dis- 
covered a tree with a bee-hive in it containing 
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great store of honey. The Bugis instantly attacked 
the tree ; on seeing which, my first impression 
was, that it would be prudent to retreat to a 
distance ; hut their composure induced me to re- 
main ; and, to my surprise, when the tree was 
laid open, the honey was taken out in large quanti- 
ties, and the bees brushed oflF the comb without 
offering to sting. Though flying round about us, 
and on the bands of all the people, they were 
quite innocent of harm ; and I conclude, therefore, 
they were different from the common honey-bee. 
The honey was excellent, and refreshed us for a 
few minutes ; hut ultimately only added to our 
thirst. At length, about five, we reached a stream 
of water, and quenched our thirst with draughts 
of the coolest and most limpid mountain-stream. 
The Bugis, though, like ourselves, they had been 
without any water from nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing till five in the evening, refused to drink, al- 
leging that it was highly injurious after eating 
honey! Glad were we, just at dark, to get clear 
of the forest j and a short walk farther brought 
us to our temporary dwelling. We were much 
knocked up, and very much torn with the thorns. 
A brief dinner, and a delicious cigar, and we lay 
down to sleep — not even incommoded by the cold, 
which kept U3 awake the last night. 

" S3rf. — Having, through mistake, forgotten to 
bring up any money, I had no means of repaying 
the obligations received from these simple hill- 
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people except by promises. My old Mend ordered 
the guide of yesterday to accompany us to the 
plains, to receive his own payment, and to bring 
some things, for others, up there. At ten we 
hohbled forth very foot-sore, and lacking proper 
covering for our feet. The prospect of four or 
five hours' walk to Lengan Lengang was very un- 
pleasant; and in proportion to our expected pain 
was our gratification on meeting all our horses 
within three miles of Parontalas— a^^ the horses, 
which all the men swore could not, by any pos- 
sibility, ascend, were there ; and though without 
saddles and bridles, or the Bugis, we were too 
glad to mount. We went down by another road. 
Four hours brought us to Lengan Lengang, where 
we rested for two hours, and, remounting, reached 
Bonthian at about seven o'clock in the evening. 
Thus concluded this interesting excursion into a 
hill-region, where we attained the summit of Lumpu 
Balong, never before reached by European, The 
Dutch oflScers informed me that three successive 
Kesidents of Bonthian had attempted it and failed. 
" Before I conclude, I may take a brief survey 
of the country. The hills are generally rounded 
or flat at top, and not ofFeriug any rugged or 
broken peaks. The scenery about Senua and 
Lengan Lengang is the perfection of woodland, 
with the picturesque characteristics of a mountain- 
region J the climate admirably suited, thence to 
the summit, for Europeans, said capable of pro- 
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ducing most European and tropical plants to per- 
fection. Coffee-pIantatioDS, on these hills, might 
be undertaken with certainty of success ; and there 
is much in the character of the natives which 
would facilitate the operation. To the westward, 
of Lokar, and somewhat lower, is a fine extensire 
plain, which we just skirted coming down : it was 
cultivated in every part, apparently with rice. The 
vegetable productions of the hills I have briefly 
mentioned; but I may add, that the wild rasp- 
berry was found, and that wild guavas grow in the 
greatest abundance, as well as oranges and grapes. 

" The animal kingdom, of course, we had no 
time to examine ; but the babi rupa is said to be 
found in the higher regions ; and in the forest, 
towards the summit of Lumpu Balong, we saw 
the dung of wild cattle, which I am told are a 
species of urus. The birds we saw were, paroquets 
of two sorts, viz. the lourikeet, and a small green 
paroquet ; a large green pigeon, specimens of 
which we got ; the cream-coloured pigeon of Bor- 
neo ; besides many others. 

" The geological formation of the r^on I 
must leave to others. I brought down some speci- 
mens of the rocks and loose stones, which are, I 
believe, pummice j if so, I presume the formation 
volcanic, similar to Java. 

*' Q4-th. — Called on the Resident, and saw the 
Rajah. 

" 25M. — Christmas, with his jolly nose and 
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icy hands : here it is hot enough I Were I to 
live in this country, I should retire for the sea- 
son up in the mountains. Dined with the Resi- 
dent of Bonthian ; hy no means surprised that he 
and his congeners had failed in their attempt to 
climb the mountain : the Resident is a native I 
In the evening, celebrated the day with all sorts 
of sports. 

"26th Mid-day quitted Bonthian, and ran 

to Boele Comba or Compa. 

"27lh I have little to say of Boele Comba. 

It is situated in the bight of the bay, eastward of 
Bonthian. There appears to be much confusion 
in Horsburgh's Directory about the latitude and 
longitude, and the hill cdled after the place. 
This hill is the last of the mountain-range, some- 
what detached, covered with wood, of moderate 
elevation, and peaked. From our anchorage, two 
miles from the fort, it bore n.n.w. The fort is 
similar to the one at Bonthian-; the country pretty, 
and nearly level. The Bonthian mountains (i. e. 
Lumpu Balong and the range) shew steep and weU 
in the background. Game abounds, by report. 
Europeans are subject to complaints of the eyes, 
and occasionally to fever. Any vessel running in 
should be very careful, for the charts are de- 
fective, and Boele Comba reef is said to project 
farther to the westward of the fort than laid 
down. 

"I here subjoin a list of our barometric ob- 
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servations, the upper barometer reduced to the rate 
of the lower and standard one : 

Smua, 20(A December, 1839. 
Bar. A. D. 

1. 30054 . . 



8^ 1 . 



Lengan Lengang, 21a( December. 



\. 


30119 


. . 79 78-5 6" 30" A.M. 


2. 


27 '988 


. . 70 69-5 e" 0° .. 




Lokar Peak, 2Ut December, lOOfeet below ntmrniV. 




Bar. 


A. D. 


1. 
2. 


30095 
25975 


• ■ ^« »'>llO>.30»..«. 
. . 79 79 J 




Hill 


n tke way to Lumpu Balotig, 22rf December. 




Bar. 


A. D. 


1. 


30144 


. . 90 90 Mean between S*> and 


2. 


23-612 


. . 66 65-5 10»40"A.M. 
Lumpu Baloag Peak. 22<i December. 




Bar. 


A. D. 


1. 


30146 


. . 89-5 90-5 2" O-p.H. 


2. 


22-718 


. . 64 63-5 2'' 30" „ 



"28/A — Leaving Boele Comba after break- 
fast, we shaped our course for Point Berak. 

" With the richest country, the natives of 
these places are poor, and they bear no good-will 
to their rulers. It is likewise certain that few 
active measures are resorted to for forwarding the 
development of the native character and local re- 
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sources. The Resident is a Macassar-born native, 
and this fact alone speaks volumes for the mode 
and manner of government. The people of the 
country I found a kind and simple race ; and 
though they are accused of pride and laziness by 
their masters, I could not, circumstances taken 
into consideration, discover any trace of the latter 
vice, and the former I can readily forgive them. 
That the Bugis are not an indolent race is well 
proved by their whole conduct, wherever circum- 
stances offer any inducement to exertion. Even 
here, the cleared country and the neat cultivation 
prove them far otherwise j and traces are visible 
everywhere on the mountains, of their having been 
more highly cultivated than at present. CoflFee- 
plantations once flourished, and being destroyed 
during a war, years ago, have never been renewed. 
Enclosures and partition-walls in decay are very 
frequent, marking the former boundary of culti- 
vation. That they are independent enough to be 
proud, I honour them for ! The officers allowed 
they were courageous ; and one designated them 
as ^fier comme un Espagnol ;' and, on the whole, 
no doubt exists in my mind that they are people 
easily to be roused to exertion, either agricultural 
or commercial ; their sullen and repulsive manners 
towards their masters rather indicating a dislike 
to their sway ; and the idleness complained of, 
only proving that the profits of labour are l^wer 
than they ought to be. 
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" Nothing so strongly marks the degradation 
of a race or nation as a cheerful acquiescence un- 
der a foreign rule. The more virtuous, the more 
civilised, the more educated a people, the more 
turbulent, indolent, and sullen, when reduced to 
a state of subjection ; the fewer qualities will they 
have to please their masters, when foreign rule is 
oppressive, or looks solely to the advantage of the 
country of the conquerors, and not of the con- 
quered. There is no race will willingly submit ; 
the bayonet and the sword, the gallows and the 
whip, imprisonment and confiscation, must be con- 
stantly at work to keep them under. 

" Leaving Boele Comba, as I before said, we 
shaped our course for Tanjong Berak, passing 
between that point and the north island. The 
passage is excellent, clear of all danger, aa far 
as we could see, with deep water. The rocks 
reported to exist by Horsburgh, and put down 
on Norie's chart, have no existence. The Bugis 
prahus always use this channel, and know them 
not ; and the captain of a Dutch cruiser informed 
me that he had often run through the passage 
at night, and that it was clear of all danger or 
obstruction. 

" My own observation went to verify the fact j 
for every part of the passage appears deep and 
dear, and we passed over the spots where these 
rocks are marked. Approaching Tanjong Berak, 
there is a sandy beach, where a vessel may get 
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anchorage in case the wind dies away. The tides 
in the channel are strong ; here, and along the 
south coast, the ebb runs from the eastward, the 
flood from the west. Having cleared the channel, 
we hauled into the Bay of Boni, which, although 
running in a north and south direction, has some 
headlands extending to the eastward. There are 
two places marked on the chart, viz. Berak and 
Tieroj but these, instead of being towns or vil- 
lages, are names of districts ; the first, reaching 
from Tanjong Berak, about 15 miles, till it joins 
Tiero ; Tiero, extending from the northern con- 
fine of Berak to Tanjong Labu, 15 miles in all. 
To the northward and eastward is a high island 
cfdled Balunrueh. From Tanjong Berak the water 
along the coast is very deep ; no soundings with 
50 fathom. Towards evening we went into Tiero 
Bay, a pretty secluded spot. The southern part 
of the bay is foul, having a reef visible at low 
water. The northern headland has a spit running 
from it, with 14 fathom half a mile (or Uttle 
more) ofi". Within the bay there is no bottom 
with 50 fathom till near its northern extremity, 
where the water shoals suddenly. Running in, 
in a squall, we got into SJ fathom, where we an- 
chored. This country belongs to the Dutch as (bx 
as Point Labu. 

" 29M. — Calm all day. Sounded the bay: 
the southern point has a steep coral-reef nearly 
a quarter of a mile off. The southern part of 
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the l)ay is enclosed by a reef, part of which seems 
to me artificial, for the purpose of catching fish, 
and is shallow : outside the reef the water is deep 
close to. The western shore is lined by a reef 
close to it, and the water is deep. The centre 
part of the bay is very deep ; and within 100 
yards of where we lay we got no bottom at 17 
fathoms. The next cast was 6, and the next 3 
fathoms — hard clay bottom. A small river dis- 
charges itself, in the northern part, inside the 
anchorage : there is a considerable depth within, 
but the bar is shallow. The scenery on the river 
is beautiful ; wild at first, and gradually becoming 
undulating and cultivated. Birds are plenty : 
cockatoos abound, of which I shot two. This 
part of the country possesses considerable geolo- 
gical interest : the hills round the bay are of 
slight elevation; and 80 or 100 feet from the sea- 
level are large masses of coral-rock, upheaved by 
some convulsion. 

" 30th. — Under weigh. Brought up in 23 
fathoms, amid the coral-shoals. 

" 3\st. — Visited the island of Balunrueh for 
sights. 

*' Tanjong Labu is bluff and bold, and of mo- 
derate elevation. The land from thence trends 
away westward, forming a long bay, which, for 
distinction, may be called Labu Bay, at the n.w. 
part of which is the town of Songi, the principal 
place about here. Between Labu and Songi are 
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the following countries : Kupi Kajang, Pakah, 
Buah, Ealaku, Baringan, and Magnarabunbang ; 
each with a separate petty Rajah. The country 
is moderately well cleared ; about an average 
height, near the shore, of ,300 feet; with few 
habitations about, but no towns or villages. The 
mountain-range throws a spur downward to the 
sea, in the vicinity of Songi and the fine peaks 
of Lumpu Balong ; and Wawa Karang, with the 
cot^tision of mountains, form a magnificent back- 
ground to the prospect. From Magnarabunbang 
the land runs away to the eastward towards Tan- 
Jong Salanketo, which must be described on a 
future occasion. In the offing are several islands 
and numerous reefs. The principal island is 
Baiunrueh, 400 or 500 feet high j bold, steep, 
and covered with trees, except at its northern ex- 
tremity, where it is low, with a sandy point. Off 
this north point runs a coral-reef : direction 354°, 
and extent about two miles. At the s.w. angle 
of the island there is likewise a reef stretching 
half a mile ; and the shores all round, for a short, 
distance, are Uned with coral, outside of which 
the water is apparently very deep. We could get 
no soundings with a hand lead, half a mile to 
the westward. 

" Off Baiunrueh, to the s.E., is the islet of 
Liang Liang; next to Liang Liang, Tanbunoh, 
which is larger ; then Cadingareh Batantampeh 
(the largest), Cotingduan Lariahriah, and two is- 
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lands to the northward called Canallo. Balunmeh 
and Batantampeh have both indifferent fresh wa- 
ter; the former near the low point at the north 
end. From the s.w. end of Liang Liang a reef 
runs out. The bearing, from the small hill, over 
the watering place of Balunmeh, was 77°- The 
reef extends to 104°, and stretches to the south- 
ward besides : near Liang Liang it is narrow. 
Its limits I could not define. 

" Between Liang Liang and Tanbunoh a nar- 
row reef, and spits from most of the islands. 
Two patches lay off Balunrueh about two miles and 
a half: the first, bearing 319°, is narrow, and 
about half a mile long j the other smaller, and 
bearing 287°. Part of the day we passed on 
Balunrueh was very hot; but we got satisfactory 
sights, and sailed round the island, returning to 
the vessel about six in the evening. 

" I must now return to Labu, to give some 
account of the channel between the reefs ; as, 
from the appearance of the charts, it would seem 
.impossible to navigate the western side of the 
bay. Having passed Tanjong Labu at a distance 
of 3| or 4 miles, get the flat-topped hill called 
Bulu Tanna ahead. Close to the Bulu Tanna, 
in the- foreground, is another smaller hill, with 
two remarkable tufts on the top : this hill, just 
open to the eastward of Bulu Tanna, is the lead- 
ing mark for Songi, which stands to the west- 
ward. This mark will lead clear, or very nearly 
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SO, of all the reefs ; but as there is uncertainty 
in the distance from Tanjong Labu, it may be 
necessary to diverge from the straight course in 
order to avoid some of the patches. In the day- 
time the coral is seen with the greatest ease ; 
and a vessel with a look-out aloft, and a breeze, 
may proceed with safety. The first reef is on 
the starboard hand ; part was dry, and shoal- 
water about. This first patch is in the proximity 
of the great reef called Melompereh, which runs 
to the eastward. Besides these, the channel is 
occasionally lined by patches on either hand ; 
but is no where narrower than a mile and a half, 
and is any thing but difficult navigation, so far, 
in clear weather. 

*' Jan. 'ttk, 1840. — Arrived off Songi on the 
1st, and despatched a boat to the old Rajah, or 
Rana, of Lamatte. Our answer was, that not hav- 
ing been to Boni, she feared receiving us, as she 
felt inclined ; but if we would come to her house, 
she should be glad to see us. On the following 
day, accordingly, we paid our visit at her residence, 
which is situated about four miles up the river 
Tanca. 

" The old lady is about sixty-five years of 
age, and (as she herself informed us) very poor. 
Her house, indeed, bears every mark of great 
poverty; having a leaky roof, and not sufficient 
matting to cover the bamboo floors. She was 
kind, and seemed pleased to see us ; said I should 
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henceforward be ber son, and that nothing but 
her fear of the Boni Rajah prevented her receiv- 
ing me in the best way in her power j but point- 
ing to the roof and to the floor, she repeated, ' I 
have nothing.' I presented her with such articles 
as I thought would be acceptable to hur ; and> in 
return, she gave me a sarong. 

" The population of the country is consider- 
able. The last district I mentioned was Magnara- 
bunbang. The town of that name, on the sea-side, 
consists of forty-five houses, besides a roving popu- 
lation of Badjows. Along the coast to the east- 
ward, and close to Magnarabunbang, is the river 
of Songi. Proceeding up this shallow river, the 
first village is Tacolompeh, situated on the right 
bank, and consisting of twenty houses ; nearly op- 
posite the village of Pangassa, of thirteen houses ; 
and farther up, about four miles from the river's 
mouth, stands Songi, consisting of 164 bouses on 
the right bank, and 60 on the left. These places 
are all on the low ground, and surrounded with 
cocoanut-trees. 

" Joining the district of Magnarabunbang, on 
the coast, is Lamatt«, the rajanate of our old friend. 
The river, like the Songi, is shallow, and running 
through very low ground. On the left bank is 
Luppa, consisting of twenty-five houses ; then, on 
the right, Ulo, twenty-two houses ; and above Ulo 
comes Ullue, of twelve houses. Nearly opposite 
Ullue is Balammepa, with thirty houses, supe- 
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rior to the others, and inhabited by merchants who 
have made money in trading voyages. This village 
sends yearly two prahus to Singapore. Just above 
Ullue stand seven houses ; and above Balammepa 
is Tanca, the residence of the Rajah of Lamatte, 
consisting of ten houses. The streams, as I have 
said, are shallow, and the ground low, neatly culti- 
vated with Indian com, and abounding in cocoa- 
nut-treea. Behind Magnarabunbang there is a 
narrow strip of low ground, which becomes wider 
as it advances to the eastward, with here and there 
moderate elevations. 

" The chief product of the country is coffee, 
which is grown in great quantities on the hills, but 
brought down as it ripens, when it is collected by 
the Bugis merchants for their annual shipments. 
The yearly produce is stated to be 2000 coyans or 
80,000 peculs. The price is from fifteen to six- 
teen Java rupees the pecul; to which must be 
added the trouble and expense of storing and clear- 
ing from the inner skin. Tortoise-shell is brought 
in by the Badjows j and mother-of-pearl shells in 
any quantity there is demand for. Taking the 
number of houses in this small space, above de- 
scribed, the total will be 308 houses, which, reck- 
oned at the low estimate of eight persons for each 
house, will give 2464 inhabitants: this, however, 
is far below the proper estimate, as there are viU- 
lages scattered between the rivers, and numbers 
of detached houses j in all, therefore, safely com- 
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puted at 5000 persons. The villages, with the 
exception of Balammepa, have an aspect of po- 
verty, and the country is ravaged by that frightful 
scourge the small-pox, and likewise some cases 
apparently of cholera, from the account given of 
the complaint. Near the hill of Bulu Tanna there 
is a hot spring, and likewise, by the report of the 
natives, some slight remains of an old building. 
I regretted much not seeing these ; hut the na- 
tives, with much politeness, begged me not to go 
previous to my visit to Boni, as they would be 
answerable for allowing strangers to see the country 
without orders from the chief Kajah. All I see 
and hear convinces me that the Rajah of Boni 
has great power over the entire country. On a 
friendly communication with him, therefore, de- 
pends our chance of seeing something of the in- 
terior. 

" The inhabitants here are polite, but shy and 
reserved : and the death of the Kana of SongT, 
and the absence of the Kajah Mooda, her reported 
successor, have been against us. 

" 5th. — Sailing from Songi about 4 p.m., we 
directed our course for Tanjong Salanketo. The 
breeze was stiff, which caused us to use consi- 
derable precaution in sailing amongst the shoals. 
Assisted by a native Nacodah, by name Dain Pa- 
-tivi, we were enabled to keep the tortuous channel, 
of which otherwise we should have been ignorant. 
A little farther than the Tanca river is a shoal 
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Stretching from the shore, to avoid which we kept 
Ganallo on our lee bow : this heing cleared, we 
gradually luffed up, ran between two shoals, and 
passed several others." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Brooke's second visit to Sarawak. The civil war. Receives 
a present of a Dyak boy. Escur^Ion to the Beat of war. 
Noldcea of rivers, and settlementH on their banks. Deaths 
and burials. Reasons for and against remaining at Sarawak. 
Djak visitors. Council of war. Why side with the Rajah. 
■ Mode of constructing forts. State of enemy's and Rajah's 
forces. Conduct of the war. 

Mr. Brooke continued his cruise for some time, 
and made very interesting collections of natural 
history, besides acquiring much insight into the 
native history, language, and customs, his detailed 
remarks on which it is to be hoped he will at a 
future day give to the public. He then returned 
to Singapore, where he was detained for several 
months by ill health ; but availed himself of the 
opportunity to recopper and refit the Royalist, 
and set everything else in order for his next visit 
to Sarawak, the remarkable results of which are 
related in the following pages. Still sick and lan- 
guid though he was, the very air of Borneo, and 
the prospect of activity, seemed to restore him to 
life, after the listless rest at Singapore, with "no- 
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thing to oljserve ;" and only cheered by the kindest 
attentions and hospitalities of the inhabitants of 
that interesting and important settlement. 

On the second visit of Mr. Brooke to Sarawak, 
about the end of August 1840, he found the in- 
habitants in nearly the same state as at first, 
although there was much talk of reinforcements, 
and decisive measures for bringing the war to a 
close. The two parties lay within thirty miles of 
each other, the rebels holding the upper part of 
the river, and communication with the interior. 
The Sultan, however, had sent down the Orang 
Kaya de Gadong to take more active measures, 
and his arrival stimulated Muda Hassim to some- 
thing like exertion. This occurred on the ith 
September, 1840, as appears by Mr. Brooke's 
journal, from which I shall give various extracts 
indicative not only of the character of my friend, 
whose ideas were written down at the time the 
impressions were made, but also supplying a dis- 
tinct picture of the progress of this novel and 
amusing civil warfare, and demonstrating the un- 
warlike character of the Sarawak Bomeons. 

'*An army of mixed Malays and Dyaks was 
raised to attack the Dyak tribes in rebellion, and 
this service was successfully performed j the rebel 
Dyaks were defeated, and most of them have since 
come over to the Rajah. Their forces, being weak- 
ened by desertion, were reported not to amount to 
more than 400 or ^00 men, in four or five forts 
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situated on the river ; and it now remained to drive 
them from their last stronghold of resistance. It 
was confidently asserted hy the Rajah and Macota, 
that, were it not for the underhand assistance of 
the Sultan of Sambas, who had constantly supplied 
them with food and ammunition, the insurgents 
would long since have been dispersed. 

"At the period in question they were said to 
be in great distress for want of provisions ; and as 
a force was collecting to attack them from various 
quarters, it was greatly to be hoped that the war 
was verging to a termination. During my week's 
stay I have frequently visited Muda Hassim, and 
he has likewise been on board ; our good under- 
standing knows no interruption ; and these savage, 
treacherous, bloodthirsty Borneons are our good 
friends, with whom we chat and laugh every even- 
ing in familiar converse. I find no cause to alter 
my last year's opinion, that they have few active 
vices ; but indolence is the root of their evils. 

"Sept. 1th Last night I received a strange 

and embarrassing present, in the shape of a young 
Dyak hoy of five years old — a miserable little pri- 
soner, made during this war, from the tribe of 
Brong, The gift causes me vexation, because I 
know not what to do with the poor innocent j and 
yet I shrink from the responsibility of adopting 
him. My first wish is to return him to his parents 
and his tribe ; and if I find I cannot do this, I be- 
lieve it will be better to carry him with me than 
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leave him to become the slave of a slave : for, 
should I send him back, such will probably be his 
fate. I wish the present had been a calf instead 
of a child. 

"Qth. — Situ, my Dyak boy, seems content 
and happy ; and judging by his ways, and his fond- 
ness for tobacco, he must be older than I at first 
supposed. In pursuance of my desire to restore 
him to his parents I made every inquiry as to 
their probable fate ; but have learned nothing that 
leaves me any hope that I shall be able to do so. 
The Brong tribe having taken part with the rebels, 
were attacked by the Eajah's people ; and many 
were killed and the rest scattered. Pino, the 
Brong, knows not whether Situ's parents are alive 
or dead; nor, if the former, whether they have 
fled. Supposing my endeavours to restore the 
child fail, I have resolved to keep him with me, 
for many reasons. The first is, that his future 
prospects wiU be better, and his fate as a freeman 
at Singapore happier, than as a slave in Borneo ; 
the second, that he can be made a Christian. I 
can easily provide for him in some respectable 
household, or take him to England, as may here- 
after be most advantageous for him ; and at the 
former place he can always be made a comfortable 
servant with good training. Yet with all this, I 
cannot disguise from myself that there is respon- 
sibility — a heavy moral responsibility — attached 
to this course, that might be avoided : but then. 
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thould it be avoided? Loofeing to the boy's in- 
terest — temporal, perhaps eternal — I think it 
ought not } and so, provided always I cannot re- 
place him where humanity and nature dictate, I 
will take the responsibility, and serve this wretched 
and destitute child as far as lies in my power. He 
is cast on my compassion ; I solemnly accept the 
charge ; and I trust his future life may bear good 
fruit, and cause me to rejoice at my present de- 
cision. 

" Oct. 2d. — Lying at Sarawak, losing valuable 
time, but pending the war difficult to get away ; 
for whenever the subject is mentioned, Muda 
Hassim begs me not to desert him just as it is 
coming to a close, and daily holds out prospects of 
the arrival of various Dyak tribes. The Kajah 
urged upon me that he was deceived and betrayed 
by the intrigues of Pangeraus, who aimed at alien- 
ating his country ; and that if I left him, he should 
probably have to remain here for the rest of his 
life, being resolved to die rather than yield to the 
unjust influence which others were seeking to ac- 
quire over him j and be appealed to me that, after 
our friendly communication, I could not, as an 
English gentleman, desert him under such circum- 
stances. I felt that honourably I could not do so ; 
and though reluctantly enough, I resolved to give 
him the aid he asked; — small indeed, but of con- 
sequence in such a petty warfare. 

'< 3d. — I started to join Macota at Leda Tanah. 
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At 4b. 30m. P.M. a pouring rain delayed us some 
time ; and darkness setting in, rendered our pull a 
long and very disagreeable one. We did not reach 
Leda Tanah until eleven, when we found the army 
in their boats, and a small fort they had built on 
the bank of the river. I moved into Macota's large 
boat, and slept there ; whilst he, as commander-in- 
chief, went backwards and forwards from one post 
to another during the night. 

"4M. — At Leda Tanah the river divided into 
two branches ; one part running past Siniawan, 
the other to the left — likewise to another point of 
the mountain-range. Above Siniawan is Sarambo, 
a high detached mountain, perhaps 3000 feet in 
height, with a notch in the centre. Off Leda 
Tanah is a sand and pebble bank formed by the 
junction of the two streams, and the country around 
is well cleared for this part j whilst the graves on 
the right bank bear witness to the population of 
former days. It is represented to have been a 
flourishing place, and the neighbourhood well in- 
habited, until the breaking out of this unhappy 
war. The situation is delightful, and advantage- 
ously chosen at the confluence of the two streams. 

"5th. — Ascended that to the left for a short 
distance. On the left hand, just above Leda 
Tanah, is the small creek of Sarawak, the original 
settlement, and from which the larger river now 
takes its name. I intended to have returned to- 
day; but as the weather threatened another de- 
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luge, I stopped till the following momiiig. It was 
a curious sight to see the whole army bathe, with 
the commander-in-chief at their head, and his 
Pangerans. The fare of these people is any thing 
but luxurious, for they get nothing but rice and 
salt ; and they were thankful in proportion for the 
small supplies of tea, sugar, and biscuit I was able 
to spare them. 

"6th, — Quitted Leda Tanah, and reached the 
Royalist in five hours, one of which we were delayed 
by the way. The river is remarkably pretty ; banks 
cleared of jungle, with fine trees, and a view of the 
movmtains. Many parts are exceedingly shallow ; 
but the natives state there is a channel for a mode- 
rate-sized vessel as far as Leda Tanah." 

On Mr. Brooke's return on board the Royalist, 
he found his steward Rankin, who had been linger- 
ing some time, still alive ; and a seaman named 
Daniel, whom he had left with a slight fever, sud- 
denly expired at ten at night in a fainting fit. He 
writes in his journal : <* It is difficult to allege the 
immediate cause of his death, which probably arose 
from some organic complaint of the heart or the 
brain, quite independent of fever. Five minutes 
before his decease the man's pulse was high and 
full. The steward will follow in a few days ; and 
death, which has never before entered on hoard, 
will thus strike two blows. To me it is a satis- 
faction that neither is in any way attributable to 
climate. 
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" 1th. — Muda Hassim rendered me every assiBt- 
ance. A grave was prepared, and wood for a coffin ; 
so that by' two o'clock we proceeded to inter the 
dead. His last resting-place was situated on a 
gently rising ground behind the Chinamen's houses. 
The ensign was placed over bis simple bier, and 
he was carried by his shipmates to the grave. AU 
who could be spared attended, and I performed the 
service — that impressive and beautiful service of 
the Church of England. 

" 8M. — Having the melancholy duty of yester- 
.day over was a relief, only alloyed by the sad 
prospect of a near recurrence. I now turned my 
mind seriously to departure, having well weighed 
the pros and cons of the subject. 

" In the first place, the greatest advantage 
would result from my accompanying the Rajah along 
the coast of Borneo ; and if I could hope a reason- 
able time would leave him iree to go there, I would 
w^t spite of the season : for it is evident that by 
myself I should have to form fresh connexions 
amongst the chiefs, and without that I reckon it 
next to impossible to penetrate even a moderate 
distance from the coast in a strange place. The 
next reason is, that it has been intimated to me 
that a rival faction, headed by Pangeran Usop, 
exists in Borneo Proper, and that that Pangeran, 
from my known friendship to Muda Hassim, might 
endeavour to injure me, i. e. kill me. At any rate, 
during Muda Hassim's absence, I should be ob- 
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structed in all my proceediDgs, and could not do 
more than sketch the bare coast-line. These are 
strong and cogent reasons for remaining /or a time, 
if the ultimate ohject be attainable ; and to these 
may be added my own feelings — my reluctance to 
quit the Eajah in the midst of difficulty and dis- 
tress, and his very very sad face whenever I men- 
tion the topic. 

*' On the other hand must be weighed the ap- 
proach of the adverse monsoon, the loss of time, 
and the failure of provisions, which, though but ■ 
luxuries to gentlemen which they can readily dis- 
pense with, are nevertheless necessaries to seamen, 
without which they get discontented, perhaps mu- 
tinous. There are good reasons on both sides. 

" Qth. — I sent Williamson to intimate my ap- 
proaching departure; and when I went in the 
evening the little man had such a sorrowfiil coun- 
tenance that my heart smote me. When I told 
him I would remain if there were the slightest 
chance of a close to the war, his countenance 
cleared, and he gaily repeated that my fortune and 
his would bring this struggle to an end, though 
others forsook him. I then consented to awadt the 
issue a few days longer, and to revisit Leda Taxtah 
to ascertain if the news were true. It ran to the 
effect that the rebels, under the Patingi and Tu- 
mangong, are fortified at the foot of the mountain 
of Saramho, on which hill are three Dyak tribes 
below that of Saramho ; over them Bombak ; and on 
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the summit the Paninjow. The Bombak and Pan- 
injoff have ab-eady, in part, joined Macota, and the 
Saramho are to come in as to-day. These three 
last Dyak tribes deserting the rebels will leave them 
surrounded in their forts, which are commanded 
hy the rest of the hill ; and every thing promises 
well, if the opportunity be vigorously used. The 
Sow and the Singe are in part at Leda Tanah, and 
more Dyaks daily joining. I must push the Rajah 
on to action, for help A-om without is not likely 
to come. Yet I wish still more to accommodate 
matters ; and if he would spare the leaders' lives, 
I believe they would lay down their arms on my 
guarantee. But though he does not say that he 
will kill them, he will listen to no terms of com- 
promise ; and when I reflect that an European 
monarch, in the same circumstances, would act in 
the same way — that the laws of my own country 
woald condemn the men for the same offence — I 
cannot urge the subject into a personal matter. 

" l6th Rankin's (my steward's) death having 

been some time inevitable, it was a relief when the 
event occurred. He was cut off in the flower of 
manhood, from the effects of hard drinking, whiph 
even his fine constitutitm could not resist. I buried 
him near the other man, and had a neat inscrip- 
tion, with the name of the individual, his snip and 
age, placed over each. 

"Days passed on, but not quite unrelieved by 
events. And now I may positively state, that the 
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war will be over in a few days, or not over at all. 
The first of these events was the desertion of the 
Dyaks, and the arrival of their chiefs with Macota. 
Next arrived 200 Chinese from Sambas, under a 
very intelligent Capitan. Rajah All came next, 
bringing some ourang-outangs' heads ; then Datu 
Naraja ; and lastly Pangeran Jedut from Sarebus, 
with the information that the Dyaks of that name, 
in consequence of a war with Linga, would not 
come here. Thus they not only refused to come 
themselves, hut obhged the Linga people to stay at 
home to defend their country. To quiet this coast 
the Sarebus should receive a severe lesson. 

" I7M. — I had a large party of Dyaks on board 
in the evening, viz. the Sing^, Sow, Bombak, and 
Paninjow, in all about fifteen men, with two old 
chiefs. They ate and drank, and asked for every 
thing, hut stole nothing. One man wore a neck- 
lace of beads set with human teeth, taken of course 
in war, which I got from him for two yards of 
red cloth. Another was ornamented with a neck- 
lace of bears' teeth ; and several had such a pro- 
fusion of small white beads about their necks as 
to resemble the voluminous foldings of the old- 
fashioned cravat. As far as I could observe, they 
all seemed in earnest about attacking Siniawan; 
and their allegiance to the Bajah was as warm 
now (in words) as it had been heretofore defective 
in action. 

" iSth. — ^Proceeded in the long-boat to Leda 
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Tanah, which we reached in three and a half 
hoars' pulling, and just in time to witness the 
Btart of 150 Malays smd 100 Dyats of Lundu for 
the mountain of Saramho, at the foot of which 
Siniawtm and the enemies' forts are situated. 

" 19th. — ^Did every thing in my power to urge 
Macota to advance and divert the attention of the 
vebels from the party going up the mountain, hut 
in vain : Malay-like, he would wait. 

" 20th. — I have before remarked that two rivers 
formed a junction at Leda Tanah ; and this day 
I ascended the left-hand stream, or, as they call 
it, the Songi besar ((. e. great Songi). The scenery 
is picturesque ; the hanks adorned with a light 
and variegated foliage of fruit-trees j and every- 
where bearing traces of former clearing and cul- 
tivation. In the background is the range of moun- 
tains, amongst which Stat is conspicuous from his 
noble and irregular shape. On our return, the 
white flag (a Hadji's turban) was descried on the 
mountain, being the pre-arranged signal that all 
was well. No news, however, came from the party ; 
and in spite of the white banner, Macota took 
Mgbt at the idea that the rebels had surrounded 
them. 

"Qlst. — Detachments of Dyaks are coming 
in. Ten of the tribe of Sutor were despatched 
as scouts i and in a few hours returned with 
the welcome intelligence that the detachment 
was safe on the top of the mountain, and that 
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the tbree tribes of Faninjow, Bombak, and Sa- 
rambo, had finally decided on joining the Rajah, 
and surrendering their fortified houses. Soon 
after this news the chiefs of the tribes arrived 
with about 100 men, and were, of course, well 
received ; for if chargeable with deserting their 
cause> it is done with the utmost simplicity, and 
perfect confidence in their new associates. From 
their looks it was apparent they had suffered 
greatly from want of food ; and they frankly 
confessed that starvation was their principal mo- 
tive for coming over. I did all in my power 
to fix their new faith by presents of provisions, 
&c. &c. : and I think they are trustworthy ; for 
there is a straightforwardness about the Dyak 
character far different from the double-faced deal- 
ings of the Malay. Their stipulations were, for- 
giveness for the past, and an assurance that none 
of the Dyaks from the sea (i. e. Sarebus and 
Sakarran) should be employed j for they were, 
they said, hateful to their eyes. These terms 
being readily conceded — the first from interest, 
the second from necessity — they became open 
and communicative on the best means of attack, 
ing the forts. A grand council of war was held, 
at which were present Macota, Subtu, Abong 
Mia, and Datu Naraja, two Chinese leaders, and 
myself — certainly a most incongruous mixture, 
and one rarely to be met with. After much dis> 
cuBsion, a move close to the enemy was deter- 
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mmed on for to-morrow, and on the following 
day to take up a position near tteir defences. 
To judge by the sample of the council, I should 
form very unfavourable expectations of the con- 
duct in action. Macota is lively and active ; but 
whether from indisposition or want of authority, 
undecided. The Capitan China is lazy and 
silent ; Subtu indolent and self-indulgent ; Abong 
Mia and Datu Karaja stupid. However, the 
event must settle the question ; and, in the mean 
time, it was resolved that the small stockade at 
this place was to be picked up, and removed to 
our new position, and there erected for the pro- 
tection of the fleet. I may here state my motives 
for being a spectator of, or participator (as may 
turn out), in this scene. In the first place, I 
must confess that curiosity strongly prompted 
me ; since to witness the Malays, Chinese, and 
Dyaks in warfare was so new, that the novelty 
alone might plead an excuse for this desire. But 
it was not the only motive j for my presence is 
a stimulus to our own party, and will probably 
depress the other in proportion. I look upon 
the cause of the Bajah as most just and right- 
eous : and the speedy close of the war would 
be rendering a service to humanity, especially if 
brought about by treaty. At any rate much 
might be done to ameliorate the condition of the 
rebels in case of their defeat ; for though I can- 
not, perhaps ought not, save the lives of the 
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three leaders, yet all the others, I believe, will 
be forgiven on a slight intercession. At our ar- 
rival, too, I bad stated that if they wished me 
to remain, no barbarities must be committed ; 
and especially that the women and children must 
not be fired upon. To counterbalance these mo- 
tives was the danger, whatever it might amount 
to, and which did not weigh heavily on my mind. 
So much for reasons, which, after all, are poor and 
weak when we determine on doing any thing, be it 
right or be it wrong, //"evil befall, I trust the pen- 
alty may be on me rather than on my followers. 

" Q2d. — At daylight the fleet was astir, and in 
an hour the defences were cut down, the timber, 
bamboos, Sec., formed into rafts ready for trans- 
portation, and the stockade, by breakfast-time, 
had as completely vanished as though it had been 
bodily lifted away by some genius of the Wonderful 
Lamp. Every thing was ready for a start, and we 
waited lazily for the flood-tide ; but when it did 
make, the usual procrastination ensued, and there 
was no move till it was near done. Then, indeed, 
we proceeded up about two-thirds of the way, and 
brought up with two good hours' daylight, in spite 
of my remonstrances. No place could be better 
calculated than where we rested for an attack upon 
boats : high hanks covered with grass and trees 
oflered a safe shelter for musketry, against which 
no return could be made. The night, however, 
passed away quietly. 
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" ^4<tk. — Dawn found us on the advance to our 
proper position. A thick ft^ concealed us, and 
in half an hour the people were on shore busy 
re-erecting our fort, less than a mile from two 
forts of the enemy, but concealed from them by 
a point of the river. No opposition was offered 
to us } and in a few hours a neat defence was 
completed from the debris of the former. The 
ground was cleared of jungle; piles driven in a 
square, about fifteen yards to each facej and the 
earth from the centre, scooped out and intermixed 
with layers of reeds, was heaped up about five 
feet high inside the piles. At the four comers 
were small watch-towers, and along the parapet 
of earth a narrow walk connecting them. In the 
centre space was a house crowded by the Chinese 
garrison, a few of whose harmless gingalls were 
stuck up at the angles to intimidate rather than 
to wound. Whilst they laboured at the body of 
the defence, the Dyaks surrounded it by an outer 
work, made of slight sticks run into the ground 
with cross binding of split bamboo, and bristling 
with a cJievaux defrise (if it may be so styled) of 
sharpened bamboos about breast-high. The fast- 
enings of the entire work were of rattan, which 
is found in plenty. It was commenced at 7 a.m. 
and finished about 3 p.m., shewing how the fellows 
can get through business when they choose. This 
stockade, varying in strength according to eir- 
cumstances, is the usual defence of the Sambas 
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Chinese. The Malays erect a simple and quicker- 
constructed protection by a few double uprights, 
filled in between with timber laid lengthways and 
supported by the uprights. Directly they are un- 
der cover, they begin to form the ranjows or sudas, 
which are formidable to naked feet, and stick 
them about their position. Above our station was 
a hill which entirely commanded both it and the 
river ; to the top of which I mounted, and obtained 
an excellent view of the country around, includ- 
ing the enemies' forts and the town of Siniawan. 
A company of military might finish the war in a 
few hours, as these defences are most paltry, the 
strongest being the fort of Balidab, against which 
our formidable assault was to be levelled. It was 
situated at the water's edge, on a shght eminence 
on the right bank of the river ; and a large house 
with a thatched roof and a look-out house on the 
summit J a few swivels and a gun or two were in 
it, and aroimd it a breast-work of wood — judging 
from a distance, about six or seven feet high. 
The other defences were more insignificant even 
than this ; and the enemies' artillery amounted, 
by account, to three six-pounders and numerous 
swivels ; from 350 to 500 men, about half of whom 
were armed with muskets, whilst the rest carried 
Bworda and spears. They were scattered in many 
forts, and had a town to defend, all of which in- 
creased their weakness. Their principal arm, how- 
ever, consisted in the ranjows, which were stated 
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to be stuck in every direction. These ranjows are 
made of bamboo, pointed fine and stuck in the 
ground ; and there are besides, holes about three 
feet deep, filled with these spikes, and afterwards 
lightly covered, which are called patobong. An- 
other obstacle consists of a spring formed by bend- 
ing back a stiff cane with a sharp bamboo attached 
to it, which, fastened by a slight twine, files for- 
cibly against any object passing through the bush 
and brushing against it : they resemble the mole- 
traps of England. The Bomeons have a great 
dread of these various snares ; and the way they 
deal with them is by sending out parties of Dyaks 
during the night to clear the paths from such 
dangers. 

" Though I have stated the insignificant nature 
of the enemies* lines, it must not be supposed I 
imagined them at all inferior to our own resources. 
Om- grand army consisted of 200 Chinese, excel- 
lent workmen, but of whose qaalities as soldiers I 
can say nothing. They were, however, a stout mus- 
cular set of men, though wretchedly armed, having 
no gons and scarcely any muskets; but swords, 
spears,. and shields, together with forty long thin 
iron tubes with the bore of a musket and carrying . 
a slug. These primitive weapons were each ma- 
naged by two men, one being the carrier of the 
ordnance, the other the gunner; for whilst one 
holds the tube over his shoulder, the other takes 
aim, turns away his head, applies his match, and is 
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pleased with the sound. Their mode of loading is 
as curious as the piece and its mode of discharge. 
Powder is poured in, the end knocked on the 
ground, and the slug with another knock sent on 
the powder, without either ramming or cartridge. 
Indeed, it is difficult to imagine any weapon more 
rude, awkward, or inefficient. 

" Of Malays we had 250, of whom 150 were on 
the Sarambo mountun, occupied in defending the 
Dyak houses. Of the hundred remaining with the 
gTMid army, about half were armed with muskets. 
A few brass guns composed our artillery ; and in 
the boats were a good many swivels. The Dyaks 
amounted to about 200, of various tribes, viz. Sib- 
nowans, Paninjows, Bombak, Sarambo, Kampit, 
Tabah, Sanpro, Suntah ; but these were merely 
pioneers, and would not face the report of fire- 
arms. The Bomeons, in fighting, wear a quilted 
jacket or spencer, which reaches over the hips, and 
from its size has a most unservicelike appearance : 
the bare legs and arms sticking out from under 
this pufied-out coat, like the sticks which support 
the garments of a scarecrow. Such was our incon- 
gruous and most inefficient army; yet with 300 
men who would fight, nothing would have been 
easier than to take the detached defences of the 
enemy, none of which could contain above thirty or 
forty men. But our allies seemed to have little 
idea of fighting except behind a wall ; and my pro- 
posal to attack the adversary was immediately 
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treated as an extreme of rashness amounting to 
insanity. At a council of war it was consequeDtly 
decided that advances should be made from the hill 
behind our fort to Balidah by a chain of posts, the 
distance being a short mile, in which space they 
would probably erect four or five forts ; and then 
would come a bombardment, noisy but harmless. 

" During the day we were not left quiet. The 
beating of gongs, shouts, and an occasional shot, 
gave life to the scene. With my glass I could 
espy our forces at the top of the hill, jjleased no 
doubt to see us coming to their support. At night 
loud shouts and firing from the rebels caused us to 
prepare for an attack ; but it proved to be nothing 
but lights moving about the bill-side, with what 
intent we were ignorant. The jungle on the left 
bank having been cleared, we did not much expect 
any skirmishers ; but some spies were heard near 
our boats. With this exception the night passed 
away unbroken on our part, though the rebels kept 
up an incessant beating of gongs, and from time 
to time fired a few stray shots, whether against 
an enemy or not was doubtful. 

" 25th. — The grand army was lazy, and did 
not take the field when they possessed themselves 
of two eminences, and commenced forts on each. 
About 11 A.M. we got intelligence that the enemy 
was collecting on the right bank, as they had been 
heard by our scouts shouting one to another to 
gather together in order to attack the stockades in 
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the course of building. Even with a knowledge 
of their usual want of caution, I could not believe 
this, but walked nevertheless to one of the forts, 
and had scarcely reached it when a universal rebel 
shout, and a simultatieous beating of the silver- 
tongued gongs, announced) as I thought, a general 
action. But though the shouts continued loud and 
furious from both sides, and a gun or two was dis- 
charged in air to refresh their courage, the enemy- 
did not attack, and a heavy shower damped the 
ardour of the approaching armies, and reduced all 
to inaction. Like the heroes of old, however, 
the adverse parties spoke to each other : < We are 
coming, we are coming,' exclaimed the rebels ; 

* lay aside your muskets, and fight us with swords.' 

* Come on,' was the reply ; * we are building a 
stockade, and want to fight you.' And so the heroes 
ceased not to talk, but forgot to fight, except that 
the rebels opened a fire from Balidah from swivels, 
all of which went over the tops of the trees. Peace, 
or rather rest, being restored, our party succeeded 
in entrenching themselves, and thus gained a field 
which had been obstinately assaulted by big words 
and loud cries. The distance of one fort from Ba^ 
lidah was about 800 yards, and manned vrith sixty 
Malays ; whilst a party of Chinese garrisoned the 
other. Evening fell upon this innocent warfare. 
The Bomeons, in this manner, contend with vocife- 
rous shouts } and, preceding each shout, the leader 
of the party oflfers up a prayer aloud to the Al- 
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mighty, the chorus (or properly response) being 
the acclamation of the soldiery. We, on our side, 
kept up a firing and hallooing till midnight, to 
disguise the advance of a party who were to seize 
and build a stockade within a shorter distance of 
Balidah. When they reached the spot, howeTer, 
the night being dark, the troops sleepy, and the 
leaders of different opinions, they returned without 
effecting any thing." 
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Appearance of the country. Progress of the rebel war. Cha- 
racter of the Sow and Singfe Dyaks. Their belief in augury. 
Ruinous effects of protracted warfare. Cowardice and boast- 
ing of the Malays. Council of war. Refuse to attack the 
enemy's forts. Rebels propose to treat. The Malays op< 
pose. Set out to attack the rebels, but ^strated by our 
allies. Assailed by the rebels. Put them to flight. Treat 
with them. They surrender. Intercede with the Rajah for 
their lives. Renewed treachery of the Malays. 

" 26M. — I MUST here pause in my account of 
this extraordinary and novel contest, briefly to 
describe the general appearance of the country. 

" It is one delightful to look upon, combining 
all the requisites of the picturesque, viz. wood, 
water, mountain, cliff, and a foreground gently 
undulating, partially cultivated, and of the richest 
soil. The mountain of Sarambo, about 3000 feet 
in height, is the principal feature in the scene, 
situated at a short distance from the left bank of 
the river. The remainder of the ground slopes 
gradually; and the town of Siniawan, likewise 
on the left bank, is close to the water, and at 
the foot of the eminence called Gunga Kumiel. 

" The advance of the party last night was, as 
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I have said, disguised by firing, drumming, and 
shouting from the fleet and forts j and, in the 
deep stillness of the flne night, the booming of 
the guns, the clamour of the gongs, and the out- 
cries raised from time to time, came on our ears 
like the spirit of discord breaking loose on a fair 
and peaceful paradise. About one o'clock the 
noises died away, and I enjoyed as quiet a slum- 
ber till daylight as though pillowed on a bed of 
down in the heart of Old England. About sis 
I visited the three forts. The Chinese, Malays, 
and Dyaks were taking their morning meal, con- 
sisting of half a cocoanut-shell full of boiled rice 
with salt. The Dyaks were served in tribes ; 
for as many of them are at war, it is necessary 
to keep them separate ; and though they will not 
fight the enemy, they would have no objection to 
fall out with one another, and the slightest cause 
might give rise to an instant renewal of hostilities- 
" About 9 A.M. a party proceeded to the ele- 
vation previously marked, within 300 yards of Ba- 
lidah, and worked quietly till S p.m., by which 
time they had made considerable progress; and 
being then reinforced, they soon finished this new 
stockade, with a strong face towards their adversa- 
ries, and an outer fence. This erection, however, 
being below the brow of the hill, is useless as a 
post whence to assault Balidah ; and to-morrow 
another stockade is to be made close to it on the 
summit, the present being intended to cover the 

VOL. I. M 
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working party at the next. The enemy, about 
4 P.M. having discovered the stockade, opened a 
fire for half an hour ; but finding it ineffectual, 
they sank into their usual apathy. It is difficult 
to attribute this quietude to any other cause than 
weakness ; and they are doubtless harassed by the 
want of Dyak light troops, as they are unable to 
oppose stockade to stockade. Our party, by these 
successful advances, seem to gain confidence ; and 
it must soon come to an issue one way or other. 
To make it favourable, I have sent for two six- 
pounder carronades, guns of vast calibre here, to- 
gether with a small addition to our force. I had 
the curiosity to inquire of Macota the progress of 
his former campaign, when he had 1000 Malays 
with only a few Dyaks. He represented the enemy 
as active and daring then, an'd very different from 
their want of spirit now. They had, he declared, 
combats by sea and by land ; stockade was opposed 
to stockade, and the fighting was constant and se- 
vere} hut be never lost a man killed during the 
two months, and only boasted of killing five of the 
enemy t The principal danger in Malay warfare is 
the ' Mengamuk* (^Anglici, running a-muck), which 
is the last resource of a desperate man. 

" 27M. — The night passed quietly as usual. 
About 6 A.M. I started for the hills, and inspected 
each post in turn. They are about commencing 
another fort. I visited the spot to reconnoitre it ; 
and the enemy opened a fire directly they perceived 
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me, nrhich we returned. They shot wretchedly ill ; 
and the position is good, hut exposed. Ahout 10 
A.M. they again began to fire from their fort, and 
detached thirty or forty men, who 'crept out he- 
tween our forts in order to interrupt the work. 
The Malays, however, received them steadily ; 
whilst the Chinese placed them between two fires, 
and, by a discbarge from a tube, knocked down one 
man. The rebels shewed anxiety to possess them- 
selves of their fallen comrade, whilst the opposite 
party shouted ' Cut off bis head ;' but he was 
carried off j and the enemy, when they had saved 
his body, fled in all directions, dropping a numher 
of their small bamboo powder-flasks on the way. 
Some fierce alarms were given of an attack by 
water, and I went up the river to ascertain really 
whether there was imy mischief to be expected ; 
but there was no appearance of any adversary. 
A slack fire from the hill proclaimed that our 
work was going on there ; and towards evening all 
was in repose. 

" 28th. — The stockade was completed in the 
evening, with ranjows stuck round the outer de- 
fence. It was excellently situated for battering 
Balidah ; but Balidah, I fear, is too loosely con- 
structed to be battered to the best advantage. 
During the day the Sow and Sing^ Dyaks joined, 
to the amount of about 1.50 men, and other tribes 
have been gradually dropping in ; so that alto- 
gether there are not fewer than 500 of these 
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men joined to our equipment. Most of them shew 
all the characteristics of a wild people ; never 
openly resisting their masters, hut so ohstinate that 
they can always get their own way in every thing ; 
to all threats and entreaties opposing a determined 
and immovable silence. Many of them depend 
upon us for their food and salt, and their ap- 
plications are endless. Three women of Singe 
are our regular pensioners ; for their sex excludes 
them from the rations granted to the men. By 
these means we had many excellent opportunities 
of judging of their habits and temper. Amongst 
all these tribes the language differs hut slightly — 
so slightly, indeed, that it is needless to note the 
variations in detail. They have the same super- 
stition about particular birds, and I often heard 
this omen alluded to in conversation ;. but their 
birds arc not the same as those of the sea Dyaks. 

The chief of the Sarambo, explaining his 

reasons for leaving the rebels, urged the constant 
unfavourable omen of the birds as one. Often, 
very often, he said, when he went out, the bird 
cried, and flew in the direction of Siniawan, which 
will be explained by what I have before stated ; 
for if they hear the bird to the right, they go to 
the left, and vice versd ; so that the bird may be 
considered as warning them from evil. 

" The Sow Dyaks brought in the head of an 
unfortunate Malay whom they had decapitated in 
the jungle. This species of warfare is extremely 
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barbarous, and in its train probably brings more 
evil than tbe regular campaigns of civilised na- 
tions. Not that it is by any means so fatal to 
human life directly ; but it is the slow poison 
which wastes the strongest frame, the smouldering 
fire which does its work of destruction slowly hut 
surely. Year after year it is protracted ; few fall 
in open fight, but str^glers and prisoners are mur> 
deredj and whilst both weak parties, gradually 
growing weaker, hold their own ground, the coun- 
try becomes a desert. First, trade stagnates, agri- 
culture withers, food becomes scarce, all are ruined 
in finances, all half-starved and most miserable — 
and yet the war drags on, and the worst passions 
are aroused, effectually preventing the slightest 
concession, even if concession would avail. But 
each combatant knows the implacable spirit — the 
deep desperation — of the other too well to trust 
them ; and if at length the fortunes of famine 
decide against them, they die rather than yield ; 
for a Dyak can die bravely, I believe, though he 
will not fight as long as life has any prospect. 
This is also the case here : for the rebel chiefs 
know there is no pardon, and the Bandar is dis- 
graced if he fails. It is indeed a slow process, but 
one of extermination. 

" 29^A. — Our guns arrived with a welcome re- 
inforcement. In the evening I dropped up the 
river to reconnoitre j but the adversary discovered 
us, as we were dressed in white clothes. 
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" 30/A. — Fort not finished. All quiet. 

'• 31st. — Got the guns and ammunition up, and 
whilst fixing them opened a fire from one of our 
swivels to overbear the fire of the enemy. The 
little piece was well served j and, in a quarter 
of an hour, we silenced their fire entirely, and 
knocked about the timber considerably, m^ing 
a breach which several men could enter together. 
Seeing the effect, I proposed to Macota to storm 
the place with 150 Chinese and Malays. The 
way from one fort to the other was protected. 
The enemy dared not shew themselves for the fire 
of the grape and canister, and nothing could have 
been easier ; but my proposition caused a com- 
motion which it is difficult to forget, and more 
difficult to describe. The Chinese consented, and 
Macota, the commander-in-chief, was willing ; but 
his inferiors were backward, and there arose a 
scene which shewed me the full violence of the 
Malay passions, and their infuriated madness when 
once roused. Pangeran Houseman urged with 
energy the advantage of the proposal, and in the 
course of a speech lashed himself to a state of 
fury ; he jumped to his feet, and with demoniac 
gestures stamped round and round, dancing a war- 
dance after the most approved fashion ; his coun> 
teuance grew livid, his eyes glared, his features 
inflamed ; and, for my part, not being able to 
interpret the torrent of his oratory, I thought the 
man possessed of a devil, or about to * run a-muck.' 
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But after a minute or two of this dance, he re- 
sumed his seat, furious and panting, but silent. 
In reply, Subtu urged some objections to my plan, 
which was warmly supported by Uludeen, who ap- 
parently hurt Subtu's feelings ; for the indolent, 
the placid Subtu leapt from his seat, seized his 
spear, and rushed to the entrance of the stockade, 
with his passions and his pride desperately aroused. 
I never saw finer action than when, with spear in 
hand, pointing to the enemy's fort, he challenged 
any one to rush on with him. Houseman and 
Surradeen (the bravest of the brave) like madmen 
seized their swords to inflame the courage of the 
rest — it was a scene of fiends — but in vain; for 
though they appeared ready enough to quarrel 
and fight amongst themselves, there was no move 
to attack the enemy. All was confusion; the 
demon of discord and madness was amongst them, 
and I was glad to see tbem cool down, when the 
dissentients to the assault proposed making a round 
to-night and attacking to-morrow. In the mean 
time our six-pounders were ready in battery, and 
it is certain the assailants might walk nearly to 
the fort without any of the rebels daring to shew 
themselves in opposition to our fire. 

" Nov. \st. — The guns were ready to open 
their fiery mouths, and their masters ready to at- 
tend on them ; but both bad to wait till mid- 
day, when the chiefs of the grand army, having 
sufficiently slept, breakfasted, and bathed, lounged 
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up with their straggling followers. Shortly after 
daylight the forts are nearly deserted of their 
garrisons, who go down at the time to the water 
more like a flock of geese than warriors. The in- 
stant the main division and head quarters of the 
army arrived at the battery, I renewed my proposal 
for an assault, which was variously received. If 
the Malays would go, the Chinese agreed ; but the 
Malays had grown colder and colder. In order to 
encourage them, I opened a fire to shew the effect 
of our guns ; and having got a good range, every 
ball, 33 well as grape and canister, rattled against 
and through the wood. I then urged them again 
and again, but in vain ; that coward Fanglima 
Kajah displayed that dogged resolution which is 
invincible — an invincible resolution to do nothing ; 
and the cold damp looks of the others at once told 
the amount of their bravery ! A council of war 
was called — grave faces covered timid hearts and 
fainting spirits. The Chinese contended with jus- 
tice, that in fairness they could not be expected 
to assault unless the Malays did the same j Abong 
Mia was not brave enough. The Datu agreed, 
and Panglima delivered himself of a wise ha- 
rangue, to the effect that, 'the last campaign, 
when they had a fort, how had the enemy fired 
then ? — stabbed them, speared them, &c. &c. ; 
and without a fort, assaulting! — how could it be 
expected they should succeed ? how unreasonable 
they should go at all I* But even his stolid head 
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seemed to comprehend the sarcasm when I asked 
him how many men had been killed during all this 
severe fighting? However, it was clear that it 
was no battle. We were all very savage, and I 
intimated how useless my being with them was, 
if they intended to play instead of fight. ' What,' 
I asked, ' if you will not attack, are you going to 
do?' Oh, the wise councils of these wise heads I 
AboDg Mia proposed erecting a fort in a tree, and 
thence going 'pufi", pufF,' down into Balidah, ac- 
companying the words ' puff, puff,' with expressive 
gestures of firing ; but it was objected, that trees 
were scarce, and the enemy might cut down the 
tree, fort and all.' 

' The following is an extract from an equally sapient pro- 
position, published in the Chinese state-papers on the 14tli of 
January, 1840; it ia headed. Memorial of Toang Wangyen to 
the Emperor, recommending plans for the extermination of bar- 
barians : " Your minister's opinion U this : that we, being upon 
shore and they in their ships, it is not at all requisite to order our 
naval forces to proceed out a great distance to contend with 
them in battle. When the commercial intercourse of the said 
barbarians shall have been entirely put an end to, and their 
supplies grow Ecanty, it will be impossible for them to remain a 
long time anchored in the outer seas, and they will necessarily, 
as formerly, enter the inner waters in order to ramble and spy 
about them. We can then, by means of our naval vessels, tempt 
them and cause them to enter &r in ; and a previous arrangement 
having been made, we can summon the people who live along 
the coasts, such as are expert and able swimmers, and those who 
possess bravery and strength, to the amount of several hundreds 
of men ; we can then cause them, during the night, to divide 
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"Qd. — Till two o'clock last night, or there- 
abouts, I sat on our rampart and gazed upon the 
prospect around, shaded with gloom. The doctor 
was with me, and we ran over every subject — the 
past, present, and the future. Such a scene — a 
rude fort in the interior of Borneo ; such a night, 
dark but starlight — leaves an indelible impression 
on the mind, which recurs to move it even after 
long years. The morning, however, found us 
ready, and no one else. The fort was left to our- 
selves; we waited and waited mitil 2 p.m., when 
I was made aware that all thoughts of attack were 
at an end. Macot^ for very shame, stayed below ; 
and I must say there was not a countenance that 
met mine but had that bashful and hang-dog look 
which expresses cowardice and obstinacy predomi- 
nant, yet shame battling within. They were now 
resolved not to make the attempt ; and I asked 
them casually whether they would fly a white flag, 
and hold a conference with the enemy. They 
caught at the alternative ; the flag was hoisted ; 
the rebels were ready to meet me, and it was agreed 
that we should assemble on the morrow. But no 
sooner was the arrangement made than a thousand 
objections were started, and any thing, even attack 
itself (though that was out of the question), was 

themselves iato companieii, and silendf proceeding through the 
water, straightway board the foreign ships ; and overcoming the 
crews in their unprepared state, make an entire massacre of the 
whole of them." 
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held to be preferable- I need not dwell on this 
mixture of deceit and fear; in short, as they 
would do nothing themselves, thej expected us to 
do nothing : and without the courage to carry on 
the war, they had not either wisdom or sorcery to 
bring it to a conclusion. 

"3d. — Despatched an express during last night 
to the Rajah, and received an answer that he was 
coming up in person ; but my resolve was taken, 
and I quitted the grand army, much to their evi- 
dent surprise and vexation. Nevertheless, they 
were still iriendly and polite, and very ver}' lazy 
about bringing down our guns. This was, how- 
ever, done at last, and we were ready for a start. 

"-ith Reached the ship at 2 p.m., saw Rajah, 

&c. &c. 

" From the 4th to the 10th of November I 
may condense into the shape of a narrative. I 
explained to the Rajah how useless it was my re- 
maining, and intimated to him my intention of 
departing ; but his deep regret was so visible, that 
even all the self-command of the native could 
not disguise it. He begged, he entreated me to 
stay, and offered me the country of Siniawan and 
Sarawak, and its government and trade, if I would 
only stop, and not desert him. I could at once 
have obtained this grant, hut I preferred interpos- 
ing a delay ; because to accept such a boon when 
imposed by necessity, or from a feeling of gratitude 
for recent assistance, would have rendered it both 
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suspicious and useless ; and I was by no means 
eager to enter on the task (the full difficulties 
of which I clearly foresaw) without the undoubted 
and spontaneous support of the Kajab. 

"Jan. Stii, 1841 The following narrative, 

extracted from my journal, includes a period from 
the 10th of December to the 4th of January, and 
it is put into its present shape to avoid the tedium 
of detailing each day's proceedings. On the 10th 
of December we reached the fleet and disembarked 
our guns, taking up our residence in a house, or 
rather shed, close to the water. The Eajah's bro- 
ther, Fangeran Budrudeen, was with the army, 
and I found him ready and willing to urge upon 
the other indolent Pangerans the proposals I made 
for vigorous hostilities. We found the grand army 
in a state of torpor, eating, drinking, and walk- 
ing up to the forts and back again daily j but 
having built these imposing structures, and tbeir 
appearance not driving the enemy away, they were 
at a loss what next to do, or how to proceed. 
On my arrival, I once more insisted on mounting 
the guns in our old forts, and assaulting Balidah 
under their fire. Macota's timidity and vacillation 
were too apparent ; but in consequence of Budru- 
deen's overawing presence, he was obliged, from 
shame, to jdeld his assent. The order for the 
attack was fixed as follows : — our party of ten 
(leaving six to serve the guns) were to he headed 
by myself. Budrudeen, Macota, Subtu, and all 
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the lesser chiefs, were to lead their followers, from 
60 to 80 in number, by the same route, whilst 50 
or more Chinese, under their captain, were to as- 
sault by another path to the left. Macota was to 
make the paths as near as possible to Balidah, with 
his Dyaks, who were to extract the sudas and fill 
up the holes. The guns having been mounted and 
their range well ascertained the previous evening, 
we ascended to the fort at about eight a.m., and at 
ten opened our fire and kept it up for an hour. 
The effect was severe ; every shot told upon their 
thin defences of wood, which fell in many places 
so as to leave storming breaches- Part of the roof 
was cut away and tumbled down, and the shower 
of grape and canister rattled so as to prevent 
their returning our fire, except from a stray rifle. 
At mid-day the forces reached the fort, and it 
was then discovered that Macota had neglected 
to make any road, because it rained the night 
before I It was evident that the rebels had gained 
information of our intention, as they had erected 
a frieze of bamboo along their defences on the 
very spot which we had agreed to mount. Macota 
fancied the want of a road would delay the at- 
tack ; but I well knew that delay was equivalent 
to failure, and so it was at once agreed that we 
should advance - without any path. The poor 
man's cunning and resources were now nearly at 
an end. He could not refuse to accompany us, 
but his courage could not be brought to the point. 
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and, pale and embarrassed, he retired. Every 
tbing was ready — Budrudeen, tbe Capitan China, 
and mjself, at the head of our men — when he once 
more appeared, and raised a subtle point of eti- 
quette which answered his purpose. He repre- 
sented to Budrudeen that the Malays were una- 
nimously of opinion that the Rajah's brother could 
not expose himself in an assault ; that their dread 
of the Bajah's indignation far exceeded the dread 
of death ; and in case any accident happened to 
him, his brother's fury would fall on them. They 
stated their readiness to assault the place ; but in 
case Budrudeen insisted on leading in person, they 
must decline accompanying him. Budrudeen was 
angrj-, I was angry too, and the doctor most angry 
of all } but anger was unavailing : it was clear 
they did not intend to do any thing in earnest; 
and after much discussion, in which Budrudeen 
insisted that if I went, he should likewise go, and 
the Malays insisted that if he went, they would 
not go, it was resolved we should serve the guns, 
whilst Abong Mia and the Chinese (not under the 
captain) should proceed to the assault. But its 
fate was sealed, and Macota had gained his object ; 
for neither he nor Subtu thought of exposing them- 
selves to a single shot. Our artillery opened, and 
was beautifully served. The adverse troops ad- 
vanced, but our fire completely subdued them, as 
only three rifles answered us, by one of which a 
seaman (Williams) was wounded in the band, hut 
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not seriously. Two-thirds of the way the storm- 
ing-party proceeded without the enemy being aware 
of their advance, and they might have reached the 
very foot of the hill without being discovered, had 
not Abong Mia, from excess of piety and rashness, 
begun most loudly to say his prayers. The three 
rifles then began to play on them j one Chinaman 
was killed, the whole halted, the prayers were more 
vehement than ever, and after squatting under 
cover of the jungle for some time, they all re- 
turned. It was only what I expected ; but I was 
greatly annoyed at their cowardice and treachery 
— treachery to their own cause. One lesson, how- 
ever, I learnt, and that was, that, had I assaulted 
with our small party, we should assuredly have 
been victimised I The very evening of the failure 
the Kajah came up the river. I would not see 
him, and only heard that the chiefs got severely 
reprimanded ; but the efiects of reprimand are lost 
where cowardice is stronger than shame. Inac- 
tivity followed ; two or three useless forts were 
built; and Budrudeen, much to my regret and 
the detriment of the cause, was recalled. 

" Amongst the straggling arrivals I may mention 
Fanglima Dallam, with a number of men, consist- 
ing of the Orang Bentulu, Men Muka, and Kayan^ 
Dyaks from the interior. Our house — or, as it 
originally stood, shed — deserves a brief record. It 
was about twenty feet long, with a loose floor of 
reeds, and an attop roof. It served us for some 
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time } but the attempts at theft obUged us to fence 
it in and divide it into apartments : one at the end 
served Middleton, Williamson, and myself ; adjoin- 
ing it was the store-room and hospital ; and the 
other extreme belonged to the seamen. Our im- 
provements kept pace with our necessities. Theft 
induced us to shut-in our house at the sides, and 
the unevenness of the reeds suggested the advan- 
tage of laying a floor of the bark of trees over them> 
which, with mats over all, rendered our domicile 
far from uncomfortable. Our forts gradually ex- 
tended at the back of the enemy's town, on a ridge 
of swelling ground j whilst they kept pace with us 
on the same side of the river on the low ground. 
The inactivity of our troops had long become a by- 
word amongst us. It was indeed truly vexatious ; 
but it was in vain to urge them on, in vain to offer 
assistance, in vain to propose a joint attack, or even 
to seek support at their hands ; promises were to 
be had in plenty, but performances never ! 

" At length the leaders resolved on building a 
fort at Sekundis, thus outflanking the enemy and 
gaining the command of the river. The post was 
certainly an important one, and in consequence 
they set about it with the happy indiflerence which 
characterises their proceedings. Pangeran Illudeen 
(the most active amongst them) had the building 
of the fort, assisted by the Orang Kaya Tumangong 
of Lundu. Macota, Subtu, &c. were at the next 
fort, and by chance I was there likewise ; for it 
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seemed to be little apprehended that any inter- 
ruption would take place, aa the Chinese and the 
greater number of Malays had not left the boats. 
When the fort commenced, however, the enemy 
crossed the river and divided into two bodies, the 
one keeping in check the party at Pangeran Ga- 
poor's fort, whilst the other made an attack on the 
works. The ground was not unfavourable for their 
purpose J for Pangeran Gapoor's fort was sepa- 
rated from Sekundis by a belt of thick wood which 
reached down to the river's edge. Sekundis itself, 
however, stood on clear ground, as did Gapoor's fort. 
I was with Macota at the latter when the enemy 
approached through the jungle. The two parties 
were within easy-speaking distance, challenging and 
threatening each other ; but the thickness of the 
jungle prevented our seeing or penetrating to them. 
When this body had advanced, the real attack 
commenced on Sekundis with a fire of musketry, 
and I was about proceeding to the scene, but was 
detained by Macota, who assured me there were 
plenty of men, and that it was nothing at all. As 
the musketry became thicker, I had my doubts, 
when a Dyak came running through the jungle, 
and with gestures of impatience and anxiety begged 
me to assist the party attacked. He had been sent 
hy my old friend the Tumangong of Lundu, to say 
they could not hold the post unless supported. In 
spite of Macota's remonstrances, I struck into the 
jungle, winded through the narrow path, and after 
VOL. J. N 
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crossing an ugly stream, emerged on the clear 
ground. The sight was a pretty one : to the right 
was the unfinished stockade, defended by the Tu- 
mangong ; to the left, at the edge of the forest, 
about twelve or fifteen of our party, commanded 
by Iltudeen, whilst the enemy were stretohed along 
between the points, and kept ap a sharp shooting 
from the hollow ground on the bank of the river. 
They fired, and loaded, and fired, and had gra- 
dually advanced on the stockade as the ammunition 
of our party failed ; and as we emerged from the 
jungle, they were within twenty or five-and-twenty 
yards of the defence. A glance immediately shewed 
me the advantage of our position, and I charged 
with my Europeans across the padi-field; and 
the instant we appeared on the ridge above the 
river, in the hollows of which the rebels were 
seeking protection, their rout was complete. They 
scampered ofi^ in every direction, whilst the Dyaks 
and Malays pushed them into the river. Our vic- 
tory was decisive and bloodless: the scene was 
changed in an instant, and the defeated foe lost 
arms, ammunition, &c. &c whether on the field 
of battle or in the river, and our exulting con- 
querors set no bounds to their triumph. 

"I cannot omit to mention the name of Si 
Tundo, the only native who charged with ua. His 
appearance and dress were most striking, the latter 
being entirely of red, bound round the waist, arms, 
forehead, &c. with gold ornaments; and in bis 
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hand bearing his formidable Bajuck sword, he 
danced or rather galloped across the field close 
to me, and mixing with the enemy, was about to 
despatch a Hadji or priest who was prostrate be- 
fore him, when one of our people interposed and 
saved him by stating that be was a companion of 
our own. The Lundu Dyaks were very thankful 
for our support, our prtuses were loudly sung, and 
the stockade was concluded. After the rout, Ma- 
cota, Subtu, and Ahong Mia arrived on the field ; 
the latter with forty followers had ventured half 
way before the firing ceasedj but the detachment, 
under a paltry subterfuge, halted, so as not to be 
in time. The enemy might have had fifty men at 
the attack ; the defending party consisted of about 
the same number; but the Dyaks had very few 
muskets. I had a dozen Englishmen, Seboo, one 
of our boatmen, and Si Tundo. Sekundis was a 
great point gained, as it hindered the enemy irom 
ascending the river and seeking any supplies. 

" Macota, Subtu, and the whole tribe arrived 
as soon as their safe^ from danger allowed, and 
none were louder in their own praise ; but never- 
theless their countenances evinced some sense of 
shame, which they endeavoured to disguise by the 
use of their tongues. The Chinese came really 
to afford assistance, but too late. We remained 
until the stockade of Sekundis was filiished, while 
the enemy kept up a wasteful fire from the oppo- 
site side of the river, which did no harm. 
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"The next great object was to follow up the 
advantage by crossing the stream ; but day after 
day some fresh excuse brought on fresh delay, and 
Macota built a new fort and made a new road 
within a hundred yards of our old position. I 
cannot detail further our proceedings for many 
days, which consisted on my part of eflForts to get 
something done, and on the others a close adher- 
ence to the old system of promising every thing and 
doing nothing. The Chinese, like the Malays, 
refused to act i but on their pM"t, it was not fear, 
but disinclination. By degrees, however, the pre- 
parations for the new fort were complete, and I 
had gradually gained over a party of the natives 
to my views j and, indeed, amongst the Malays, the 
bravest of them had joined themselves to us, and 
what was hetter, we had Datu Pangeran, thirteen 
nianuns, and the Capitan China allowed me to take 
bis men whenever I wanted them. My weight and 
consequence were increased, and I rarely moved 
now without a long train of followers. The next 
step (whilst crossing the river was uncertain) was 
to take my guns up to Gapoor's fort, which was 
about 600 or 7OO yards from the town, and half the 
distance irom a rebel fort on the river's bank. 

" Panglima Rajah, the day after our guns were 
in battery, took it into his head to build a fort on 
the river's side close to the town, in front and be- 
tween two of the enemy's forts. It was a bold 
imdertaking for the old man, after six weeks of 
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uninterrupted repose. At night, the wood being 
prepared, the party moved down, and worked so 
silently that they were not discovered till their de- 
fence was nearly finished, when the enemy com- 
menced a general firing from all their forte, re- 
turned by a similar firing from all ours, none of 
the parties being quite clear what they were firing 
at or about, and the hottest from either party be- 
ing equally harmless. We were at the time about 
going to bed in our habitation ; hut expecting 
some reverse, I set off (to scale the hills) to the 
stockade where our guns were placed, and opened 
a fire upon the town and the stockade near us, 
till the enemy's fire gradually slackened and died 
away. We then returned, and in the morning 
were greeted with the pleasing news that they 
had burned and deserted five of their forts, and 
left us sole occupants of the right bank of the 
river. The same day, going through the jungle 
to see one of these deserted forts, we came upon 
a party of the enemy, and had a brief skirmish 
with them before they took to flight. Nothing 
can be more unpleasant to an European than this 
bush-fighting, where he scarce sees a foe, whilst 
he is well aware that their eyesight is far supe- 
rior to his own. To proceed with this narrative, 
I may say that four or five forts were built on 
the edge of the river opposite the enemy's town, 
and distant not above 50 or 60 yards ; here our 
guns were removed, and a fresh battery formed 
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ready for a bombardment, and fire-balls essayed 
to ignite the houses. 

" At this time Seriff JafFer, from Sing^, ar- 
rived with about seventy men, Malays and Dyaks 
of Balow. The river Sing^ being situated close 
to Sarehus, and incessant hostilities being waged 
between the two places, he, with his followers, 
was both more active and more warlike than the 
Bomeons, hut their warfare consists of closing 
hand to hand with spear and sword. They scarcely 
understood the proper use of fire-arms, and were 
of little use in attacking stockades. As a nego- 
tiator, however, the Seriff bore a distinguished 
part ; and on his arrival a parley ensued, much 
against Macota's will, and some meetings took 
place between Jafifer and a brother Seriff at Si- 
niawan, named Moksain. After ten days' delay 
nothing came of it, though the enemy betrayed 
great desire to yield. This negotiation being at 
an end, we had a day's bombardment and a fresh 
treaty brought about thus: Macota being absent 
at Sarawak, I received a message from Seriff Jaf- 
fer and Pangeran Subtu to say that they wished 
to meet me ; and on my consenting, they stated 
that Seriff Jaffer felt confident the war might be 
brought to an end, though alone he dared not treat 
with the rebels ; but in case I felt inclined to join 
him, we could bring it to a favourable conclusion. 
I replied that our habits of treating were very un- 
like their own, as we allowed no delays to inter- 
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pose ; but that I would unite with him for one 
interview, and if that interview was favourable, 
we might meet the chiefs at once and settle it, 
or put an end to all further treating. Pangeran 
Subtu was delighted with the proposition, ui^ed 
its great advantages, and the meeting by my de- 
sire for that very night, the place Fangeran lUu- 
deen's fort at Sekundis. The evening arrived, and 
at dark we were at the appointed place, and a 
message was despatched for Seriff Moksain. In 
the mean time, however, came a man from Fan- 
geran Subtu to beg us to hold no intercourse ; 
that the rebels were false, meant to deceive us, 
and if any did come, we had better make them 
prisoners. Seriff Jaffer, after arguing the point 
some time, rose to depart, remarking that with 
such proceedings he would not consent to treat. 
I urged him to stay ; but finding him bent on 
going, I ordered my gig (which had some time 
before been brought overland) to he put into the 
water ; my intention being to proceed to the ene- 
my's campong, and there bear what they had to 
say. I added, that it was folly to leave undone 
what we had agreed to do in the mcHTiing, because 
Fangeran Subtu changed his mind; that I had 
come to treat, and treat I would. I would not go 
away now without giving the enemy a fair hear- 
ing — for the good of all parties I would do it; 
and if the Seriff liked to join me, as we proposed 
before, and wait for Seriff Moksain, good ; if not, 
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I would go in the boat to the campong. My Eu- 
ropeans, on being ordered, jumped up, ran out 
and brought the boat to the water's edge, and in 
a few minutes oars, rudder, and rowlocks were in 
her. My companione, seeing this, came to terms, 
and we waited for Seriff Moksain ; during which, 
however, I overheard a whispering conversation 
from Suhtu's messenger, proposing to seize him; 
and my temper was ruffled to such a degree, that 
I drew out a pistol, and told him I would shoot 
him dead if he dared to seize, or talk of seizing, 
any man who trusted himself from the enemy to 
meet me I The scoundrel slunk off, and we were 
no more troubled with him. This past, Seriff 
Moksain arrived, and was introduced into our for- 
tress alone j alone and unarmed in an enemy's 
stockade, manned with two hundred men I His 
bearing was firm ; he advanced with ease and took 
his seat ; and during the interview the only sign 
of uneasiness was the quick glance of his eye irom 
side to side. The object he aimed at was, to gain 
my guarantee that the lives of all the rebels should 
be spared ; but this I had it not in my power to 
grant. He returned to his campong, and came 
again towards morning, when it was agreed that 
Seriff Jaffer and myself should meet the Patingis 
and the Tumangong, and arrange terms with them. 
By the time our conference was over, the day broke, 
and we descended to the boats to enjoy a little rest. 
" On the 20th of December we met with the 
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chiefs on the river ; and they expressed themselves 
ready to yield, without conditions, to the Rajah, if 
I would promise that they should not be put to 
death. My reply was, that I could give no such 
promise ; that if they surrendered, it must be for 
life or death, according to the Rajah's pleasure ; 
and all I could do was to use my influence in order 
to save their lives. To this they assented after 
a while ; but then there arose the more difficult 
question, how they were to be protected until the 
Rajah's orders arrived. They dreaded both Chi- 
nese and Malays, especially the former, who had 
just cause for angry feelings, and who, it was ■ 
feared, would make an attack on them directly 
their surrender had taken from them their means 
of defence. The Malays would not assail them in 
a body, but would individually plunder them, and 
give occasion for disputes and bloodshed. These 
apprehensions were almost sufficient to break off 
the hitherto favourable negotiations, had I not 
proposed to them myself to undertake their de- 
fence, and to become responsible for their safety 
until the orders of their sovereign arrived. On 
my pledging myself to this, they yielded up their 
strong fort of Balidah, the key of their position. 
I immediately made it knovm to our own party 
that no boats were to ascend or descend the river, 
and that any persons attacking or pillaging the 
rebels were my enemies, and that I should fire 
upon them without hesitation. 
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" Both Chinese and Malays agreed to the pro- 
priety of the measure, and gave me the strongest 
assurances of restraining their respective followers, 
the former with good faith, the latter with the in- 
tention of involving matters, if possible, to the de- 
struction of the rebels. By the evening we were 
in possession of Balidah, and certainly found it a 
formidable fortress, situated on a steep mound, 
with dense defences of wood, triple deep, and sur- 
rounded by two enclosures, thickly studded on the 
outside with ranjows. The effect of our fire had 
shaken it completely, now much to our discomfort ; 
for the walls were tottering, and the roof as leaky 
as a sieve. On the 20th of December, then, the 
war closed. The very next day, contrary to sti- 
pulation, the Malay Pangerans tried to ascend 
the river, and when stopped he^n to expostulate. 
After preventing many, the attempt was made by 
Suhtu and Pangeran Hassim, in three large boats, 
boldly pulling towards us. Three hails did not 
check them, and they came on in spite of a blank 
cartridge and a wide ball, to turn them back. But 
I was resolved ; and when a dozen musket-baUs 
whistled over and fell close around them, they 
took to an ignominious flight. I subsequently 
upbraided them for this breach of promise, and 
Macota loudly declared they had been greatly to 
blame ; but I discovered that he himself had set 
them on. 

" I may now briefly conclude this detail. I 
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ordered the rebels to bum all their stockades, 
which they did at once, and delivered up the 
greater part of their arms ; and I proceeded to 
the Rajah to request from him their lives. Those 
who know the Malay character will appreciate the 
difficulty of the attempt to stand between the mon- 
arch and his victims ; I only succeeded when, at 
the end of a long debate — I soliciting, he denying 
- — I rose to bid him farewell, as it was my in- 
tention to sail directly, since, after all my exer. 
tions in his cause, if he would not grant me the 
lives of the people, I could only consider that his 
friendship for me was at an end. On this he 
yielded. I must own that during the discussion 
he had much the best of it ; for he urged that 
they had forfeited their Uves by the law, as a 
necessary sacrifice- to Uie future peace of the coun- 
try ; and argued that in a similar case in my 
own native land no leniency would be shewn. On 
the contrary, my reasoning, though personal, was, 
on the whole, the best for the Rajah and the 
people. I stated my extreme reluctance to have 
the blood of conquered foes shed ; the shame I 
should experience in being a party, however in- 
voluntarily, to their execution; and the general 
advantage of a merciful line of policy. At the 
same time I told him their lives were forfeited, 
their crimes had been of a heinous and unpardon- 
able nature, and it was only from so humane a 
man as himself, one with so kind a heart, that I 
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could ask for their pardon ; but I added, he well 
knew that it was only my previous knowledge of 
his benevolent disposition, and the great friend- 
ship I felt for him, which had induced me to take 
any part in this struggle. Other stronger reasons 
might have been brought forward, which I forbore 
to employ, as being repugnant to his princely pride, 
viz. that severity in this case would arm many 
against him, raise powerful enemies in Borneo Pro- 
per, as well as here, and greatly impede the future 
right government of the country. However, I 
gained my point, and was satisfied. 

" Having fulfilled this engagement, and being 
moreover, together with many of my Europeans, 
attacked with an ague, I left the scene with all 
the dignity of complete success. Subsequently, the 
rebels were ordered to deliver up all their arms, 
ammunition, and property ; and last, the wives and 
children of the principal people were demanded as 
hostages, and obtained. The women and children 
were treated with kindness, and preserved from 
injury or wrong. Siniawan thus dwindled away ; 
the poorer men stole off in canoes and were scat- 
tered about, most of them coming to Sarawak. 
The better class pulled down the houses, aban- 
doned the town, and lived in boats for a month; 
when, alarmed by the delay and impelled by hun- 
ger, they also fled, — Patingi Gapoor, it was said, 
to Sambas ; and Patingi Ali and the Tumangong 
amongst the Dyaks. After a time it was supposed 
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they would return and receive their wires and chil- 
dren. The army gradually dispersed to seek food, 
and the Chinese were left in possession of the once- 
renowned Siniawan, the ruia of which they com- 
pleted hy burning all that remained, and erecting 
a village for themselves in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Seriff Jaffer and many others departed 
to their respective homes, and the pinching of fa- 
mine succeeded to the horrors of war. Fruit being 
in season, helped to support the wretched people, 
and the near approach of the rice-harvest kept up 
their spirits." 
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Retrospect of Mr. Brooke's proceedioga and prospects. Vi»t of 
a pirate fleet. Intercourse with the chief leaders, and other 
characteristic incidents. War-dances. Use of opium. Story 
of Si Tundo. Freparationa for trading. Conditions of the 
cession of Sarawak. 

I HAVE gone into the details of this curious re- 
bellion, and selected irom my friend's memoranda 
more, perhaps, than the actual and present import- 
ance of the circumstances might seem to require ; 
but I have done so under the impression that in 
developing the traits and lineaments of the native 
character, I am laying the foundation for a more 
accurate estimate of them and their bearing upon 
futurity. The difference between the Malay and 
the Chinese, between the sea and the land Dyak, 
and even between one tribe and another, presents 
a variety of elements out of which a consistent 
whole has to be compounded, and a new state of 
things to be established in Borneo. It is, there- 
fore, of considerable interest to view these elements 
in their earliest contact with European mind and 
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civilisatioD, and thence endeavour to shape out the 
course which is best calculated to insure the wel- 
fare of all in the closer ties and more extended 
connexion which is springing out of this new in- 
tercourse. To enlarge the heneficial effects of 
trade and commerce, it is not enough to ascertain 
the products of a strange country, nor even the 
chief wants of its population ; hut to inform our- 
selves of their hahits, feelings, and disposition, and 
BO devise the wisest measures for supplying what 
is immediate, removing obstacles, and increasing 
demand by a continually growing improvement in 
government and general condition. 

Following the war and receiving the investi- 
ture of the government of Sarawak, Mr. Brooke 
was enabled, from the insight he had obtained 
into the diversified relations and habits, motives 
and ways of thinking of these people, to address 
himself clearly and at once to reform the evils 
which oppressed and the abuses which destroyed 
them. Had he not mixed with them and shared 
in this protracted contest, he must have be- 
gun rather as an experimentalist with a thewy, 
which might be right or might be wrong. But 
he had acquired the necessary experience, and 
could proceed to put his finger where it was re- 
quired to repress or to foster, without danger of 
mistake. It was extraordinary what his energy 
produced within a small compass of time. Secu- 
rity succeeded the utmost uncertainty, equal justice 
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superseded tyrannical caprice, order arose out of 
confusion, and peace was gradually spread oyer the 
fruitful soil so lately polluted by the murderous 
warfare of heads-taking and imperishable feud. 
It is to be hoped that such an example will not 
be lost in the further prosecution of international 
and commercial policy in this interesting and im- 
portant quarter of the eastern world. Piracy must 
be put down, slavery must be effaced, industry 
must be cherished and protected ; and these ob- 
jects we shall see, from the mode! afforded by our 
truly illustrious countryman, may be accompUshed ; 
and we may further learn from his example, that 
from the experience even of " a little war," an 
enlightened observer may deduce the most sound 
data on which to commence a mighty change, lead- 
ing probably to the happiness of millions, and the 
foundation of colonial empire. 

With these few retrospective remarks, I resume 
the sequel of my friend's Bomeon Journal. 

" Our subsequent adventures," he notes, "may 
he easily related. We lay for some days, after 
winding up our afiairs, in order to have an agree- 
ment drawn out between the Eajah and myself j 
and during this time heard the bruit of a pirate- 
fleet being on the coast. In a day or two after, 
certain news arrived of their having taken two 
Sadung boats, bound from Singapore ; and Datu 
Pangeran was, in consequence, despatched to com- 
piunicate with them. He returned from Tanjong 
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Datu, bringing the fleet with him to the mouth 
of the river, whence they requested permission to 
visit Sarawak, and pay their respects to the Bajah. 
I was consulted on the subject whether I would 
meet them ; and as I preferred a pacific to a hos- 
tile rencontre, and had moreover a considerable 
curiosity to see these roving gentry, I consented 
■without hesitation. Beports — a greater curse in 
Malay countries than elsewhere — stated their ob- 
ject to be the capture of the Royalist ; as they had, 
it was averred, received positive accounts of her 
having fifty lacks of dollars on hoard, and that 
her figure-head was of solid gold. As, however, 
we had no such treasure, and the meeting was 
unavoidable and might be hostile, I put myself 
into a complete posture of defence, with a deter- 
mination neither to shew backwardness nor sus- 
picion. The day arrived, and the pirates swept 
up the river; eighteen prahus, one following the 
other, decorated with flags and streamers, and 
firing both cannon and musketry : the sight was 
interesting and curious, and heightened by the 
conviction that these friends of the moment might 
be enemies the next. Having taken their stations, 
the chief men proceeded to an interview with the 
Rajah, which I attended to witness. Some distrust 
and much ceremony marked the meeting ; and 
both parties had numerous followers, who filled 
the hall of audience and the avenues leading to 
it ; and as few of the Illanuns spoke Malay, the 

VOL. I. o 
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communication was rendered difficult and trouble- 
some. The pirates consisted of Blanuns and Malu- 
kus from Gillolo. The Illanuns are fine athletic 
men, with a strong resemblance in appearance to 
the Bugis ; their bearing was haughty and re- 
served, and they seemed quite ready to be friends 
or foea, as best suited their- purpose. The Main- 
kus are from a hay in Gillolo, and their country 
is now in possession of the Dutch ; they are a 
darker and an uglier race, but their manners 
more supple and pliant. They were the princi- 
pal talkers, whilst the Blanuns maintained a dig- 
nified silence. 

" These Malukus, from their own account, since 
the capture of their Bajah and the subjugation of 
their country, have led a wandering piratical life j 
they represent their force at about twenty-five 
boats, of which three are now joined by the Ula- 
nuns, as a matter of mere convenience. Beyond 
the usual formalities, this meeting had nothing to 
distinguish it ; one party retired to their boats, 
whilst the other went to their respective houses, 
and every thing betokened quiet. In the evening 
I pulled through the fleet, and inspected several of 
the largest prahus. The entire force consisted of 
eighteen boats, viz. three Malukus and fifteen Bla- 
nuns ; the smallest of these boats carried thirty 
men, the largest (they are mostly large) upwards 
of a hundred ; so that, at a moderate computation, 
the number of fighting-men might be reckoned at 
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from five to six hundred. The Illanun expedition 
had been absent from Magindano upwards of three 
years, during which time they had cruised amongst 
the Moluccas and islands to the eastward, had 
haunted Boni Bay and Celebes, and beat up the 
Straits of Makassar. Many of their boats, how- 
ever, being worn out, they had fitted out Bugis 
prize prahus, and were now on their return home. 
They had recently attacked one of the Tambelan 
islands, and bad been repulsed ; and report said 
they intended a descent upon Sirhassan, one of the 
Southern Natunas group. These large prahus are 
too heavy to pull well, though they carry thirty, 
forty, aud even fifty oars : their armament is one 
or two six-pounders in the bow, one four-pounder 
stem-chaser, and a number of swivels, besides mus- 
ketry, spears, and swords. The boat is divided into 
three sections, and fortified with strong planks, one 
behind the bow, one amidships, and one astern to 
protect the steersman. The women and children 
are crammed down below, where the unhappy pri- 
soners are likewise stowed away during an action. 
Their principal plan is boarding a vessel, if possi- 
ble, and carrying her by numbers : and certainly 
if a merchantman fired ill, she would inevitably be 
taken ; but with grape and canister fairly directed, 
the slaughter would be so great that they would be 
glad to sheer off before they neared a vessel. This 
is, of course, supposing a calm j for in a breeze, 
they would never have the hardihood to venture 
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far from land with a ship in sight^ and would be 
sorry to be caught at a distance. Their internal 
constitution is as follows: — one chief, a man usu- 
ally of rank, commands the whole fleet ; each boat 
has her captain, and generally from five to ten of 
his relations, free men; the rest, amounting to 
above four-fifths, are slaves, more or less forced 
to pursue this course of life. They have, how- 
ever, the right of plunder, which is indiscriminate 
with certain exceptions ; viz. slaves, guns, money, 
or any other heavy articles, together with the very 
finest description of silks and cloths, belonging to 
the chiefs and free menj and the rest obey the 
rule of ' First come first served.' No doubt the 
slaves become attached to this predatory course of 
life : but it must always he remembered that they 
are slaves and have no option ; and it appears to 
me, that in the operation of our laws some distinc- 
tion ought to be drawn on this account, to suit 
the circumstances of the case. The Datus, or 
chiefs, are incorrigible; for they are pirates by 
descent, robbers from pride as well as taste, and 
they look upon the occupation as the most honour- 
able hereditary pursuit. They are indifferent to 
blood, fond of plunder, but fondest of slaves : they 
despise trade, though its profits be greater ; and, 
as I have said, they look upon this as their 
' calling,' and the noblest occupation of chiefs and 
free men. Their swords they shew with boasts, 
as having belonged to their ancestors, who were 
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pirates, renowned and terrible in their day j and 
they always speak of their ancestral heir-loom as 
decayed from its pristine vigour, but still deem the 
wielding of it as the highest of earthly existences. 
That it is in reality the most accursed, there can 
be no doubt ; for its chief support are slaves they 
capture on the different coasts. If they attack an 
island, the women and children, and as many of 
the young men as they require, are carried off. 
Every boat they take furnishes its quota of slaves ; 
and when they have s. full cargo, they quit that 
coast or country and visit another, in order to dis- 
pose of their human spoil to the best advantage. 
Thus a cargo of slaves, captured on the east coast 
of Borneo, is sold on the west ; and the slaves of 
the south find ready purchasers to the northward, 
and vice versd. As the woolly-haired Fapuas are 
generally prized by the natives, constant visits are 
made to New Guinea and the easternmost islands, 
where they are procured, and afterwards sold at 
high prices amongst any Malay community. The 
great nests of piracy are Magindano, Sooloo, and 
the northern part of Borneo y and the devastation 
and misery they inflict on the rest of the Archi- 
pelago are well known ; yet are no measures 
adopted for their suppression, as every European 
community, be it English, Dutch, or Spanish, 
seems quite satisfied to clear the vicinity of its 
own ports, and never considers the damage to the 
native trade which takes place at a distance. To 
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be attacked with success, they must be attacked 
on their own coasts with two or three steamers. 
A little money would gain every intelligence as to 
where they were preparing } and whilst the steam- 
ers were so worthily engaged in suppressing piracy, 
they might at the same time be acquiring informa* 
tion respecting countries little known, and adding 
to our stock of geography and science. A few 
severe examples and constant harassing would soon 
cure this hereditary and personal mania for a 
rover's life ; and whilst we conferred the greatest 
blessing on the rest of the Archipelago, Magindano 
itself would be improved by the change. 

" The Illanun Datus and the Gillolo chiefs 
visited the schooner constantly, and were always 
considerate enough to bring but few followers. 
We conversed much upon piracy in general, their 
mode of life, their successes, and their privations. 
They seemed to have but few fears of the Dutch or 
English men-of-war being able to take them, and 
during their three years' cruise had never been 
chased by any of them. 

"After being three or four days in company 
with these worthies, i. e. the fleet of Illanuns and 
Malukus, the Koyalist dropped down the river to 
Santobong, whilst Williamson and myself stayed 
yet a few days with Muda Hassim in his house. 
We had a week's incessant torrent of rain. No- 
thing could exceed the kindness of the Bajah 
during our stay, with his brothers of all ages as 
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our constant companions. We had one day a 
dance of the Illanuns and Gillolos : they might 
both be called war-dances, but are very different. 
The performer with the Illanuns is decked out 
with a fine helmet (probably borrowed from our 
early yoyagers) ornamented with bird-of-paradise 
feathers. Two gold belts, crossed like our soldiers' 
over the breast, are bound at the waist with a 
fantastical garment reaching half way down the 
thigh, and composed of Tarious-coloured silk and 
woollen threads one above another. The sword or 
* kempilan' is decorated at the handle with a yard 
or two of red cloth, and the long upright shield is 
covered with small rings, which clash as the per- 
former goes through his evolutions. The dance 
itself consists of a variety of violent warlike ges- 
tures, stamping, striking, advancing, retreating, 
turning, falling, yelling, with here and there bold 
stops, and excellent as to aplomb, which might 
have elicited the applause of the opera-house : but 
generally speaking, the performance was outrage- 
ously fierce, and so far natural as approaching to 
an actual combat ; and in half an hour the dancer, 
a fine young man, was so exhausted that he fell 
fainting into the arms of his comrades. Several 
others succeeded, but not equal to the first; and 
we had hardly a fair opportunity of judging of the 
Maluku dance from its short continuance ; but it 
is of a more gentle nature, advancing with the 
$pear stealthily, casting it^ then retreating with 
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the sword and shield. The Maluku shield, it 
should be observed, is remarkably narrow, and 
is brandished somewhat in the same way as the 
siugle-stick player uses his stick, or the Irishman 
his shillelah ; that is to say, it is held nearly in 
the centre, and whirled every way round. I pro- 
cured some of the instruments, and found that the 
sword of the Malukus of Gillolo is similar to that 
of the Moskokas of Boni Bay, in Celebes. All 
these pirates are addicted to the excessive use of 
opium -, but the effects of it are by no means so 
deleterious or so strongly marked as has been re- 
presented ; and it must likewise be remembered 
that they are in other respects dissolute and de- 
bauched. Amongst the Chinese it would be dif- 
ficult — nay, impossible — to detect the smokers of 
the drug. Here and there you may see an ema- 
ciated man ; but out of a body of five hundred, 
some are usually emaciated and unhealthy. I do 
not mean to deny the bad effects of opium ; but 
the stories of its pernicious results are greatly ex- 
aggerated where the habit exists in moderation. 
The Chinese themselves, when I spoke to them of 
the bad consequences, always argued that, taken 
moderately, it was a stimulus to industry and ac- 
tivity; but they allowed, at the same time, that 
excess was highly injurious. 

'* The time at length came for my departure, 
but I was pressed to stay one day after another ; for 
our society was a relief to the usual monotonous 
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tenor of their lives. The papers were signed which 
made me Resident of Sarawak. I started to San- 
tobong, and reached the vessel on the 13th of 
February ; and after waiting two days in the vain 
hope of a lull or change of wind, we beat out of 
the channel." 

Mr. Brooke did not remain long at Singapore. 
His principal object was to procure a vessel to 
trade between that place and Sarawak. Trading, 
however, was not his forte j but he already felt 
the deepest interest in the welfare of those people. 
By accident — or, more properly, by Providence — 
he appears to have been sent to put a stop to an 
unnatnral war, and to save the lives of the un- 
fortunate rebels ; and the benefit he had conferred 
on so many of bis fellow-creatures, the good he 
had already done, and the infinity of good which 
he saw he still might do, made him anxious to 
return. 

After some difficulty he succeeded in pur- 
ch^ing a schooner of 90 tons, called the Swift, 
■which I recollected in the Malacca Straits as the 
Zephyr, then a cruiser in the East India Com- 
pany's service. Having put a suitable cargo into 
her, he sailed with his squadron (Eoyalist and 
Swift) for Sarawak early in April 1841. 

The Rajah, already described as an indolent 
weak-minded man, had promised Mr, Brooke the 
government of the country ; but among other ob- 
stacles with which he would have to contend in 
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accepting it, I do not think my Mend calculated 
on jealousy, low cunning, and treachery, or the 
dangerous enemy he had made in Pangeran Ma- 
cota. He had been an eye-witness to his coward- 
ice, and had more than once detected and ex- 
posed his cunning and trickery ; sins not to he 
forgiven, especially by a Malay. Notwithstanding 
this, firmness, courage, and straightforward honesty 
gained the victory, as the sequel will shew. 

Among the characters with whom Mr. Brooke 
got acquainted during the rebel war was a young 
chief named Si Tundo, who was constantly by his 
side whenever there was danger. He was an II- 
lanun, and had been sent from Sadung, with some 
thirteen of his countrymen, by Seriff Sahib, to o£fer 
his services to Macota, commander-in-chief of the 
Rajah's forces ; and I resume Mr. Brooke's me- 
moranda with the following interesting account of 
this poor fellow's fate : — " On my arrival at Sara- 
wak, we were received with the usual honours ; 
and the iirst thing I heard of was the decease of 
my poor companion, Si Tundo, of MagindMio, who 
had been put to death by the Bajah's orders. The 
course of justice, or rather injustice, cm* perhaps, 
more justly, a mixture of both, is so characteristic 
of the people, that I am tempted to give the par- 
ticulars. Si Tundo fell in love with a woman be- 
longing to an adopted son of Macota ; and the 
passion being mutual, the lady eloped from her 
master, and went to her lover's house. This being 
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discovered in a short time, he was ordered to sur- 
render her to Macota, which he reluctantly did, 
on an understanding that he was to be allowed to 
marry her on giving a proper dowry. Either not 
being ahle to procure the money, or the terms not 
being kept. Si Tundo and a relation (who had left 
the pirate fleet and resided with him) mounted to 
Macota's hill, and threatened to take the woman 
and to hum the house. The village, however, 
being roused, they were unable to effect their 
purpose, and retired to their own residence. Here 
they remained for some days in a state of inces- 
sant watchfulness, and when they moved, they each 
carried their kempilan, and wore the krisses ready 
to the hand. The Rajah Muda Hassim, being 
well aware of the state of things, sent at this crisis 
to order Si Tundo and his friend to bis presence ; 
which order they obeyed forthwith, and entered 
the balei, or audience-hall, which was full of their 
enemies. According to Muda Hassim's account, 
he was anxious to save Si Tundo's life, and offered 
him another wife; but his affections being fixed 
on the girl of his own choice, he rejected the 
offer, only praying he might have the woman he 
loved. On entering the presence of the Rajah, 
surrounded by foes, and dreading treachery (which 
most probably was intended), these unfortunate 
men added to their previous fault by one which, 
however slight in European estimation, is here of 
an aggravated nature, — they entered the presence 
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with their kempilans in their hands, and their 
sarongs clear of the kris-handle ; and instead of 
seating themselTes cross-legged, they only squatted 
on their hams ready for self-defence. From that 
hour their doom was resolved on: the crime of 
disrespect was deemed worthy of death, though 
their previous crime of abduction and violence 
might have obtained pardon. It was no easy 
matter, however, among an abject and timid popu- 
lation, to find executioners of the sentence against 
two brave and warlike men, well armed and watch- 
ful, and who, it was well known, would sell their 
lives dearly ; and the subsequent proceeding is, as 
already observed, curiously characteristic of the peo- 
ple, and the deep disguise they can assume to at- 
tain their purposes. It was intimated to Si Tundo, 
that if he could raise a certain sum of money, the 
woman should be made over to him ^ and to render 
this the more probable, the afiair was taken out of 
Macota's hands, and placed at the decision of the 
Orang Kaya de Gadong, who was friendly to the 
offenders, but who received his private orders how 
to act. Four men were appointed to watch their 
opportunity, in order to seize the culprits. It is 
not to be imagined, however, that a native would 
trust or believe the friendly assurances held out 
to him J nor was it so in the case of Si Tundo 
and his companion ; they attended at the Orang 
Kaya de Gadong's house frequently for weeks, 
with the same precautions, and it was found im- 
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possible to overpower them j but the deceit of 
their enemies was equal to the occasion, and delay 
brought no change of pujrpose. They were to die, 
aod opportunity alone was wanting to carry the 
sentence into effect. Time passed over, suspicion 
was lulled ; and as suspicion was lulled, the pro- 
fessions to serve them became more frequent. 
Poor Si Tundo brought all his little property to 
make good the price required for the woman, and 
his friend added his share ; hut it was still far 
short of the required amount. Hopes, however, 
were still held out; the Orang Kaya advanced a 
small sum to assist, and other pretended friends 
slowly and reluctantly, at his request, lent a little 
money. The negotiation was nearly complete ; 
forty or fifty reals only were wanting, and the 
opposite party were ready to deliver the lady when- 
ever the sum was made good. A final conference 
was appointed for the conclusion of the bargain 
at the Orang Kaya's, at which numbers were pre- 
sent; and the devoted victims, lulled into fatal 
security, had ceased to bring their formidable kem- 
pilans. At the last interview the forty reals being 
still deficient, the Orang Kaya proposed receiving 
their gold-mounted krisses in pledge for the 
amount. The krisses were given up, and the bar- 
gain was complete j when the four executioners 
threw themselves on the unarmed men, and, as- 
sisted by others, overpowered and secured them. 
Si Tundo, wounded in the scuffle, and hound, sur- 
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rounded by enemies flourishing their krisses, re- 
marlted, ' You have taken me by treachery ; openly 
you could not have seized me.' He spoke no more. 
They triumphed over and insulted him, as though 
some great feat had been achieved i and every kris 
was plunged into his body, which was afterwards 
cast, without burial, into the river. Si Tundo's 
relation was spared on pleading for mercy; and 
after his whole property, even to his clothes, was 
confiscated, he was allowed to retire to Sadung. 
Thus perished poor Si Tundo, a Magindano pirate, 
with many, if not all, the vices of the native cha- 
racter ; but with boldness, courage, and constancy, 
which retrieved his faults, and raised him in the 
estimation of brave men. In person he was tall, 
elegantly made, with small and handsome features, 
and quiet and graceful manners ; but towards the 
Malays even of rank, there was in his bearing a 
suppressed contempt which they often felt, but 
could not well resent. Alas, my gallant comrade I 
I mourn your death, and could have better spared 
a better man; for as long as you lived, I had 
one faithful follower of tried courage, amongst 
the natives. Peace be with you in the world to 
come ; and may the Great God pardon your sins 
and judge you mercifully I 

" The case of poor Si Tundo proves that the 
feeling of love is not quite dead among Asiatics, 
though its power is obscured by their education 
and habits of polygamy ; and that friendship and 
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relationship may induce a mail here, as elsewhere, 
to risk his life and sacrifice his property without 
any prospect of personal advantage. An old Ma- 
gindano man, a sort of foster-father of Si Tundo's, 
when he saw me for the first time, clasped my arm, 
and repeatedly exclaimed, ' Si Tundo is dead ; they 
have killed him;' adding, 'had you been here, 
he would not have heen killed.' I was touched 
by the old mmi's sorrow and his expression of 
feeling." 

Datu Jembrong was likewise an Iltanun, and 
retired to Sadung when the rebel war had closed, 
and died after a tew days' illness. Mr. Brooke 
writes : " Thus I have lost the two bravest men 
— men whom I would rather trust for fair dealing 
than any score of Bomeons j for the Magindanos, 
though pirates by descent and education, are a far 
superior people to any in the Archipelago, with 
the exception of the Bugis. Whatever may be 
their vices, they are retrieved by courage to a cer- 
tain degree ; and where we find a manly character, 
we may presume that the meaner arts of Jinesse 
and treachery are less prevalent. Dampier and 
Forrest both give them an excellent character ; 
and it is a pity that of late years little is known 
of them, and so little pains taken to hold a friendly 
intercourse either with them or the Sooloos." 

The important changes which ensued on the 
return of Mr. Brooke to Sarawak, in the spring 
of 1841, now demand attention; and, as hereto- 
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fore, I proceed to describe them from the data 
entrusted to my charge. 

" In a former part of my journal," says Mr. 
Brooke, '* I have mentioned briefly the occasions 
which led to my invitation, and the reasons which 
induced me to accept the ofler of the Rajah Muda 
Hassim ; but I will repeat these, in order to bring 
the narrative at once more distinctly before the 
memory. When I returned here for the second 
time, in August last year, it was with the deter- 
mination of remaining for a few days only, on my 
way to the northward ; and nothing bat my feel- 
ing for the miserable situation of Muda Hassim 
induced me to alter ray intention. The rebellion, 
which he had come from Borneo to quell, had 
defied every effort for nearly four years ; and the 
attacks he had made on the rebels had failed en- 
tirely and almost disgracefully. His immediate 
followers were few in number, and aid from the 
neighbouring countries was either denied, or with- 
held on trivial excuses ; whilst the opposition of 
Pangeran Usop in Borneo paralysed the efforts of 
his supporters in the capital, and in case of non- 
success threatened his own power. The pride, 
the petty pride of the Malay prince bent before 
these circumstances, and induced him to state 
his difficulties to me, and to request my assist- 
ance. His failure was strongly dwelt on, and his 
resolution to die here rather than abandon his 
undertaking — to die disgraced and deserted I 
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Under these circumatances, could I, he urged 
upon me, forsake him ? could I ' a gentleman 
from England,* who had been his friend, and 
knew the goodness of his heart, could I leave him 
surrounded and begirt with enemies? It was 
possibly foolish, it was perhaps imprudent, but 
it accorded with my best feelings; and I re- 
solved not to abandon him without at any rate 
seeing the probabilities of success , and it must 
always be remembered that in doing so, I had 
no ulterior object, no prospect of any personal 
advantage. I joined his miserable army, which, 
in numbers, barely exceeded that of the rebels 
strongly stockaded. I joined them at the outset 
of their campaign ; and in a few days (ten days) 
witnessed such scenes of cowardice, treachery, in- 
trigue, and lukewarmness amongst his followers, 
such a determination not to take advice or to 
pursue any active measures, that I left them and 
returned to my vessel. The Chinese I do not 
include in this representation ; they were true 
and willing, but wretchedly armed ; and very 
justly refused to be thrust forward into posts of 
danger, which the Malays in their own country 
would not share. On my return to the vessel, 
I frankly stated how useless my presence was 
amongst men who would not do anything I de- 
sired, yet would do nothing for themselves ; and, 
under the circumstances, I intimated my inten- 
tion of sailing. Here again I was pressed with 

VOL. I. p 
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the same entreaties ; every topic waa exhausted 
to excite my compassion, every aid was at my 
disposal ; and lastly, if I would stay, and we 
were successful, the country was offered to me. 
The only inquiry was, whether the Rajah had the 
right and authority to make over the country to 
me, and this I was assured he had. The govem- 
ment, the revenue (with slight deductions for the 
Sultan), and one of his brothers to reside here in 
order to insure the ohedience of the Malays, were 
all comprehended in this cession, freely and without 
condition. I might, at this point of the negotia- 
tion, have insured the title to the government as 
far as a written agreement could give it; but for 
two suflScient reasons I declined all treaty upon 
the subject until the war was over. The first of 
these reasons was, that it would have been highly 
ungenerous to take advantage of a man's distress 
to tie him down to any agreement which, in other 
circumstances, he might not be wiUing to adopt ; 
and by acting thus ungenerously, it would he 
tempting the Rajah to deceive me when the treaty 
came to be ratified. The second reason was equally 
cogent ; for a mere barren bond which I had no 
means to enforce was worse than useless, and no 
man would be nearer possession by merely holding 
a written promise. I may add, likewise, that I 
saw so many difficulties in the way of the under- 
taking, that I was by no means over anxious to 
close with it ; and previously to accepting and 
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entering on so bold a project, I was desirous 
thoroughly to be assured of the good faith of the 
promiser. To the Bajah Muda Hassim'a propo- 
sal I therefore replied, that I could not aecept it 
whilst the war was pending, as I considered it 
wrong to take any advantage of his present situa- 
tion ; and that if he conferred authority on me in 
the camp, I would once more go up the river and 
assist him to the utmost of my power. It is need- 
less to repeat any details of the war, except to 
say that I found every support from him, and the 
highest consideration, both in personal attentions 
and the bestowal of influence. He conquered, I 
may say without self-praise, through my means ; 
and on the close of hostilities our negotiation 
about the country was revived. In its progress, 
I stated to him that Malay governments were so 
bad, that the high were allowed so much license, 
and the poor so oppressed, that any attempt to 
govern without a change of these abuses was im- 
possible ; and as a foundation of my acceptance 
was the proposition, that all his exertions must be 
employed to establish the principle, that one man 
was not to take any thing from another, and that 
all men were to enjoy the produce of their labour, 
save and except at such times as they were en- 
gaged in working for the revenue. That the 
amount of the revenue was to be fixed and certain 
for three years, at a stated quantity of rice per 
family ; in lieu of which, should a man prefer it. 
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he might pay in money or in labour — the relative 
price of rice to money or labour being previously 
fixed at as low a rate as possible. That the offi- 
cers, viz. Patingi, Bandar, and Tumangong, were 
to receive stated salaries out of this revenue, in 
order to prevent any extortion, either by them- 
selves or in their name ; and that they were to be 
answerable for the whole revenue, under my super- 
intendence. That the Dyaks were to be treated 
the same as the Malays, their property protected, 
their taxes fixed, and their labour free. At the 
same time I represented to him the difl&culty of 
doing this, and that nothing but his power could 
effect it ; as any foreigner, without his unlimited 
support and confidence, would have no chance 
of finding obedience from the numerous inferior 
Pangerans and their followers. This, with much 
more, was the theme of my conversation ; to which 
was replied — Imprimis, That their customs and 
religion must not be infringed. That with regard 
to the violence and rapacity of the higher classes, 
and the uncertainty of taxation, which led to so 
much oppression, they were by no means any part 
of the Ondong Ondong, i. e. the written law of Bor- 
neo, but gross abuses which had arisen out of lax 
government. That it was the wish of his heart to 
see these things mended j and that nothing should 
be wanting on his part to assist me in accomplish- 
ing objects so desirable, particularly with respect 
to the Dyaks, who were so grossly abused. On 
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this, a written agreement was made out, merely to 
the purport that I was to reside at Sarawak in 
order to ' seek for profit ;' and on my remarking 
that this paper expressed nothing, he said I must 
not think that it was the one understood between 
us, but merely for him to shew to the 'Sultan at 
Borneo in the first place. I accepted this version 
of the story, though it looked suspicious ; and on 
my part, over and above our written agreement, 
which expressed nothing, I consented to buy a 
vessel, and bring down trade to the place, in return 
for which I was assured of antimony-ore in plenty ; 
and though I knew that profit was not to be ex- 
pected, I was desirous to comply, as, without a 
vessel regularly trading here, it would be impossi- 
ble to develop the resources of the country. Whilst 
I went to Singapore, the Kajah promised to build 
me a house, in which .1 was to take up my resi- 
dence. I sailed accordingly, and returned within 
three months, having performed all my engage- 
ments -f hut on reaching Sarawak, the first disap- 
pointment I experienced was, that the house was 
not commenced. I urged them to begin it, and 
after the most provoking delays at length got it 
finished. I mention this because it was the only 
instance in which good faith was kept. 

" August 3d. — The two schooners KoyaUst and 
Swift having arrived at Sarawak, I found myself 
with a heavy monthly expense, and was naturally 
anxious to despatch them as speedily as possible. 
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I was assured that 6000 peculs of antimony'Ore 
would be down immediately, and that whenever 
the people were set to work, any quantity might 
be procured without difficulty ; which, indeed, I 
knew to be true, as Macota had loaded a ship, a 
brig, and three native vessels in six weeks. The 
procrastination therefore was the more provoking ; 
but as I had determined to arm myself with pa- 
tience, and did not anticipate foul play, I was con- 
tent to wait for a time. The Swift being leaky 
and requiring repairs, was another inducement to 
me to lie by and land her cargo, which, ever since 
my arrival, the Kajah petitioned to have ashore, 
giving everj- pledge for a quick and good return. 
At length I consented to let him have the cargo 
into his own hands, on the assurance that the anti- 
mony-ore** (i. e. the 6000 peculs which were ready ?) 
" should be brought down directly. Nothing could 
be more correct than the way they received the 
cargo, taking an account of each separate article, 
comparing it with the invoice, and noting down the 
deficiency ; and the Rajah himself superintended 
this interesting process from morning till dark. At 
this time, having agreed with him for the whole, as 
the easiest and best mode of dealing under the cir- 
cimistances, I did not much trouble myself about 
the deposit ; and my attention was first roused by 
the extreme apathy of the whole party directly the 
cargo was in their possession — overhauled, reck- 
oned, and disposed of amongst them." 
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Obstacles in the way of comiog to a Batiafactory conclusion with 
Muda Hassim. The law of force and reprisal considered. 
Capabilities of Sarawak. Account of Sarebua and Sakairan 
pirates. Escursion up the river. Visit to the Singfe Dyaks. 
Description of Mr. Brooke's house at Sarawak. Circum- 
staDcea relating to the wreck off Borneo Proper. 

During the succeeding pages of my ftieod's jour- 
nal, one hardly knows which to admire most ; his 
firmness, his cool courage, his determined perse- 
verance, or his patience. On the other hand, it 
is difficult to decide whether the Kajah's indo- 
lence and ingratitude, or Macota's low cunning 
and treachery, are the more disgusting. But I 
continue the narrative, and readers will judge for 



" Yet," says Mr. Brooke, " I had confidence, 
and was loath to allow any base suspicion to enter 
my mind against a man who had hitherto behaved 
well to me, and had not deceived me before. 
From the time the cargo had been disposed of, 
I found myself positively laid on the shelf. No 
return arrived ; no steps were taken to work the 
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antimony-ore ; no account appeared of the positive 
amount to be received : a promise was tendered ; 
and all my propositions — nay, my very desire to 
speak of the state of the country — were evaded. 
I found myself clipped like Samson, while delay 
was heaped upon delay, excuse piled on excuse, 
and all covered with the utmost shew of kindness 
and civility. It was provoking beyond sufferance ; 
but with several strokes which I considered im- 
portant, I bore it with saint-like patience. I re- 
monstrated mildly but firmly on the waste of my 
money, and on the impossibility of any good to the 
country whilst the Kajah conducted himself as he 
had done. I urged upon him to release the poor 
women whom he had kept confined for nearly five 
months } and I guaranteed the peaceful disposition 
of the people if it were done. I might as well 
have whistled to the winds, or have talked reason 
to stones. I was overwhelmed with professions of 
affection and kindness, but nothing ensued. I had 
trusted — my eyes gradually opened — I feared I 
was betrayed and robbed, and had at length de- 
termined to be observant and watchful, when an 
event occurred which finished the delusion, and 
woke me fully to the treachery, or at any rate the 
weakness, at work against me. My house was 
finished, and I had just taken possession of it, 
when I understood that an overwhelming body of 
Dyaks, accompanied by Malays, were proceeding 
up the river, with the avowed purpose of attacking 
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a hostile tribe, but with the real design of slaugh- 
tering all the weak tribes in their way. Upwards 
of 100 boats, with certainly not fewer than 2500 
men, had been at Sarawak a week, asking per- 
mission for this expedition ; and I was informed 
there was not the slightest chance of its being 
granted, when to my surprise I saw the expedi- 
tion start. 

" On being convinced that they really were going 
up the country, I instantly quitted the house and 
returned on board the Royalist, sending to know 
whether the Eajah had granted leave for their en- 
trance into the interior. By him the whole blame 
of the transaction was thrown upon Macota and 
the Orang Eaya de Gadong ; and he himself was 
said to be so ill that he could not be seen ; but it 
was added, as I disliked the measure so greatly, 
the same parties who had sent the Dyaks up could 
recall them down, which indeed I had insisted on 
being done. They accordingly retrograded and 
left ; after which I continued sulky on board, and 
the Eajah, shamming sick, sulked in his harem. 
That any man besides the Rajah himself would 
have been bold enough to grant the permission, I 
knew, from experience, was impossible. I accepted 
his denial as the groundwork of a reconciliation. 
In the mean time, as he- continued indisposed, I 
intimated my intention of proceeding to Borneo in 
three days, and despatching the Swift at the same 
time to proceed to Singapore j part of her cargo. 
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750 peculs of antimony-ore, having been at length 
put on board. On this being made known to the 
Rajah, he forgot his sickness, and came out and 
proffered me a meeting to discuss affairs, which I 
postponed until the following day. In the mean 
time I took a candid view of my position, and 
considered the best means of extricating myself 
from my difficulties with as little trouble and in- 
convenience as possible to either party. 

" I had lost much valuable time, spent much 
money, and risked my life and the lives of my 
crew, in order to render assistance to Rajah Mu- 
da Hassim in his distress ; in return for which 
he had voluntarily oflfered me the country. The 
conditions of my acceptance had been discussed 
and mutually understood, and I had, in fulfilment 
of my part, brought vessel and cargo. Profit I 
did not much care about ; the development of the 
country was my chief, I may say my only, aim ; 
and on my arrival I had been delayed and cheated 
by false promises, which shewed too plainly that 
he neither meant to adhere to his former agree- 
ment, nor to pay for what he had on false pretences 
obtained. It may appear to many that no measures 
ought to be kept with one who had so behaved ; 
but for the following reasons, I resolved still to 
wait his pleasure. In the first place, it was barely 
possible that indolence, and not treachery, might 
have actuated him ; and in the next place, if it was 
possible to arrange so as to get back the amount of 
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the Swift's cargo, I was in duty and justice bound 
to use every endeavour before resorting to mea^ 
sures of force. As for the cession of the country, 
and all the good which must have resulted from 
it, I put these considerations altogether out of the 
question. I had been deceived and betrayed, and 
had met with the grossest ingratitude ; but I had 
no claim, nor would any written agreement have 
given me one j and I was therefore constrained 
to submit without returning evil for evil. Every 
point weighed, I felt, from every motive, inclined, 
nay desirous, to avoid a rupture, or taking an equi- 
valent for my property by force. The Swift, with 
the part of her cargo received on board, after 
three months' detention, and no more even talked 
of, I therefore resolved, as already stated, to de- 
spatch to Singapore. My first intention on arriving 
here had been to send the Koyalist back to that 
port and dispose of her; but a native rumour 
being afloat that the crew of a shipwrecked vessel 
were in Borneo Proper, I deemed it incumbent on 
me to visit that place and effect their release. I 
had used every means in my power since my arri- 
val to induce the Rajah Muda Hassim to send 
one or two of his Pangerans and a letter trom 
himself to the Sultan by the Royalist, in order to 
ensure that object ; but although, day by day, I 
had received promises, they were never performed. 
Seeing now that this duty of humanity could no 
longer be delayed with propriety, I resolved to 
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despatch the loyalist to Borneo, and myself to 
remain here, to endeayour, if I could, to obtain 
my own. Each vessel was to return as quickly 
as possible from her place of destination ; and 
I then resolved to give two additional months 
to the Bajah, and to urge him in every way in 
my power to do what he was bound to do as 
an act of common honesty. Should these means 
fail, after making the strongest representations 
and giving amplest time, I considered myself free 
to extort by force what I could not gain by fair 



" Having determined on these steps, I met the 
Bajah by appointment, and repeated all my griev- 
ances, and set strongly before him the injury done 
in consequence ; and lastly, plainly told him that 
I only came and now only stayed in his country 
at his request, but that the property he had taken 
must be repaid, and subsequently to that, if he 
bad any proposition to make, I would endeavour 
to meet his wishes. To all this I received no 
one satisfactory answer, and, from the shuffling on 
every complaint, I formed the worst opinion of his 
intentions. 

" My determination, however, having been pre- 
viously made, the result of this conversation had 
no effect upon me j and at the end of three days, 
the time I had limited, no letter for the Sultan 
being forthcoming, on the fourth morning the two 
schooners proceeded to sea, one for Borneo, the 
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other for Singapore, whilst, with three companions, 
I remained in my new house.' 

"I wish now to discuss a question which has 
often occupied my mind, and upon which I have 
heen very desirous to arrive at a right conclusion. 
It is certain that a British suhject cannot wrong- 
fully attack or injure any prince or person in his 
own country without rendering himself liable to 
he punished by the laws of England. It is both 
right and just that it should be so, because in 
demi'civilised or savage countries the natives are 
often unable to protect themselves, and an attack 
upon them savours of piracy. On the other hand, 
if the native prince be the party to blame ; if he 
fraudulently possess himself of property under false 
pretences, make promises which he breaks, and 
enter into agreements before witnesses which he 
never intends to fulfil ; then, I ask, is a British 
subject to submit to the loss, when the party de- 

' 1 need hardly remark on the siogular courage and disre- 
gard of personal safety, and life itself, evinced by my friend on 
this occasion. At issue with the Rajah on points of great temp- 
tation to him, beset by intrigues, and surrounded by a fierce and 
lawless people, Mr. Brooke did not hesitate to despatch his 
vessels and protectors, the one on a mission of pure humanity, 
and the other in calm pursuance of the objects he had pro- 
posed to himself to accomplish ; and with " three companions," 
place himself at the mercy of such circumstances, regardless of 
the danger, and relying on the overruling Providence in which 
he trusted, to bring him safely through all his difficulties and 
perils.— H. K. 
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frauding him is able to pay and will not? I 
answer decidedly, he is not bound to suhmit to 
be cheated, and, if he have the means, he has the 
right to enforce repayment. It may be urged that 
trust ought not to be reposed j but trust is the 
ordinary course of trade, aud cannot alter the 
question. Again, it may be said, Apply to the 
government ; but it is well known and acknow- 
ledged that the government will not interfere in 
any case of the sort. Seek redress by law I there 
is no law to meet the contingency. Bear the loss, 
I. e, be betrayed, deceived, and cheated, and sub- 
mit I It cannot be ; for although the law may 
properly inquire into the circumstances, yet as it 
will not protect me here, or give me any redress 
ioY fraud or murder, it cannot punish, if right be 
on my side. Am I quite sure that the right is on 
my side ? It is, as far as I can judge ; and having 
candidly stated every fact and circumstance, I am 
convinced there can be but one opinion on the 
subject. I am sure that if I seize property to the 
amount of that taken from me, I act justly, though 
perhaps not legally ; yet I firmly believe legally 
likewise, although law and justice do not neces- 
sarily go always hand in hand. On the whole, 
there was the old sore rankling — the false pro- 
mises, the gross deceit, the base ingratitude to a 
man who had done every thing to relieve this 
equivocating Kajah from disgrace, defeat, and per- 
haps death. But here I close this account for the 
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present, to be resumed on the return of the Royal- 
ist from Borneo. 

"August 4itk. — Both retrospectively and pro- 
spectively the grounds for all these transactions 
were ever pressing on my mind and guiding my 
actions. The capabilities of the Sarawak conn, 
try were very great. It could abundantly supply 
the richest produce of the vegetable kingdom ; it 
abounded in mineral wealth, and especially in a 
vast staple commodity of antimony-ore ; with a 
considerable population of Dyaks, whose condition 
was decidedly improvable ; a Malay population, hy 
no means large, which was advantageous ; and a 
Chinese population ready to immigrate with even 
a moderate prospect of protection. Besides these 
inducements, must be added its propinquity to the 
Pontiana river, and the trade which by that route 
might flow even from the centre of this little- 
known island. To crown all, there were the ere- 
dit to myself in case of success, the amelioration 
of the native condition, however partial, and the 
benefit to commerce in general. These were the 
reasons that induced me to enter on this arduous 
task ; and to these I may add a supplementary 
one, viz. that when I had struggled for a time, I 
might rouse the zeal of others, and find efllcient 
support either from government or the mercantile 
body. 

" I have in a former part of my journal men- 
tioned the Illanun pirates, and my meeting with 
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them here. On our return we heard of their 
being still on the coast, and from that time to this 
they have been ravaging and plundering between 
Tanjong Datu, Sirhassan, and Fontiana. Malays 
and Chinese have been carried off in great num- 
bers ; Borneo and Sambas prahus captured with- 
out end; and so much havoc committed, that the 
whole coast, as far as the natives are concerned, 
may be pronounced in a state of blockade. 

" Besides the Illanuns, there are two other de- 
scriptions of pirates infesting these seas : one, the 
Dyaks of Sakarran and Sarebus, two predatory 
tribes already mentioned ; the other called Balag- 
nini, a wild people represented to come from the 
northward of Sooloo. I have not seen them ; but 
their boats are said to be very long and swift, 
with sometimes outriggers ; and one particular in 
their mode of attack is too curious to omit. In 
closing on their victims they use long poles, hav- 
ing a hook made fast at the extremity, with which, 
being expert, they hook their opponents at a .dis- 
tance and drag them overboard, whilst others are 
fighting with saligis and spears. 

" I have before mentioned the arrival of one 
hundred Dyak boats at Sarawak, to request per- 
mission from the Kajah to ascend the river and 
attack a tribe towards Sambas. What a tale of 
misgovemment, tyranny, and weakness, does this 
request tell I These Dyaks were chiefly from Sa- 
karran, mixed with the Sarebus, and with them 
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three boats of the Malo tribe, whose residence is 
towards the Fontiaoa river. The Sakarrans are 
the most powerful, the most predatory, and the 
most independent tribe on the n.w. coast, their 
dependence on Borneo being merely nominal. The 
latter are likewise predatory and numerous, but 
they are on good terms with all the coast tribes 
Eind with the Malays, whilst the Sarebus are 
against all, and all are against them. Speaking 
generally, they are a remarkably fine body of 
people, handsome, intelligent, powerful, well-made, 
beautifully limbed, and clear-skinned. They are 
somewhat fairer than the Malays and the mountain 
Dyaks ; but in manners, customs, and language, 
exactly resemble the Sibnowans, except that the 
last, from misfortuDe, have become a peaceful tribe. 
The Sarebus and Sakarrans are only distinguish- 
able by the numerous rings they wear in their 
ears. On one man I counted fourteen of brass, 
various sizes, in one ear only. They are rather 
fond of ornament, and wear grotesque caps of 
varions-coloured cloths (particularly red), some of 
them square, others peaked, and others like a 
cocked-hat worn athwart-ships, and terminating in 
sharp points on the top of the head. These head- 
dresses are ornamented with tufts of red hair or 
black human hair, shreds of cloth, and sometimes 
feathers ; but what renders them laughable to look 
at is, that the hair is cut close to match the shape 
of the cap ; so that when a man displaces it, 
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you find him bare of hair about the forehead and 
posterior part of the skull, that over the ears cut 
into points, and the rest of the skull shewing a 
good crop of black bristles. 

" The commanders of this party were yclept 
poetically by their own people, as noms de guerre, 
the Sun and the Mood, i. e. Bulan for moon, and 
Matari iot sun. The Sun was as fine a young 
man as the eye would wish to rest upon ; straight, 
elegantly yet strongly made, with a chest and neck, 
and head set on them, which might serve Apollo ; 
legs far better than his of Belvidere ; and a coun- 
tenance mild and intelligent. I became very good 
friends with both Sun and Moon, and gave them 
a great deal of good advice about ^)iracy, which, of 
course, was thrown away. 

"Their boats are built very long, raised at 
the stem, and the largest pulling as many as sixty 
paddles ; hut I should not think them fast, and 
any boat with a swivel might cut them up. The 
least average I could give the hundred boats is 
twenty-five men per boat, making, as already ob- 
served, 2500 in all. We counted ninety, and there 
were others down the reach we could not see ; and 
they themselves stated their force to be 140 boats 
and 4000 men. The manners of these Dyaks 
towards us were reserved, quiet, and independent. 
They stole nothing, and in trading for small quan- 
tities of rice, bees-wax, cotton, and their cloths, 
shewed a full knowledge of the relative value oi 
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the articles, or rather they priced their own at 
far above their proper worth. I may indeed say 
of all the Dyaks I have seen, that they are anxious 
to receive, but very loath to give ; and when they 
have obtained cloth, salt, copper, beads, &c. to the 
amount of two or three dollars, as a present, will 
bring in a bunch of plfmtains or a little rice, and 
ask you to buy. The Sibnowaos are the chief ex- 
ceptions to this, and they are my pet tribe. The 
language of Sakarran and Sarebus is the same 
as the Sibnowan ; and with all the word God, the 
Allah Talla of the Malays, is expressed by Bat- 
tara, from which we may infer that their notion 
of the Deity, as probably was all the religion of 
these regions, was derived from the Hindoos. 

" When this force of Dyaks was, contrary to 
the assurance given to me, sweeping up the river, 
I had just finished a late dinner. I was angry 
enough, and resolved instanter to leave the house, 
when who should come in, as if by pure accidenty 
but Fangeran Budrudeen, the Rajah's brother. I 
controlled myself, spoke strongly withal hut civilly, 
and sent him away wishing he had not come near 
me ; and the boat being ready, I retired from the 
house to the Koyalist. Their immediate recall 
was the consequence ; for the Rajah having denied 
his permission, those who fathered the act dared 
not persist in it when I told them it was an act 
of disobedience. They tried to frighten me with 
the idea that the Dyaks would attack us; but 
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as I felt sure we could blow them away in ten 
minutes, it had not the desired effect. They had 
in the mean time reached Leda Tanah, whence 
they were brought down again sulky enough, and 
did shew, a slight inclination to see whether the 
people on board the Swift were keeping watch; 
for several of their boats dropped close to her, 
and one directly under the bowsprit, as. silently 
as death ; but on being challenged, and a mus- 
ket levelled near them, they sheered off, and the 
next day finally departed. The poor Dyaks in 
the interior, as well as the Chinese, were in the 
greatest state of alarm, and thence I gained some 
credit amongst them for my interference on their 
behalf. The very idea of letting 2500 wild devils 
loose in the interior of the country is horrible; 
for though they have one professed object, they 
combine many others with it, and being enemies 
of all the mountain tribes, they cut them up as 
much as they can. What object, it may be in- 
quired, can the Malays have in destroying their 
own country and people so wantonly ? I must 
endeavour to explain, to the best of my belief and 
knowledge. The Malays take part in these ex- 
cursions, and thirty men joined the Sakarrans on 
the present occasion, and consequently they share 
in the plunder, and share largely. Probably Muda 
Hassim would have got twenty shares (women and 
children) ; and these twenty being reckoned at the 
low rate of twenty reals each, makes four hundred 
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reals, besides other plunder, amounting to one or 
two hundred reals more. Inferior Pangerans would 
of course partake likewise. Muda Hassim must 
have given his consent, must have been a par- 
ticipator in this atrocity, nobody being desperate 
enough to do such a thing without his orders. In 
fact, they dare not move up the river themselves 
without leave, much less send up the Dyaks. It 
is a hateful feature in this government, newly de- 
veloped since the close of the war. 

" August 5th One excursion I made up the 

river over our old ground, staying a week, visiting 
various places. Where the village of Siniawan 
once stood is now a small Chinese settlement, and 
their garden bespeaks the fertility of the soil. 
From Siniawan I walked over to Tundong, now 
the principal Chinese station. The scenery was 
beautiful all the way from Siniawan to Tundong 
— gently undulating ground rising into respectable 
hills, and backed by noble mountains, and valleys 
so quiet and still, and looking so fertile, that I 
sighed to think man's cultivating hand was not 
here. We paused, and rested at a farm of the 
Paninjow. Their mode of cultivation is the same 
as described by Marsden — cutting, clearing, plant- 
ing, and abandoning after one or two crops. They 
seem Ukewise to prefer the upland to the wet 
ground. Tundong is quite a new settlement, si- 
tuated close on the banks of the river, which is 
here quite narrow and shallow. The distance may 
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be ten miles by water, as it took our boat four 
hours and a half to pull against stream. We spent 
the same time walking, but diverged from the road. 
Wherever the Chinese are, the sound of the axe 
and the saw is to be heard in the woods as you ap> 
proach, and all are industriously employed. They 
have their carpenters, sawyers, blacksmiths, imd 
housebuilders, whilst the mass work the antimony- 
ore, or are busy constructing the trench where 
they find and wash the gold. With such inha- 
bitants a country must get on well, if they are 
allowed fair play. I was quite tired, and stayed all 
night at Tundong. On the following morning I 
started for the Sing^ mountain, which is the resi- 
dence of the Dyak tribe of the same name. The 
walk, including a rest, occupied nearly three hours, 
the latter part up-hill, and we reached the village 
ft good deal knocked up from the beat of the sun 
and the badness of the way. Our entertainment 
was not of the best ; yet the Sing^ were not inhos- 
pitable, hut suspicious that we came to rob them. 
The rice and the fowls we required, although we 
paid for them at double their value, were reluc- 
tantly produced ; while at the same time they 
shewed themselves anxious enough to obtain the 
salt we had brought to exchange, without giving 
the equivalent. 

" The village is built on a shoulder of the moun- 
tain, not half way up, and only accessible by a lad- 
der-like path on either side. It consists of about 
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@00 miserable huts, and ia as dirty and filthy as 
any place I ever was in, with numerous half-starved 
pigs and dogs running about it. The houses are 
small and mean, and detached from each other, 
contrary to the usage of the other Dyaks, who in- 
habit one large house containing numerous parti> 
tions for families; here, however, they have one 
or two public halls or council-houses, which are 
built and thatched in a circular form, and in which 
their young men and bachelors sleep j here like- 
wise are deposited the heads, of which they have 
more than enow, as above one hundred ghastly 
remnants of mortality ornamented the abode in 
which we slept. I could not on this occasion find 
out that they professed to take the heads of friends 
or strangers, though the latter may fall victims if 
on enemies' ground. They seem to have no idea 
of cannibalism or human sacrifice, nor did they 
accuse their enemies of these practices. They have 
a custom, that in case of sickness in a house, or 
child-bearing, the house is forbidden to the males 
and strangers, which is something similar to the 
tabboo of the South-Sea Islands. This plea was 
urged Eis a reason why the head man or Orang 
Kaya Parembam could not receive us in his dwell- 
ing. The Dyaks are always decorous in their be- 
haviour, rarely give way to mirth, and never annoy 
by their curiosity. Towards the Malays they are 
extremely sulky and mulish j but they have good 
reasons, as the Malays are ever extorting from 
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them, and threatening them with the anger of the 
Rajah, or the incursion of the Sakarrans. The 
TFomen wear hlack bamhoo stays, which are sewn 
on when they arrive at the age of puberty, and 
never removed save when enceinte. These Sing6 
Dyaks, like the others, attend to the warning of 
birds of various sorts, some birds being in more 
repute than others. On starting for a hunting 
excursion we met one of them on the hill-side, 
who said, * You will be fortunate : I heard the 
bird- behind you.' Here, if a bird is before you, 
it is a sign that enemies are there too, and they 
turn back ; if behind, they proceed in good spirits. 
They have a prejudice against the flesh of deer, 
which the men may not eat, but which is allowed 
to women and children. The reason given for this , 
is, that if the warriors eat the flesh of deer, they 
become as faint-hearted as that animal. These 
may be called their superstitions, hut religion they 
have none j and though they know a name for 
God, anil entertain some faint notion of a future 
state, yet it is only in the abstract, for practically 
the belief seems to be a dead letter. At their 
marriage they kill fowls, as I have narrated ; but 
this is a ceremony, not a sacrifice. They have no 
priests or idols, say no prayers, make no oflerings 
to propitiate the Deity ; and it is little likely 
therefore that human sacrifice should exist among 
them. In this respect they are diflferent from any 
known people who have arrived at the same state 
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of civilisation. The New Zealanders, the inha- 
bitants of the South Seas, &c. &c., for instance, 
all bow to their idols, towards which the same 
feelings of reverence and devotion, of awe and fear, 
obtain as with more civilised beings in regard to 
the invisible Deity f but here are the mere words, 
barren and without practice. 

" The day following our arrival at Singe we 
descended into the plains, amid their former rice- 
fields, to shoot deer. The place is called Pasar 
(bazaar or market), though it could scarcely ever 
have been one. The rice-cultivation was formerly 
very extensive, and the low ground all about the 
mountain is well cleared of wood by the industry 
of these Dyaks. But the country becoming un- 
settled and troubled, and roving parties of strange 
Dyaks landing on the coast near Onetong, cut off 
the people employed in the fields, and they conse- 
quently were abandoned. We took up our quar- 
ters in a ruinous little deserted hovel, and in the 
evening walked over the neighbouring district, 
where the cocoa-nut and betel-trees mark its for- 
mer state of prosperity. The sago is likewise 
planted in considerable quantity, and serves for 
food when rice falls short. Deer, the large deer 
of Borneo, abound, and in a walk of a few miles we 
saw from fifteen to twenty, and from their tracks 
they must he very numerous indeed. The walking 
was difficult ; for owing to the softness of the ground 
we often sank in up to our thighs, and generally 
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to our knees : and a short distance in this sort of 
wading in stiff mud serves to knock a man up. I 
was fortunate enough to kill one of the deer, and 
have no doubt that with more favourable light a 
man might get many. The night's repose in the 
hut was broken and uncomfortable, and our people 
were busy for several hours curing the flesh of 
the animal, which is done as follows : — first it is 
slightly salted, and then burnt over a quick wood- 
fire in slices or lumps, and thus keeps for many 
days, and is very palatable. Serifi^ Hussein (for- 
merly of Siniawan) was my companion on this ex- 
cursion. He had three followers, whilst I had 
three Javanese with me, besides my Bugis boy 
Situ, who walks with the best of us. The morn- 
ing after killing the deer we ascended the Sing^ 
again by a desperately steep path ; and after rest, 
ing an hour or two, walked to our boats, and 
descended the stream to Siniawan. The night 
was marked by torrents of rain, thunder, and light- 
ning, which left the roads so bad that I resigned 
my intention of walking up to Sarambo, and in the 
evening dropped down to Leda Tanah, and tried 
unsuccessfully for another deer. We saw some, 
hut could not get near them. Here likewise are 
plenty of rice-fields deserted, but which a little W 
hour would bring again into cultivation. The day 
following we rejoined the schooner, and, as usual, 
found every thing at a stand-Btill on shore. 

" I may here mention our house, or, as I 
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fondly styled it, our palace. It is an edifice fifty- 
four feet square, mounted upon numerous posts 
of tlie Kibong palm, mth nine windows in each 
front. The roof (aiap) is of Nipah-leaves, and 
the floor and partitions are all of plank : fur- 
nished with couches, tables, chairs, books, &c., 
the whole is as comfortable as man would wish 
for in this out-of-the-way country ; and we have, 
besides, a bathing-house, cook-house, and ser- 
vants' apartments detached. The view irom the 
house to the eastward comprises a reach of the 
river, and to the westward looks towards the blue 
mountains of Matang ; the north fironts the river, 
and the south the jungle ; and but for the uncer- 
tainty of our affairs, I would have had a garden 
ere this, and found amusement in clearing and 
improving. Farewell, I fear, to these aspirations ; 
our abode, however, though spacious, cool, and 
comfortaUe, can only be considered a temporary 
residence, for the best of all reasons — that in the 
course of a year it will tumble down, from the 
weight of the superstructure being placed on weak 
posts. The original plan was to have had a lower 
story, but about this I am now indifferent. The 
time here passes monotonously, but not unplea- 
santly. Had we but the animation of hope, and 
the stimulus of improvement, time would pass 
rapidly, though without a companion to converse 
with. 

"AtigustQtk. — The Royalist, as I mentioned 
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before I reverted to the subject of the pirate fleet, 
started for Borneo Proper, to inquire respecting 
the crew of an English vessel, reported to have 
been shipwrecked. Pangeran Sulieman brought 
the intelligence from Borneo, but he knew very 
few particulars ; and having been here four months 
before my arrival, the chances were that with the 
change of the monsoon they had sailed for Ma- 
nilla. As, however, he assured me he had seen 
European men and women, and a numerous Lascar 
crew, I thought it right, at all events, to ascer- 
tain the fact J and in case of their being there 
still, to endeavour to obtain their release. For 
this purpose I was very desirous of procuring a 
letter from Muda Hassim to the Sultan, conveyed 
by a Pangeran of rank ; which, in addition to my 
own application, would most likely ensure the ob- 
ject in view. This, however, though promised, I 
could not accomplish j delay coming upon delay, 
and the plague of my own affairs also intervening, 
postponed my intention till I could see the Swift 
fairly off for Singapore. The Royalist then went 
out with her on the Sunday, July 25th, proceed- 
ing to Borneo to demand the crew, if there : and 
the other to Singapore. On the 2d of August I 
was surprised by the receipt of a letter brought 
from Sadong, and bearing date the lOtb of July. 
The gentleman who writes it can best tell his own 
story. 
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' Island Sirbassan, off Tan Datu, 
• July 10th, 1841. 



• A boat leaves this to-morrow for SarSwak j 
perliaps this may fall into the hands of Mr. Brooke, 
or some of my countrymen, which, should I not 
succeed Id ^tting to Singapore, I trust will lose 
no time in letting the authorities know, so that 
steps may be taken for the release of the remain- 
ing thirty-six British subjects now at Borneo ; 
which I fear nothing but one of H. M. ships will 
effect. The pirates are cruising in great force 
between Sambas and this, and have taken thir- 
teen Borneo prahua, or more; they know that 
there are Europeans in the prahu, and have ex- 
pressed a wish to take them. Our situation is 
not very enviable. The bearer of this has just 
escaped from them. I have been living ashore 
with Abduramon, a native of ifulo Fiuang, who 
knows Mr. Brooke, and has been very kind to 
me. Trusting penmanship and paper will be ex- 
cused, 

* I remain, &c. &c. 

' G. H. W. Gill.' 

" On the reverse was the following attestation, 
which threw more light on the circumstances : — 

' I, G. H. Willoughby Gill, late chief officer 
of the ship Sultana, of Bombay, do hereby certiiy 
that the said ship was totally destroyed by light- 
ning, thirty miles n.e. of the Bombay shoal, coast 
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of Palawan, on the 4th of January, 1841. Part 
of the crew, forty-one in number, succeeded in 
reaching Borneo on the l6th of January, in a 
state of starvation and misery not to be described ; 
the remainder are reported to have landed on the 
coast of Borneo per long-boat: — Captain John 
Page ; G. H. W. Gill, chief officer j Alexander 
Young, second officer } one gunner ; five sea-cun- 
nies ; two carpenters ; twenty-three natives and 
Lascars; two Nakodas. Passengers: — Mrs. Page 
(of a daughter, 31st of March); Mr. and Miss 
de Souza ; Mrs. Anderson, servant ; one Ayah ; 
in all forty-two souls. The Sultan has permitted 
myself, Mr. and Miss de Souza, with three ser- 
vants, to proceed to Singapore in one of his 
prabus, where I hope to succeed in procuring 
the release of the remainder of my companions 
from their present very uncomfortable situation. 
I dare not say more. Mr. de Souza and myself 
left on the 24th of May, and put in here dis- 
masted on the 20th of June ; since then have 
been detained by a fleet of piratical prabus, 
which arrived on the 24th, and left 9th of July. 
Should nothing prevent, we expect to be ready 
by the 15tb; but am very doubtful of ever get- 
ting to Singapore, as I fear they are on the look- 
out for us outside.' 

"This is the contents of the paper, which 
arriving after I had retired to rest, effectually ba- 
nished sleep from my pillow. The * uncomfortable 
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situation,' coupled with ' I dare say no more,' gives 
tlie worst suspicions of their treatment in Borneo ; 
whilst the chance of the party at Sirhassan falling 
into the hands of the pirates is extremely shocking. 
I instantly, on the receipt of the letter, sent to the 
Rajah to requ^t that he would despatch a boat for 
Sirhassan, with a person competent to treat with 
the pirates ; and on the morning of the 3d I suc- 
ceeded in despatching a boat to Songi, in the Sa- 
dong, to get some of the Datu Pangeran's people, 
who are lUanuns ; but up to this time they have 
not returned. I can only hope these poor people 
at Sirhassan will be wise enough to stay there, in- 
stead of risking a capture by the pirates. Should 
the Royalist return shortly, and have obtained the 
crew, we may fight our way to that place and re- 
lease the party, who, I have little doubt, are still 
detained there. If the Royalist is long away, and 
the captain goes in search of the missing boat's 
crew, we may yet have the Illanuns from Sadong 
here in time to despatch. As for myself, I am 
tied, and have not the means at present of Iocomo> 
tion ; my situation is an anxious one. The Swift 
must have been liable to fall in with this great 
force of pirates on her way to Singapore, and will 
be again liable on her return. The doubt and 
uncertainty about the poor fellows in Borneo and 
Sirhassan, and the wretched condition of my own 
a£^rs, all cause unpleasant re0ections to my mind ; 
yet I yield not, but will fight it out. 
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" I have just brought up my history to the pre- 
sent time ; and, like a log on the water, must wait 
for events to develop themselves. 

"jik. — A report arrived this morning, that 
the Sirhassan party sailed for Singapore on the 
3d of the moon ; and as Mr. Gill says they would 
he ready for sea about the Idth of last month, I 
consider it likely to be true. I trust they may 
escape the pirates, and safely reach their destina- 
tion." 
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Return of the Royalist from Borneo Proper, with intelligence of 
the sufferers from the wreck of the SultauEu Effect of the 
arrival of the Diana on the negoliationfi for their release. 
Outrage and oppression of Macota. Fate of the Sultana and 
her crew. Mr. Brooke made Rajah of Sarawak. Liberation 
of rebel prisoners. State of Dyak trihes. Court of justice 
opened. Dyak burials, and respect for the dead. Malay 
cunning and treachery. 

While waiting events, Mr. Brooke amused him- 
self by writing down such accounts of the interior 
as he was enabled to collect, from time to time, 
from the natives visiting Sarawak j as well as a 
brief description of the constitution and govern- 
ment, as enacted in Borneo Proper. But as my 
object now is to trace the progress of my friend 
up to the time when he embarked on board the 
Dido, I shall refer to these mattere hereafter. 

"Tuesday, August VJth, 1841. — Three weeks 
the Royalist has now been absent, and I begin, in 
spite of my determination to the contrary, to be 
somewhat uneasy about her. Suspense is certainly 
more difficult to bear than misfortune, for the cer- 
tainty of an event arouses within us some of our 
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best feelings to resist it; but suspense lets loose 
our imagination, and gives rise to that sickening 
feeling of ' hope deferred,* so truly characterised 
in the Scriptures. 

*' 18th — The Royalist arrived near Sarawak, 
having come into the river on the l6th, and in one 
tide from the Morotaba entrance as far as the 
Paduman' rocks. They reported that they had 
not effected the release of the prisoners, were very 
rudely treated, the boat detained at a fort near 
the entrance of the Borneo river, all communi- 
cation denied with the Europeans, a letter for 
them seized from the native crew, and provisions 
and water refused. In addition to this, a letter 
from the Sultan, addressed to me, stated to the 
efiect, that the crew of the Sultana having entered 
into a treaty with him, the merchant and mate 
(Messrs. de Souza and Gill) had gone to Singa- 
pore to fulfil that agreement. The captain having 
a wife in the family-way, preferred staying in Bor- 
neo, as the vessel was a small one ; and therefore 
the Sultan did not grant my request on this oc- 
casion J and further, having an ^reement, he 
did not wish to be deceived regarding it. This 
was a falsehood from beginning to end, as will be 
clear by comparing it with Mr. GUI's statement, 
though I fear the poor men have been rash enough 
to enter into some arrangement to ransom them- 
selves." 

1 Now called Samarang. 
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On the 19th August the Swift arriTed; but ' 
the journal was laid by until the 24th October; 
when it thus recommences : 

" I may now continue my narrative of events 
which have happened since I last used my pen, 
together with fresh details of my present inten- 
tions, and such additional knowledge as has been 
acquired. After the arrival of the Swift, I still 
adhered to my former resolution of waiting pa- 
tiently for a settlement I made several strong 
remonstrances, and urged for an answer to a letter 
I had addressed to Muda Hassim, in which was 
recapitulated our entire negotiation. This letter 
was acknowledged to be perfectly true and correct ; 
and the Kajah, in the conference which followed, 
again pledged himself to give me the country ; 
saying he. always intended to do so, but was in- 
volved in difficulties of the nature of which I could 
not be aware. Thus so far things went well ; and 
there appeared, indeed, a frankness in his manner 
which had formerly pleased me, but had long been 
in abeyance. 

" On the return of the Royalist from Borneo, I 
had assured them that a government vessel would 
be sent to demand the captives ; but, taking this 
assurance for a mere boast, they paid little atten- 
tion to it, and were therefore excessively frightened 
when, a week after the Swift, the Diana steamer 
entered the river. I had the pleasure of calming 
their fears, and was too generous to push matters 
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to a settlement during the two days the steamer 
remained. 

" Muda Hassim now expressed himself desirous 
of sending some Pangerans to Borneo ; and I wished 
him likewise to do so, on account of the reflective 
power of the steamer, which, in that case, would 
have shone upon him. With his usual delay, how- 
ever, he failed to be ready, and these Pangerans 
did not quit the river for two days afterwards, 
when they proceeded in a native prahu. I accom- 
panied the steamer to the mouth of the river } and 
wishing them success, pulled hack to the capital of 
Sarawak. 

" Oct. 30th — The Swift was slowly laden with 
antimony-ore, worked by the Chinese ; and I gra- 
dually robbed the Royalist of furniture for my 
house on shore. But I had no intention of allow- 
ing either vessel to sail imtil the time arrived 
which I had fixed on for the final adjustment of 
my afl^drs. By degrees, however, I learned many 
of the difficulties of poor Muda Hassim's situation, 
and much of the weakness of his character. The 
dissensions in Borneo, the intrigues of Macota, the 
rapacity of his own pec^le and their total want of 
fidelity, the bribes from the Sultan of Sambas, 
the false representations of numerous Borneo Pan- 
gerans who asserted the immense profit to be de- 
rived from the country, the dilatory movements of 
the- Chinese, some doubts of my good faith, and, 
above all, the natural tenacity of power, — all con- 
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spired to involve the Rajah in the utmost per- 
plexity, and would, but for counterbalancing cir- 
cumstances, have turned the scale against me. 
Muda Hassim knew Macota to be false and in 
league with the Sultan of Sambas ; and he felt 
that he had no power, and that if he broke with 
me, it would be extremely diflScult to support him- 
self against the former rebels. He was fond of me, 
and trusted me more than he trusted any one else ; 
and pecuniary considerations had no doubt some 
weight ; for with all Macota's promises he could 
not get sufficient ore to repay one quarter of his 
debt to me. However, all these conflicting con- 
siderations, instead of inducing Muda Hassim to 
take one course, only served to encourage his dila- 
tory temper, and although puzzled, ashamed, and 
fearful, he could not decide. 

" At this period a robbery was committed up 
the river by some of Macota's followers on a Chi- 
nese hadji, a converted Mahomedan. They beat 
the old man, threw him into the water, and robbed 
him of a tael of gold. The beating and attempt 
at drowning were certain ; for the Chinese hadji 
was so ill for several days under my care, that he 
was in considerable danger. He complained to 
me loudly of Macota; and from other sources I 
gained a pretty accurate account of that gentle- 
man's proceedings. By threats, by intrigue, by 
falsehood, and even by violence, he had prevented 
or driven all persons from daring to visit or come 
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near me whether ahoard or ashore. He was taxing 
the poor Dyaks, harassing the Siniawans, and 
leagued with the Borneo Pangerans to plunder 
and get all he possibly could. Every Dyak com- 
munity was watched by his followers, and a spear 
raised opposite the chief's house, to intimate that 
no person was to trade or barter except the Pan- 
geran. The mode of plunder is thus perpetrated. 
Bice, clothes, gongs, and other articles are sent 
to a tribe at a fixed price, which the Dyaks dare 
not refuse, for it is at the risk of losing their 
children! The prices thus demanded by Macota 
were as follows : one gantong of rice for thirty 
birds-nests. Twenty-four gantongs here is equal 
to a pecul of rice — a pecul of rice costs one dollar 
and a half, whereas thirty birds-nests weigh one 
catty, and are valued at two rupees ; so that the 
twenty-fourth part of one and a half dollars is sold 
for two rupees I Was it surprising that these peo- 
ple were poor and wretched? My astonishment 
was, that they continued to labour, and indeed 
nothing but their being a surprisingly industrioiw 
race can account for it j and they are only enabled 
to live at all by secreting a portion of their food. 
Yet war and bad government, or rather no govern- 
ment, have had the effect of driving more than 
half the Dyak tribes beyond the limits of Sarawak. 
" The rapacity of these Malays is as unbounded 
as it is short-sighted J for one would think that 
the slightest degree of common sense would in- 
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duce some of the chiefs to allow no one to plun> 
der except themselves. But this is so far from 
being the case, that when their demand has been 
enforced, dozens of inferior wretches extort and 
plunder in turn, each according to bis ability j and 
though the Dyak is not wanting in obstinacy, he 
can seldom withstand these robberies j for each 
levy is made in the name of the Bajah, or some 
principal Pangeran j and the threat of bringing 
the powerful tribe of Sakarrans or Sarebus to de- 
prive them of their heads, and wives and families, 
generally reduces them to obedience. Whilst on 
this subject, I may as well mention a fact that 
came later to my knowledge, when several of the 
Dyak chiefs, and one of particular intelligence, 
Si Meta by name, assared me that each family 
paid direct revenue firom thirty to fifty pasus (tubs) 
of padi, besides all the other produces, which are 
extorted at merely nominal prices. 

" To return to my relation, the Chinese hadji 
recovered, and I determined to pimish the ag-' 
gressors ; for which purpose I seized an Illanun 
said to be concerned, hut who was innocent. In 
the- mean time the steamer returned from Borneo, 
and once more put in here for wood and water. 
She brought Captain and Mrs. Page, Mr. Young, 
the second officer, and all the rest of the crew, 
save only a few who had lauded at the north part 
of Borneo, and there been seized and sold as slaves, 
and brought afterwards as slaves to Borneo Proper. 
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As the history of the shipwreck and detention is 
curious, I may here relate it as nearly as I can- 

" The Sultana, a fine ship of 7OO tons, the day 
previous to her being struck by lightning, found 
the French frigate Magicienne aground and de- 
serted on tbe Bombay shoal ; Captain Page boarded 
her, and discovered every thing as it had been left 
by the crew — provisions, water, &c. in abundance! 
The day after, the Sultana met with a worse fate, 
being struck, and the cotton in the hold, fore and 
aft, fired by the electric fluid. They had scarcely 
time to hoist out the boat when the fiames burst 
forth, and they quitted her very short of provisions, 
and saving only some money and jewels. Captain 
Page bore up for the wreck of the French frigate, 
intending to refit his long-boat aboard her, and 
take provisions and arms to last them to Singa- 
pore ; hut on making her, there was so great a 
wash of the sea on the lee part of the reef, that 
it was totally impossible to reach the Magicienne. 
'Under these unfortunate circumstances they bore 
up once more, still intending to prosecute the voy- 
age to Singapore, and made the land to the south- 
ward of Palawan ; and being then short of water 
and provisions, landed on a small islet offBalabac, 
or Balambangan. Here they procured a few shell, 
fish and some very had water ; but seeing some 
natives in prahus on a neighbouring islet, and 
being unarmed and apprehensive, they lighted 
large fires in the evening to mislead these people. 
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and, as night advanced, silently put to sea, and 
made the best of their way along the coast. With 
a heavy sea, and often high wind, they reached 
as far '"as Labuan, off the entrance of the Borneo 
river j and here, being in the utmost want, and 
reduced to an allowance of half a biscuit and a 
cup of water per day, they were forced to put into 
Borneo Proper, not without hopes of being well 
used, and enabled to buy provisions and stores suf- 
ficient to carry them to Singapore or Sambas. I 
have omitted to mention that, on making the land 
the first time, they parted from the cutter, in con- 
sequence of the tow-rope breaking in the night ; 
but as they were then within sight of Borneo, and 
the wind fair, there was no doubt of its making 
the land somewhere. This, indeed, it did at Mal- 
ludu Bay, where the native crew were seized and 
sold as slaves. 

" The arrival of Captain Page in his long-boat 
caused, as may well be imagined, considerable sen- 
sation in the campong; and they reached the 
Sultan's house, thinking it the best place to seek 
shelter and protection. In this, however, they 
were soon undeceived ; for neither the one nor the 
other was granted ; but a message sent that they 
must deliver up all their property into the Sultan's 
hands, as otherwise he was afraid they would be 
plundered by his people. Accordingly, having pos- 
sessed himself of their money, some jewels, their 
J)0at, &e., he gave them a miserable shed to live 
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in. Here they passed the time, and were gradually 
robhed of every thing they had in the world, even 
to the baby-linen which Mrs. Page had prepared 
for an expected infant. Sometimes, indeed, when 
Captain Page refused to yield to the Sultan's de- 
mands, their provisions were stopped till they could 
no longer hold outj and in this way they were 
compelled to sign bonds for considerable sums, 
with the understanding that till these were pro- 
cured and paid they should he detained. 

"In this sad situation Mrs. Page was confined 
of a daughter on the 31st March ; and this miser- 
able life continued from the 4th of January, 1841, 
to August of the same year. Their first ray of 
hope was the Royalist coming to fetch them j the 
steamer followed, and they were released. 

"After a stay of two or three days, the steamer 
once more sailed ; though I would fain have per- 
suaded Captain Congleton to search for the pira- 
tical fleet, of which I had excellent information ; 
but he considered himself not aothorised, or, in 
other words, he declined the responsibility. 

** As there was a chance that Mr. Grill and the 
de Souzas were either at Sirhassan or Tambelan, 
the steamer decided to touch at the latter place ; 
and a native chuliah brig was directed to call at 
the former. I afterwards learned that the pirates 
were then at Sirhassan; but as the brig knew 
nothing about Sirhassan, it is probable she never 
went there. In the evening the Diana sailed ; 
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and I reached Sarawak about two o'clock in the 
morning. 

" I now return to my concerns. The Chinese 
hadji, whom I had protected, continued to reside 
with my servants, till one evening we were alarmed 
at an attempt to poiaon my interpreter, a native of 
the name of Mia. Arsenic had certainly been put 
into his rice; but as the servants endeavoured to 
point suspicion on this hadji, and as I learned, at 
the same time, that they did not agree with the 
old man, I cleared him in my own mind, and 
rather leant to the opinion of Mia having placed 
the arsenic in the plate himself for the express 
purpose of accusing the hadji. Connecting this 
event with all Macota's former intrigues, I deter- 
mined to bring matters to a crisis, and test at once 
the strength of the respective parties. Accord, 
ingly, after complaining of the matter previously 
mentioned to the Rajah, I landed a party of men, 
fully armed, and loaded the ship's guns vrith grape 
and canister ; after which I once more proceeded 
to Muda Hassim, and whilst I protested my kind- 
ness towards him, exposed Macota's machinations 
and crimes, his oppression and his deceit, and 
threatened him with an attack, as neither Muda 
Hassim nor myself were safe whilst he continued 
practising these arts. Muda Hassim was fright- 
ened ; but how Macota felt I cannot say, as he 
never moved out of his house, and it was long af- 
terwards before he was seen. From my knowledge, 
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howeTer, of his temperament, I can well conceive 
that he was reduced to a pitiahle state of terror. 
The Siniawans took my part directly j and their 
chiefs came to me to say that 200 men were all 
ready whenever I pleased to call for them. The 
Chinese and the rest of the inhahitauts took no 
side J and Macota did not get a single follower be- 
sides his immediate slaves, perhaps ahout twenty 
in number. After this demonstration, affairs pro- 
ceeded cheerily to a conclusion. The Rajah was 
active in settling; the agreement was drawn out, 
sealed, and signed ; guns fired, flags waved ; and 
on the 24th September, 1841, I became the gover- 
nor of Sarawak, with the fullest powers." 

Being now regularly established in his govern- 
ment, Mr. Brooke, with his usual activity and cir- 
cumspection, applied himself to the discharge of 
the onerous duties it imposed upon him ; and his 
first acts were such as equally displayed his wis- 
dom, firmness, and humanity. His journal runs 
thus : 

"Nov. 3d. — I have a country; but, oh, how 
beset with difficulties, how ravaged by war, torn 
by dissensions, and ruined by duplicity, weakness, 
and intrigue I Maeota's underhand dealings after 
the conclusion of my agreement with Muda Has- 
sim had been ratified, soon brought letters from 
his Sambas friends, i. e. one from the Sultan, one 
from the Tiunangong, and one from another Pan- 
geran — an immense effort of conspiracy and cor- 
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respondence 1 Of these letters the Sultan's alone 
was curious ; for the rest only dealt in professions 
of devoted attachment to the person and interests 
of Muda Hassim. But the Sultan, for want of 
some hetter plea, made use of the following sin- 
gular specimen of reasoning, viz. that the Chinese 
Kunsi were indebted to him a sum of mtmey which 
they had agreed to pay him in antimony-ore ; the ' 
agreement was not to pay him in gold, or money, 
or other commodity — only in antimony-ore ; there- 
fore he wanted antimony-ore. To this it was pro- 
perly replied, that an arrangement had been made 
with me, and that the Chinese could not agree to 
give antimony-ore without his (Muda Hassim's)" 
consent. 

" My first object, on holding the reins of go- 
vernment, was to release the unfortunate women 
confined for a whole year by the Rajah. This, 
indeed, was not only necessary to inspire confi- 
dence in my just intentions, but was dictated by 
humanity. I found Muda Hassim not averse to 
take the measure noze that he bad really resolved 
to adhere to my advice ; and consequently I had 
the sincere satisfaction, within a few days, of libe- 
rating upwards of a hundred females and young 
children, and of restoring them to their husbands 
and fathers ; this act being somewhat alloyed by 
Muda Hassim detaining twelve females, and among 
them treo mves. I urged as strongly as I could, 
but without success, the advisability of releasing 
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the whole ; and I was ohliged at last to content 
myself with the mass, and yield the few whom I 
could only have got 6y force, or the utter abro- 
gation of our infant treaty. When I pressed the 
afffur, it was answered, that except for me, none 
would have regained their Uherty ; and that the 
release was an act of great kindness and unex- 
ampled confidence towards me; that what had 
heen done was perfectly accordant with their cus- 
toms; and that the women detained were for the 
Kajah's brothers — so far, indeed, from being in- 
tended as an injury to the women, it was a great 
honour and advantage. I explained the circum- 
stances to the PatingI and Tumangong, and they 
acquiesced in the decision — allowing the custom — 
and said they had gained so much more than they 
had ever hoped for, that they could submit to the 
rest. 

" The next step was to assemble the Siniawans, 
who, since the close of the war, would run away, 
and whom it was found Impossible to keep here. 
Some had retired to Sambas ; some (amongst them 
Patingi AH) had gone to Sariki ; and others had 
built a village on the borders of the Sambas terri- 
tory. The whole aim and object of Macota's go- 
vernment was to get these people back ; and those 
who were already here were constantly plying back- 
wards and forwards to recall their companions ; 
but as soon as they succeeded in getting one fa- 
mily, another absconded. Confidence alone could 
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restore them ; and I therefore intimated to the 
Fating and Tumangong that there was no occa- 
sion for their seeking them ; that I hy no means 
desired their return j and that any of their people 
who wished to leave the country were at Uberty to 
do so whenever they felt inclined. This had the 
desired effect, in a short time, of hringing hack 
the fugitives from Pankalon Nihong ; and they 
continued dally to arrive from Sambas. 

" My next measure was to inquire into the 
state of the Dyaks, to gain their confidence, and, 
as much as it was within my power, prevent the 
oppressions of the Malays. It was necessary, like- 
wise, to fix a rate of tax to he levied yearly ; and 
the prospect seemed fair, as the chief people of the 
following tribes had come in, and agreed that such 
a tax on rice, amounting to sixteen gantongs, would 
he required from each man, and that for the rest 
they would be obliged to labour ; that they could 
trade at pleasure ; that no man could demand any 
thing from them ; that their wives and children 
were safe ; and that, in case any trouble arose, 
they were to let me know, and I would myself 
come to their assistance. Tho tribes were liUndu, 
Sarambo, Bombak, Paninjow, and Sow. The only 
other tribe on the right-hand river were the 
Sing^ a powerful and stiff-necked people, with 
good reason to be shy^ but when once they are 
treated justly, their strength will be advantageous, 
and give them confidence to resist oppression. 
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MISERIES OF THE SOW BYAKS. 



" The story told me by the three heads of the 
Sow Dyaks brought tears into my eyes, as they 
each in turn related their grievances. One of 
them, a remarkably intelligent person, addressed 
me nearly in the foUowing terms : — From former 
times we have been the subjects of the Fatek of 
Borneo. The Bomeons are the elder brothers, we 
the younger ; and the custom of old was, that we 
should pay revenue and find protection. But they 
forgot what was right, and departed from the cus- 
tom, Mid robbed the Dyaks and oppressed them. 
We have done no wrong : we listened to the com- 
mands of the Fating! who was put over us by the 
Fatek. If he did wrong, he should be punished ; 
but we have suffered because we obeyed the com- 
mands of the officer legally appointed. You might, 
sir, a few years 'ago, have sought in this river, and 
not have found a happier tribe than ours. Our 
children were collected around us ; we bad rice in 
plenty, and fruit-trees ; our hogs and fowls were 
in abundance ; we could afford to give what was 
demanded of us, and yet live happily. Now we 
have nothing left. The Sadong people and the 
Sakarran Dyaks attacked us : they burnt our 
houses, destroyed our property, cut down our 
fruit-trees, killed many of our people, and led 
away our wives and young children into slavery. 
We could build another house ; we could plant 
fruit-trees and cultivate rice ; but where can we 
find wives ? Can we forget our young children ? 
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We have asked the Patek to restore them ; we 
have asked Fangeran Macota to restore them : 
they have told us they would, but have not ; we 
cannot trust them; their words are fair, but in 
their hearts they do not mean to help us. We 
have now no one to trust but you — will you help 
us ? Will you restore our wives and children ? 
If we get our families, you will never repent it : 
you will find us true,' 

" What could I answer ? I could not deceive 
them, as I knew not how to obtain their object : 
I therefore told them I feared it was impossible ; 
but I would try, and they themselves should go 
and try at the same time. Poor unhappy people, 
who suffer for the crimes of others I God knows, 
I will aid you to the utmost of my power. 

" Nov. 5th. — To-day the greatest, and I hope 
the final, struggle of the opposing faction was de- 
veloped by the arrival of a brig from Sambas, with 
two of the Sultan's sons on board — Macota in high 
spirits, and my party looking rather desponding j 
and, in fact, I cannot trust them'against Sambas. 
For good or for bad, for success or for failure, for 
life or for death, I will act justly, and preserve 
the high hand over Macota. 

" After the steps I have mentioned, I deter- 
mined to open a court for the administration of 
justice, wherein I should preside, together with 
such of the Rajah's brothers as liked to assist me. 
As for a jury, or any machinery of form or law, it 
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was rejected, because it must be inefficient, if not 
corrupt ; and the only object I aimed at was, keep- 
ing witnesses out of ear-shot of each other, hearing 
the evidence, deciding as appeared best, and in 
future, punishing. This simple plan ensured sub- 
stantiid redress j and it gave all the people con- 
fidence in me, and a notion of what was right. 

*' The first case was a follower of the Kajah's, 
of the name of Sunudeen; and a greater villain 
could not exist, either in this or any other land. 
It was as follows : A man from Samarahan, named 
Bujong, had undertaken to marry his daughter to 
a Sarawak man called Abdullah ; but Abdtdlah 
proving a dissolute character, and greatly in debt, 
Bujong broke off the engagement before the pro- 
per authorities, and returned the presents which 
Abdullah, according to custom, had made. Ab- 
dullah, it appeared, was indebted a small sum to 
Matassim (Mahommed Orsin), and, between Sunu- 
deen and Matassim, they resolved to lay the debt 
on Bujong's shoulders ; in other words, to plunder 
Bujong under false pretences. Accordingly, Sunu- 
deen, with his comrade, went to Samarahan ; and 
in his capacity of follower of the Rajah, demanded 
the debt due by Abdullah to Matassim. Bujong 
having no money, Sunudeen proceeded and seized 
his nephew, a boy, and a slave-man belonging to 
him, as his slaves. Poor Bujong resisted, and re- 
covered his nephew, but yielded his slave j he ap- 
pealed, however, to the Orang Kaya de Gadong's 
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SODS, and they failing, a Nakodah stated the case 
secretly to me. I investigated it, and ordered the 
return of the slave in my presence, which was 
oheyed. This may give an idea of the state of the 
country, and the power of every petty scoundrel 
hanging about the Rajah to rob and plunder at 
pleasure. 

" y/A. — I have hefore mentioned that the Dy- 
aks of Sihnow bury their dead ; but I always found 
a reluctance on their part to shew me their place 
of sepulture. Once, indeed, chance led me to the 
burial-ground of part of that tribe settled at Si- 
munjang ; but as they seemed restless to get away, 
I only took a hasty survey. The reason, I have 
lately learnt, for this is, that in their graves they 
deposit the golden ornaments and other property 
of the person deceased, amounting frequently to a 
considerable value in the precious metals, brass 
swivels, gongs, &c. 

" The tribe now at Lmidu were formerly set- 
tied on the Samarahan river for many years ; and 
their burial-place there contained the ashes of the 
parents and grand-parents of the present chief, 
who, with his followers, were not long ago driven 
to Lundu ; and their former settlement being de- 
serted, it has been the employment of some of the 
rascals here to rob these graves of their contents, 
and to desecrate the repose of the dead. The 
Orang Kaya of Lundu complained to me sadly but 
mournfully on this account, and said that if he 
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could not find redress from the Rajah, he must 
obtain it himself by taking the heads of those who 
had disinterred the hones of his ancestors. His 
whole manner convinced me that they hold the 
burying-places in great respect ; and my advice to 
remove the wealth and bones to a place of security 
at Lundu, was rejected on the ground that they 
could not disturb the remains of those whom they 
had once deposited in the earth. 

" Whilst there is so much of right feeling and 
■ manly principle in the actions of these Dyaks, the 
miserable race who pretend to be their superiors 
have no single virtue or good intention. I do not, 
however, mean to confound the inhabitants of Sa. 
rawak, or the other rivers, with those of Borneo 
Proper. The latter are thoroughly corrupt and 
profligate. The former are Malays, but have their 
good qualities, and certainly are not possessed with 
the spirit of intrigue which seems the life, the only 
moving principle, of the Bomeons. It may truly 
be said of the latter, that they would tell a lie 
when the truth would serve them better. They 
vrill employ duplicity and treachery on every slight 
occasion ; defeat their own purpose by their mean- 
ness, and yet continue in the same crooked paths. 
They will conspire without any object, or one too 
mysterious to arrive at j and whilst they raise 
a doud of doubts in the mind of the poor, their 
ovm equals look on and detect the game. Yet, 
after all^ they gain but little individually ; because 
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SO many are practising the same arts at the same 
time, with equal skill ; and the comitry is so ex- 
hausted by their oppressions and rapacity, that in 
the end there is nothing to be got by their tricks 
and manoeuvres. It is a strange state of society, 
and it is only wonderful how it can exist ; but 
they have their reward in being poor and ill-pro- 
vided, though living in the midst of a marvellously 
fertile and luxurious country. 

"December 31st. — The last day of the year, 
in which I must bring up the arrears of my ac- 
count. 

" The Sambas brig left only yesterday, after 
exhausting every effort of intrigue, and every arti- 
fice which Malays can invent, to compass their 
ends. 

"With the Sambas brig came Seriff Hussein, 
a relation of the Sultan of Fontiana, and half 
Arab, half Bugis, by descent. He came with the 
avowed purpose of entering into the most friendly 
communication with me, and residing here, pro- 
vided I gave him any encouragement. His real 
motive (if he has one) not being obvious, I, in 
the mean time, treated him with all kindness. He 
is an intelligent and pleasing person, and, more- 
over, connected with the Siniawans, who have a 
good opinion of him. 
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Reflections on the new year The plundered villfige, and other 
wrongs. Means for their anppresMon. The new govern- 
ment proceeds to act The constitDtion. Preparation for 
an expedition agamst the Sea Dyalts. Form of a treaty. 
Wreck of the Viscount Melbourne. Administration of 
justice. Difficulties and dangers. Dyak troubles. Views 
and arrangements of the Chinese. Judicial forma. Wrongs 
and Bufferings of the Lundus, 

" Jan. \stt 184S. — The past year is in the bosom 
of eternity, into which bourne we are all hurrying. 
Here we hate no merry-making, no reunion of 
families, no bright fires or merry games, to mark 
the advent of 184S; but we have genial weather, 
and are not pinched by cold or frost. This is 
a year which to me must he eventful ; for at 
its close I shall be able to judge whether I can 
maintain myself against all the circumstances and 
difficulties which beset me, or whether I must 
retreat, broken in fortune, to some retirement in 
my native land. I look with calmness on the al- 
ternative ; and God knows no selfish motives weigh 
on me ; and if I fail, my chief regret will he for 
the natives of this unhappy country. Let the year 
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roll on, let the months pass ; and whatever they 
bring — whether it he life or death, fortune or po- 
verty — I am prepared ; and in the deep solitude 
of my present existence, I can safely say that I 
believe I could hear misfortune hotter than pro- 
sperity. In this, prohably, I am not singular ; for 
there is something in prosperity which, if it does 
not make us worse, makes us more foolish and 
more worldly ; which decks passing time with 
wreaths of gay flowers, and gilds the things of this 
life with tinsel hopes and wishes, to the exclusion 
of the pure gold of reflection for the life to come. 
What are aU these gewgaws, these artificial flowers, 
these momentary joys, these pleasures of the sense, 
before the war of time? — Nothing I And yet, if 
exertion can benefit our race, or even our own 
country ; if the sum of human misery can be alle- 
viated ; if these suffering people can be raised in 
the scale of civilisation and happiness, — it is a 
cause in which I could suffer, it is a cause in 
which I have suffered and do suffer: hemmed in, 
beset, anxious, perplexed, and the good intent 
marred by false agents, — surrounded by weakness, 
treachery, falsehood, and foUy, is suffering enough; 
and to feel myself on the threshold of success, 
and only withheld by the want of adequate means, 
increases this suffering. Hail, however, 1849! 
Come good, come ill, still hail I and many as are 
the light hearts which have already greeted 
thee, mine will be more ready to bow to the de- 
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crees of Providence which thy twelve months will 
develop. 

"Jan. 3d. — I have mentioned that the Sanpro 
had been attacked from Sadong ; and I now learn 
that, at the time, the men were out of the village, 
and thns the women and children alone suffered j 
twenty-two have heen carried away into slavery. 
The village was burnt, after being plundered ; and 
the unfortunate people have since heen living in 
the jungle, with only such food as they could get 
there. The head of the tribe and about six of his 
followers came down the river on a raft to ask as- 
sistance from me, and I had the story from them. 
They were relieved as far as my means admitted, 
and returned far happier than they came. The 
very same day arrived news that six men of the 
Sows were cut off by a wandering party of the 
Sakarrans. 

" This leads me naturally to consider the 
means by which these atrocities may be prevented. 
I propose first to send letters to Seriff Sahib of 
Sadong, Seriff Muller of Sakarran, and Seriff Jaf- 
fer of Singd, stating that I wish to be on good 
terms with my neighbours, but am determined to 
attack any place which sends Dyaks to rob in my 
country ; and that I call on them to restrain their 
subjects from making incursions here. In case 
this warning is neglected, I must strike one blow 
suddenly, as a further warning ; and keep a good 
look-out at sea to destroy any Dyak feet that may 
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be prowling outside. A good-sized boat, with a 
six-pounder and a swivel or two, will effect the 
latter object; backed by two or four light fast- 
pulling boats, with musketry, which, when the 
Dyak prahus fly, may keep pace with them and 
thin their pullers, till the heavier boat can come 
up. To carry one of their campongs, I must have 
twenty-five Europeans, and from some thirty to 
fifty Bugis, who, coming from Singapore, may pro- 
deed at once to Sadong, or rather, the campong 
Tangi. Seriff Sahib is a great freebooter, and 
despatches his retainers to attack the weak tribes 
here, for the sake of the slaves; calculating on 
the Bajah's presumed weakness, that he can do 
so with impunity : he may find himself mistaken. 

" Seriff MuUer is a brother of Seriff Sahib, 
and lives at Sakarran, which powerful Dyak tribe 
are always willing to be sent by either brother on 
a forage for heads and slaves. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they could never come from the Sadong 
side without Seriff Sahib's permission ; and on 
the late attack on Sanpro they were accompanied 
by a party of Malays. 

" Seriff Jaffer is by no means mixed up with 
these brothers, and there is no love lost between 
them ; nor would he, I thinkj do any thing to 
annoy me. This is the foreign poUcy. 

*' The domestic policy is as disturbed as the 
foreign. The Kajah weak; Macota intriguing; 
and my ministers — viz. the Patingi (Abong Mia), 
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the Bandar, and Tumangong — aJl false and fool- 
ish, and Macota's men ; with me, however, are the 
SiniawanB. 

"Jan. 6th> — The Sambas brig returned, hay- 
ing been baffled and beat about, and nearly lost at 
sea, unable to weather Tanjong Datu. The crew 
say she was one hour under water. She now re- 
mains here to wait the change of the monsoon, 
and her intriguing Pangerans return by land. 

"Sth. — Seriff Hussein returned firom Sambas, 
having been nearly stabbed whilst there. The 
assassins, it was understood, were here, and I en- 
deavoured to apprehend them ; but having heard 
of the Seriff's arrival, they made off. 

"lOtk. — This day the first laws and regula- 
tions are to be promulgated in Sarawak; and as 
the event is a rare one, I here inscribe a copy for 
the benefit of future legislatOTS ; observing, that 
there is an absolute necessity for mildness and 
patience, and that an opposite course would raise 
such a host of enemies as to crush every good 
seed ; for, as it is, the gentlest course of justice 
brings down much odium, and arouses intense 
dislike amongst a people who have had no law 
but their own vile intrigues to guide or control 
them. 

" Two cases have lately come to notice, which 
will serve as examples of their singular crimes. 

" One poor man owed another sixteen reals, 
and the debtor was away trading for a few days, 
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when the creditor sold the daughter (a free woman) 
for thirty reals, to a person of influence. 

" The second case, a respectable man, or a 
respectably bom man, owed a Pangeran fifty pe- 
culs of ore, and proposed to make over to him, 
in payment, a slave woman and her four children. 
The woman had been a slaye of his grandfather's, 
but was adopted as his daughter, and enfran- 
chised publicly } yet by intimidation, they were 
near getting her and her offspring. Here the 
Fangerans and Nakodahs bully a man into si- 
lence and acquiescence j and the people dare not, 
as yet, bring their complaints to me. But I hear 
these things, call the parties together, and often 
prevent the commission of a premeditated crime ; 
by which means I save myself from the odiimi of 
punishing. 

" There is great difficulty in acting at once 
with temper and firmness, so as to appear the 
benefactor rather than the tyrant. It is, indeed, 
an arduous and troublesome task ; hut / think I 
see a ray of light to encourage me. 

" Here are the regulations, which I had printed 
at Singapore in the Malayan language : — 

" ' James Brooke, esquire, governor (rajah) of 
the country of Sarawak, makes known to all men 
the following regulations : — 

" ' lat. That murder, robbery, and other hei- 
nous crimes will be punished according to the 
ondong-ondong (t. e. the written law of Borneo) \ 
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and DO person committing such offences wDl es- 
cape, if, after fair inquiry, he be proved guilty. 

" • 2d. In order to ensure the good of the 
country, all men, whether Malays, Chinese, or 
Dyaks, are permitted to trade or labour according 
to their pleasure, and to enjoy their gains. 

'* ' 3d. All roads will be open, that the inha- 
bitants at large may seek profit both by sea and by 
land J and all boats coming from others are free 
to enter the river and depart, without let or hin- 
drance. 

" ' 4th. Trade, in all its branches, will be free, 
with the exception of antimony-ore, which the 
governor holds in his own hands, but which no 
person is forced to work, and which will be paid 
for at a proper price when obtained. The people 
are encouraged to trade and labour, and to enjoy 
the profits which are to be made by fair and honest 



" • 5th. It is ordered, that no person going 
amongst the Dyaks shall disturb them, or gain 
their goods under false pretences. It must be 
clearly explained to the different Dyak tribes, that 
the revenue will be collected by the three Datus, 
bearing the seal of the governor ; and (except this 
yearly demand from the government) they are to 
give nothing to any other person ; nor are they 
obliged to sell their goods except they please, and 
at their own prices. 

" ' 6th. The governor will shortly inquire into 
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the revenue, and fix it at a proper rate ; so that 
every one may know certainly how much he has to 
contribute yearly to support the government. 

" ' 7th. It will be necessary, likewise, to settle 
the weights, measures, and money current in the 
country, and to introduce doits, that the poor may 
purchase food cheaply. 

" ' 8th. The governor issues these commands, 
and will enforce obedience to them ; and whilst he 
gives all protection and assistuice to the persons 
who act rightly, he will not fail to punish those 
who seek to disturb the public peace or commit 
crimes ; and he warns all such persons to seek 
their safety, and find some other country where 
they may be permitted to break the taws of God 
and man.' 

"Jan. Wth. — I have frequently said that all 
law and custom have been long banished from 
this country ; but I may here retrace the customs 
which once obtained, the best of which I wish to 
restore. 

" The inhabitants were all considered the pro- 
perty of the Sultan — serfs rather than slaves — 
and were divided into four classes. Imprimis, the 
Dyaks (the aborigines) ; the Bruni, or people of 
the soil, probably the descendants of the first 
Malay emigrants ; the Awang-Awang, the mean- 
ing of which I am ignorant of ; and the Hamba 
Bajab, or raj^di's slaves. There is every reason 
to believe the Dyaks are an aboriginal people j 
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bat between the Bruni and Awang-Awang it is 
difficult to decide the priority. The Hamba Rajah 
speaks for itself. 

" These three distinctions have been long con- 
founded by intermarriage ; and the names rather 
than the reality are retained. The goTemors of 
the coimtry are the Patingi, a Bandar, and a Tu- 
mangong, who are appointed from Borneo. Each 
of the classes was formerly ruled by its particular 
officer, and the Dyaks were appropriated likewise 
among them ; the Fatingi holding the tribes on 
the right-hand river, the Bandar to the left, and 
the Tumangong on the sea-coast. The annual 
revenue paid to Borneo was 300 reals j but they 
were subject to extra demands, and to the extor- 
tions of the powerful chiefs. 

" The government of the Dyaks I have already 
detailed ; and though we might hope that in a 
more settled state of things they would have been 
more secure from foreign pillage, yet they were 
annually deprived of the proceeds of their labour, 
debarred from trade, and deprived of every motive 
to encourage industry. The character of their 
rulers for humanity alone fixed the measure of 
their suffering, and bad was the best ; but it seems 
to be a maxim amongst all classes of Malays, that 
force alone can keep the Dyaks in proper sub- 
jection ; which is so far true, that force alone, and 
the hopelessness of resistance, could induce a wild 
people to part with the food on which they depend 
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for subsistence. At a distance I have heard of 
and pitied the sufferings of the negroes and the 
races of New Holland — yet it was the cold feeling 
dictated by reason and humanity ; but now, having 
witnessed the miseries of a race superior to either, 
the feeling glows with the fervour of personal com- 
miseration : so true is it that visible misery will 
raise us to exertion, which the picture, however 
powerfully delineated, can never produce. The 
thousands daily knelled out of the world, who he 
in gorgeous sepulchres, or rot unburied on the 
surface of the earth, excite no emotion compared 
to that conjured up by the meanest dead at our 
feet. We read of tens of thousands killed and 
wounded in battle, and the glory of their deeds, or 
the sense of their defeat, attracts our sympathy ; 
but if a single mangled warrior, ghastly with 
wounds and writhing with pain, solicited our aid, 
we should deplore his fate with tenfold emotion, 
and curse the strife which led to such a result. 
Among the thousands starving for want of food 
we trouble not ourselves to seek one ; but if the 
object is presented before our eyes, how certain a 
compassion is aroused I To assist is a duty; but 
in the performance of this duty, to be gentle and 
feeling is godlike ; and probably, between indi- 
viduals, there is no greater distinction than in 
this tender sympathy towards distress. Poor, poor 
Dyaks I exposed to starvation, slavery, death I you 
may well raise the warmest feelings of compas- 
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sion — enthusiasm awakes at witnessing your suf- 
ferings I To save men from death has its merit ; 
but to alleviate suffering, to ameliorate all the 
ills of slavery, to protect these tribes from pillage 
and yearly scarcity, is far nobler ; and if, in the 
endeavour to do so, one poor life is sacrificed, 
how little is it in the vast amount of human exist- 
ence! 

" IStk A Chinese boat with four men was 

chased into the river by four Dyak prahus, and 
escaped with difficulty. On the intelligence reach- 
ing me, I, with some trouble, mustered three canoes, 
and we proceeded down, about one o'clock in the 
morning, in search of the enemy. After rowing 
in the dark for some hours, we discovered a light 
gliding up the river, and gave chase, but did not 
succeed ; and at daybreak returned, wet and tired, 
without seeing any thing more, when we learnt 
that the chase was a Sarawak boat, which, mis- 
taking us for Dyaks as we did them, pulled with 
all speed home, and gave the alarm of being nearly 
captured. 

" In the evening I ordered a fine boat to be 
prepared for the war with Sarebus and Sakarran, 
which appears to me inevitable ; as it is impos- 
sible, lajfing aU motives of humanity aside, to allow 
these piratical tribes to continue their depreda- 
tions, which are inconsistent with safety, and a bar 
to all trade along the coast. Eighty prahus of 
Sarebus and Sakarran are reported to be ready. 
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and waiting for further reinforcements before put- 
ting to sea. 

" 19^. — Information of three more of my 
Dyaks being cut off in the interior by the pre- 
datory tribes. 

"20M. — Opened the subject of restoring the 
old Fatingi, Bandar, and Tumangong, and found 
Muda Hassim quite willing, but wishing to wait 
till he hears Irom Borneo ; at the same time telling 
me that I might employ them in their respective 
situations. This matter I consider, therefore, set- 
tled J and as these men are natives, and have the 
command of all the common people, and are, more- 
over, willing to serve under me, I conceive it a 
great advance in my government. Since my re- 
turn here they have proved themselves faithful 
Mid ready ; but though true in adversity, will they 
continue equally so in prosperity ? I hope the best 
from them, especially as their circumstances will be 
easy ; and I will endeavour to pay them as much as 
I can. Pay well, and men may be trusted. Either 
way, it is a great advance ; for every change will 
not occur immediately ; and, in the mean time, 
I shall be strengthened by in -comers, especially 
Chinese, so that the parties may be balanced, and 
each look to me as the link which holds them 
together. The government miat be a patchwork 
between good and evil, abolishing only so much of 
the latter as is consistent with safety. But never 
must I appear in the light of a reformer, political 
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or religious ; for to the introduction of new cus- 
toms, apparently trivial, and the institution of new 
forms, however beneficial, the disgust of the semi- 
barharous races may be traced. People settled 
like myself too often try to create a Utopia, and 
end with a general confusion. The feeling of the 
native which binds him to his chief is destroyed, 
and no other principle is substituted in its stead ; 
and as the human mind more easily learns iU than 
good, they pick up the vices of their governors 
without their virtues, and their own good qualities 
disappear, the bad of both races remaining without 
the good of either. 

" We are in active preparation to fit out a fleet 
to meet the piratical Dyaks. The Bajah has a 
fine prahu, which I have taken in hand to repair, 
and I have purchased a second ; and the two, with 
three or four small canoes, wiU be able to cope 
with a hundred or a hundred and fifty Dyak boats. 
The largest of these boats is worth a description. 
Fifty-six feet in length and eight in breadth j built 
with a great sheer, so as to raise the bow and stem 
out of the water, and pulling thirty paddles, she is 
a dangerous customer when mounting four swivels 
and carrying a crew of twenty men with small 
arms. She is called the * Snake,' or ' Ular.' The 
second boat, somewhat shorter and less fast, is 
named the ' Dragon ;' her complement of paddles 
twenty, and her fighting-men twenty, make one 
hundred and forty in two boats. The long canoeg 
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cany fifteen men each, which will bring the force 
up to one hundred and eighty-fire ; and one boat 
of the Rajah's will complete two hundred men, of 
whom nearly one hundred are armed with muskets. 

"To shew the system of these people, I may 
mention that one of the principal men proposed to 
me to send to Sakarran and Sarebus, and intimate 
that I was about to attack Siquong (a large inte- 
rior tribe), and invite them to assist. ' They will 
all come,' he said ; ' nothing they will like so well : 
and when they are up the Samarahan river, we 
will sally forth, attack, and destroy them at one 
blow.' My answer was, that I could not deceive ; 
but if they did come, I would attack them. 

"Feb. Is/. — Matari, or * the Sun,' the Sakar- 
ran chief I have already mentioned, arrived with 
two boats, and paid me several visits. He assured 
me he wanted to enter into an agreement, to the 
effect that neither should injure the other. To 
this treaty I was obliged to add the stipulation, 
that he was neither to pirate by sea nor by land, 
and not to go, under any pretence, into the interior 
of the country. His shrewdness and cunning were 
remarkably displayed. He began by inquiring, if 
a tribe, either Sakarran &e Sarebus, pirated on my 
territory, what I intended to do. My answer was, 
• To enter their country, and lay it waste.' But he 
asked me again, ' Yon will give me, your friend, 
leave to steal a few heads occasionally ?' * No,' I 
replied, ' you cannot take a single head j you can- 
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not enter the country : and if you or your country- 
men do, I will have a hundred Sakarran heads for 
every one you take here.* He recurred to this re- 
quest several times : 'just to steal one or two!* as a 
schoolboy would ask for apples. There is no douht 
that the two tribes of Sakarran and Sarebus are 
greatly addicted to head-hunting, and consider the 
possession as indispensable. The more a man has, 
the greater his honour and rank ; nor is there any 
thing without to check or ameliorate this barba^ 
rous habit ; for the Malays of all classes on this 
coast, take the same pride in heads as the Dyaks 
themselves, with the exception that they do not 
place them in their houses, or attach any supersti- 
tious ideas to them. 

" I asked Matari what was the solemn form of 
agreement amount his tribes ; and he assured me 
the most solemn was drinking each other's blood, 
in which ease it was considered they were brothers j 
but pledging the blood of fowls was another and 
less solemn form. 

" On the 26th of January the Royalist's boat, 
with Captain Hart and Mr. Penfold, second mate, 
of the Viscount Melbourne, arrived here. The 
reason, it appears, of the Royalist coming was, to 
seek the missing crew of the Viscount Melbourne, 
a large ship wrecked on the Luconia shoal. The 
captain in the launch, with some Coolies ; the 
first and third mates, with Colonel Campbell of 
the 37th, M.N.I., in a cutter j the second mate, 
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Mr. Penfold, and the surgeon, in tbe second cutter; 
a fourth boat with twenty-five Lascars, and the 
jolly-boat, making in all five boats, — left tbe vessel 
well provisioned, and steered in company for tbe 
coast, which they made somewhere between Borneo 
and Tanjong Barram. The fourth boat was missed 
tbe night they made tbe land; and being all at 
anchor, and the weather fine, it was strongly sus- 
pected that tbe twenty-five Lascars deserted with 
her. 

" The other four boats proceeded a day or two, 
when the first cutter, with Colonel Campbell on 
board, went in the evening in search of water j and 
though the rest shewed lights all night, returned 
no more. They were, on the following day, at- 
tacked by a prahu, which fired into them and se* 
verely wounded one man, and succeeded in cap- 
turing tbe jolly-boat ; but finding nothing in her, 
set her on fire — Lascars and all. Tbe Crew, bow- 
ever, was rescued, and she was abandoned; and 
the two remaining boats, in course of time, arrived 
at Singapore. The Royalist was taken up by 
government to seek the missing boats, and just 
touched here for an hour or two, the boat coming 
up whilst the vessel kept the sea. 

"Feb. 9th Mr. Williamson returned from 

Sanpro, where I sent bim to watch a party of natives 
who had gone amongst the Dyaks ; the Fanglima 
Sadome, of the tribe of Sanpro, came with him, 
and brought the lamentable account of the death 
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of eight more Dyaka, cut off by the Sakarrans. It 
frets me dreadfully ; however, on the whole I see 
a vaet improvement, and a degree of confidence in 
me arising amongst the Dyaks, greater than I ex- 
pected. 

" 14/A I have now entered on the most 

difficult task, and the one most likely to cause an 
ultimate failure in my undertaking, hut which is 
indispensably necessary. I mean, the administra- 
tion of justice. As long as my laws are applied to 
the people of the country, there is no trouble j but 
directly equal justice is administered, it causes 
heartburn and evasion ; the Rajahs and Fangeram 
are surrounded by a gang of followers who hereto- 
fore have robbed, plundered, and even murdered, 
without inquiry being made. It was enough that a 
follower of the Rajah was concerned, to hush up 
all wrongs ; and any of the oppressed who were 
bold enough to lodge a complaint were sure to rue 
it. All the rascals and ruffians who follow the 
great men find this species of protection the best 
and the only reward ; and as the slaves are looked 
upon as personal property, any punishment inflicted 
upon them is likewise inflicted upon their masters. 
I have all along foreseen these obstacles, and the 
necessity of at once combating them — ^whether suc- 
cessfully or not signifies little ; but they must be 
encountered, and the result left to the Almighty. 

"Equal justice is the groundwork of society; 
and unless it can be administered, there can be no 
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hope of ultimate improvement. The country may 
have had laws ; hut such laws as it has must he 
enforced, gently and mildly as may be towards the 
superiors, hut strictly towards the guilty ; and all 
crimes coming under my cognizance must meet 
with their punishment. These remarks are preli- 
minary to two cases, in which the Rajah's followers 
have heen concerned. 

*' The first of these was a man stealing sago, 
which is stored without the houses at the water's 
edge ; he was convicted. The other occurred some 
time since, hut has only just heen traced. A party 
at night gutted a house, getting a booty of upwards 
of 200 reals ; the goods have been discovered ; but 
the three followers of the Kajah have absconded 
since the affair has heen hlown ; whether to return 
or not is uncertain. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that they have been sent away to keep clear 
of the consequences, by one of the Rajahs hrothers, 
named Abdul Khadir, who, when they were off, ac- 
cused two accomplices, people of the country I 

" Another most shameful mode of exaction and 
tyranny is practised by these Borneo people, par- 
ticularly their Nakodahs. It consists in lending 
small sums of money to the natives (that is, Sara- 
wak people), and demanding interest at the rate of 
fifty per cent per month ; hy this means a small 
sum is quickly converted into one which is quite 
out of the power of the poor man to pay ; and he, 
his wife, and children, are taken to the house of 
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the creditor to work for him, whilst the debt still 
accumulates, and the labour ia endless. I intend to 
strike at this slavery in disguise, but not just yet j 
the suppression of robbery, the criminal depart- 
ment of justice, being more immediately important. 
<• iSth. — I may, in continuation of yesterday, 
mention another instance in illustration of this 
oppressive system. Si Fata (a Siniawan), son of 
the Tumangong, lost in gambling to Kakodah Ur- 
sat eighteen reals, which in eighteen months has 
now arisen to a debt of I70 reals ; but all pro- 
spect of payment of such an accumulated sum being 
impossible from a poor man, Nakodah Ursat con- 
signs the debt to Pangeran Abdul Khadir, who 
can demand it by fair means or by foul ; and if 
Si Pata cannot pay, make his father pay. Thus 
a gambling transaction is run up to ten times its 
original amount, and a whole family involved in 
distress by these iniquitous proceedings. Such 
things must not be ; and odious as they seem to 
an European, and indignant as they make him, 
yet he must not proceed with the strong hand. 
Reflection, too, teaches us that vice is compara- 
tive ; and in forming a judgment, we must not 
forget a man's education, the society in which he 
lives, the absence of restraint, and the force of 
example from childhood ; so that what would be 
heinous in a Christian long under a settled govern- 
ment, is light by comparison in a Malay, who is 
a nominal professor of Islam, and brought up with 
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the idea that might makes right, and has no one 
external cause to deter him from crime. 

" March 12/A. — On the whole getting on very 
well, hut with many reasons for vexation, and more 
for anxiety. The chief of these is, whether Mr. 
Bonham will come here, as I have suggested, or 
rather pressed. Another feature of inquietude is 
from the Chinese of Sipang, who certainly aim at 
greater power than I shall allow them, and per- 
haps, some day or other, it will come to a struggle. 

" Petty troubles I do not reckon, though there 
are enow on all sides, and for the last few days I 
have felt as if sinking under them ; but that is 
not my usual temperament. I now look impatiently 
for intelligence. Blow, fair breezes, and waft Roy- 
alist here I 

" %5th. — A period of wearing uncertainty since 
my last, having news neither of the Royalist nor 
of Mr. Bonham, and kept on the qui vive by a 
schooner or two at the entrance of the river. The 
plot thickens in and around ; and for the sake of 
keeping up a register of events in something like 
order, I will here mention the leading features. 
SerifF Sahib, of Sadong, pretends to be friendly, but 
is treacherous in his heart, as is his brother, Seriff 
Muller of Sakarran. We have been quite clear 
of Dyaks, and our own tribes enjoying rest and 
-peace ; and one tribe from without, namely Serang, 
has come in and claimed my protection. The only 
tribe at all troublesome is the Sing^, the chief of 
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whicb (the Orang Kaya Parembam) is decidedly 
opposed to me, and swears by Macota. I am given 
to believe, bowever, that the majority of his peo- 
ple do not a^ee with him ; and I shall dispossess 
him of his digoity, and substitute a friendly chief. 
The SingtS Dyaks are the most powerful and nu- 
merous in my territory, and the only ones who 
have not been attacked and plundered by the Sa- 
karrans. 

" At Lundu are the ^bnowan Dyaks, under the 
Orang Kaya Tumangong j and the Lundu Dyaks, 
once a flourishing tribe, now, by ill-treatment of 
all sorts, reduced to twenty persons. I may men- 
tion, among my other di£Sculties, that many, nay 
most, of the Dyak tribes are held as private pro- 
perty : any rascally Bomeon making a present to 
the Sultan, gets a grant of a Dyak tribe, origin- 
ally to rule, now to plunder or sell ; and in this 
way the portion of the Sibnowans settled at Lundu 
are under Bandar Sumsu ; but, being a resolute 
people, he cannot do them much wrong. This 
Bandar Sumsu has lately been disturbing the Lun- 
du Dyaks in the following manner : a Sibnowan 
Dyak lived with the Lundu Dyaks, which gave 
him an opening to demand of the Lundus the sum 
of fifty reals (100 rupees), which was paid j but 
unluckily the Sibnowan died in the course of a 
few months, still with the Lundus, and a further 
sum of eighty reals, or 160 rupees, was demanded, 
which not being raised, the daughter of one of the 
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head people Tras seized, and sold for that sum to a 
Chinaman I 

"Fangeran Macota has likewise heen injuring 
these poor people, thoug;h I shall find it difficult to 
hring it home to him. His agent, Bandar Do- 
wud (a man involved in debt), took fifteen Dyak 
cloths and sold them, or rather forced them to 
take them, at an exorbitant rate ; in a month or 
two after, he returns and demands SOO reals over 
and above the lai^ price already paid for articles 
worth seven or eight reals ; the poor Dyaks not 
being able to pay, he seizes the chiefs daughter 
(a married woman), and demands four other wo- 
men in lieu of the sum. Happily for the poor 
Dyaks, this news came to ray ears, and I sent to 
Lundu in haste. They had all fled, having stolen 
their two women, one from each Bandar, and car- 
ried them away. On the Patingi and Tumangong 
reaching Lundu, they found two of the tribe, one 
the Fangeran, the other the father of the girl sold 
to the Chinaman, after a long search in the jungle. 
These two men I have now with me, and wait for 
the Orang K^ya Tumangong before going into the 
case. The Fangeran is the same Dyak whose con- 
versation I have detailed at large on my first visit 
to the place. He is a man of intelligence ; and 
this tribe (if it may yet be so called) has always 
borne the diaracter of being the most hospitable 
and generous amongst the Dyaks. I may at some 
future time revert to them. 
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" There is a rumour of war between the Sare- 
bus and Saliarran Dyaks, in consequence of the 
former tribe seizing a Balow woman on the terri- 
tory of the hitter, and refusing to restore her. Let 
these two predatory tribes employ and weaken one 
another, and it will be well for us and all the other 
people of this country, and they wiU afterwards be 
the more easily brought into subjection. 

" From Borneo we have news, but as uncertain 
as every thing else regarding the capital. A hun- 
dred vessels, it is reported, are coming to attack 
them ; and they, in consequence, are building a 
fort. The Royalist had been there and departed. 

" Pangeran Usop, it is said, was about to come 
here, when the arrival of the Royalist induced him 
to postpone his design. 

"There is every reason to believe that the 
Chinese of Sambas, particularly those of Mon- 
trado, are extremely dissatisfied ; and a report 
yesterday states that a man sent by the Sultan to 
demand gold had been killed by them, and that 
the Sultan's letter to the Kunsi, after being de- 
filed, was publicly burned. Our own Chinese of 
Sipang are certainly intriguing with Sambas ; and, 
as the Rajah well expresses it, 'their clothes-box 
is here, hut their treasure-chest is at Sambas,' 

" It is impossible to say what quantity of gold 
the Kunsi may get j but their pretence that they 
get none must be false, when every common Malav 
obtains from half to one bunkal per month. 
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" To counteract the chance of evil, I have inti- 
mated that the Simhock Kunsi are to come here ; 
and on the whole, they (of Sipang) have taken it 
more quietly than I expected. They are not in 
a state for war j but they have vague notions and 
intentioDS, provided they cdn keep out opposition, 
to make this place suhservient to them, as it would 
indeed be, provided they were allowed to strengthen 
themselves whilst the other parties remained sta- 
tionary. But ' divide and rule' is a good motto in 
my case ; and the Chinese have overlooked the dif- 
ference between this country and Sambas. There 
they have numerous rivers in the vicinity of their 
settlements — here but one , and, the Dyak popu- 
lation being against them, starvation would soon 
reduce them to terms. The Koyalist arrived about 
the end of March, and sailed again on the 9th 
April. 

" I have before mentioned the diflBculty of ad- 
ministering justice f and experience teaches me 
that the risk to myself, on this score, is more to 
be apprehended than on any other. The forms I 
have not much alluded to ; and the following is as 
nearly as possible the Malay custom:— The Ra- 
jah's brothers and myself sit at one end of the 
long room in my house ; at the sides are the Pa- 
tingis and Tumangong, and other respectable 
people ; in the centre the parties concerned j and, 
behind them, any body who wishes to be present. 
We hear both parties j question, if necessary ; and 
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decide — and from this decision there is no appeal. 
One only condition I insist upon ; and that is, that 
in any intricate case, or whenevCT I dread con- 
federacy, I do not allow the witnesses to hear each 
other. The laws of evidence, in a free country, 
prohibit any leading ^estions being put to wit- 
nesses : here, for the purposes c^ justice, it is in- 
dispensable j for the people, being ruled by fear, 
and apprehensive of consequences, often falter be- 
fore the face of the accused, and their testimony 
has to be wrung ^m them. To decide also ac- 
cording to the technicaUties of construction would 
be here ridiculous, and defeat the ends of justice. 
The people are rude and uncivilised ; their op- 
pressors crafty and bold, who have no hesitation 
about lying, and bringing others to lie for them. 
Oaths are a farce to them. The aggrieved are 
timid, vacillating, and simple, and cannot readily 
procure even necessary evidence j for their wit- 
nesses are afraid to speak. Under these circum- 
stances, I look at the leading features of the case, 
the probability, the characters, the position of the 
parties, and determine according to my judgment. 
It is not, indeed, a very difficult task ; for the 
disputes are generally glaring, and, when bolstered 
up, usually fail in their most important links ; and 
at a touch of cross-questioning, the witnesses, re- 
solved to tell the same stcay, fall into opposite 
ones. In one case, about a slave, three witnesses 
had resolved on the sex j but, questioned sepa- 
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rately as to ske and age, all disagreed. They 
were not prepared. One represented her a woman 
grown and marriageable ; another, as high as my 
walking-stick ; the third, a little child. 

'* I hare now on hand a serious matter of rob- 
bery to a large extent, and three of the Bajah's 
followers are implicated. Would it were oyer and 
well ! — but done it must be. How little can those 
at a distance know my difficulties — alone, unaided, 
the miceasing attention by day, the anxiety and 
sleeplessness by night, the mountain of doubt upon 
mountain piled, and the uncertainty of necessary 
support or assistance I 

" The Pangeran of the Lundn Dyaks lived 
with me three weeks, and I was able to do him 
substantial justice ; and hope for the future that 
his life, and that of the remuMit of his tribe, may 
be rendered more endorable. 

" His residence with me was doubly advanta- 
geous, as it enabled me to ascertain his character, 
and him to see something of our habits and man- 
ners. The impression on my part was highly fa- 
vourable -, for I found him a quiet, intelligent man, 
and a keen observer j and I believe the impression 
he received was equally favourable. The poetrtf 
of the Dyak expressions is remarkable ; and, like 
most wild pec^le, they seem to delight in oratory, 
and to be a good deal swayed by it. For hours 
I have talked with the Pangeran, listened to his 
history, heard his complaints, sympathised in the 
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misfortunes of his tribe, and shuddered at the 
wrongs and sufferings they have endured. * We 
are few,* he exclaimed, ' and therefore our oppres- 
sions are aggravated ; the same demands are made 
upon us as though we were many, and we have 
not the means of resisting or complying. We fly 
to the jimgle ; we are like deer — we have no home, 
no perch. Our wives and children are taken irom 
us ; our sufferings are very great.' On another oc- 
casion he said, ' I have felt my sufferings to be 
so great, that I wished to die, if Jovata would 
permit it. I wished to die ; for I remembered 
how happy we were once, and how miserable now.' 
I could dwell largely on these and suchlike lan- 
guage and descriptions, which appear to me highly 
pathetic and touching — at least I found them so 
in reality ; and I cannot forbear adding one or two 
more such, highly characteristic. 

" * Our home,' said the Pangeran, ' was a happy 
one i none who came to us wanted. The fruit on 
the trees was saved ; the fish in the river near us 
was never destroyed. Rice was plenty ; if it was 
scarce, we kept it, and fed ourselves upon vege- 
tables, that we might give it to those who visited 
our habitation. The fish, the fruit, and the rice 
were preserved,' that the men of the sea (Malays) 
might eat of them ; yet they had no pity on us. 
We were free men, yet they treated us worse than 
^ This I found, on inquiry, to be strictly trae— a moat ami- 
able trait ! — B. 
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slayea. We are now but few ; and unless you pro- 
tect us, we shall soon cease to be.' Again : ' The 
Tumangong was severe to us ; and when Macota 
came, be said the Tumangong was a bad man, and 
he would shield us ; but he was much worse than 
the Tumangong. Now, you say you wiU cherish 
us ; we believe you ; but you are at a distance, and 
perhaps may not be able.' Further : ' Pangeran 
Macota kept me nine months in his house, and 
wanted to make me a slave; but I escaped, and 
travelled through the woods, and swam the rivers, 
till I came to my own country. He thought the 
Dyak had no eyes except in the jungle ; he thought 
he had no ears except to listen to the bird of omen ; 
he thought he had no wit except to grow rice : but 
the Dyak saw, and heard, and understood, that 
whilst his words were sweet, his heart was crooked, 
wid that whether they were men of the sea or 
Dyaks, he deceived them with fair sayings ; he 
said one thing to one man, and another to a se- 
cond ; he deceived with a honied mouth. I saw 
and understood it all whilst I lived in his house. 
How could I trust him afterwards?' These ex- 
pressions were concluded by significantly twisting 
his two fore-fingers roimd each other, to shew the 
intrigues that were carried on. I grew very fond 
of this poor naked savage ; for if honesty and a 
kind heart entitle a man to our esteem, he is 
worthy of it. 

" I had a long conference with Si Nimook, the 
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Sow Dyak, and hope to recover his wife. Amidst 
all the wealth and all the charity of England, how 
well bestowed would a small portion be for the 
purpose of restoring one hundred and fifty women 
and children to their husbands and parents, and 
releasing them from slavery I A small rill from 
the plenteous river would cheer this distant misery, 
and bestow the blessing of fertility on the now 
barren soil of these poor Dyaks. Oh, that I had 
the brass to beg — to draw out a piteous tale so as 
to touch the heart I" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ascent of the left-hand river to the Stabad. Remarkable cave 
in the l^ihbang. Diamond-worka at Suntah. Return. In- 
fested by Dyak pu'ates. A meeting of prahus, and fight. 
Seriff Sahib's treatment of the Suntah Dyaks. EEpedition 
against the Singg. Their invasion of the Sigos, and taking 
heads. The triumph over these trophies. Arms and modes 
of war. Hot and cold council-houses. Ceremonies in the 
installation of the Orang Kaya Steer Rajah. Meeting of 
various Dyak tribes. Hostile plane of Seriff Sahib, and their 
issue. Resolves to proceed to Borneo Proper. 

The nest portion of Mr. Brooke's Journal details 
another excursion up the country, and then pro- 
ceeds to describe the early incidents of his infant 
government. As be advanced on his way, affairs 
began to assume more important aspects ; and yet 
they could bardly be painted with greater force or 
interest than in bis simple notes. 

*' April 25th. — Ascended the left-hand river, in 
order to introduce the Kunsi Simbock to their new- 
territory J passed the night on a pebbly bank ; 
moon at fiUl, bright and unclouded, tinging the 
luxuriant foliage, and glancing on the clear rapid 
stream. Four distinct and distant races met on 
this lonely and lovely spot — English, Chinese, 
Malays, and Dyaks I What a scope for poetry 
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and reflection — the time, tlie clime, the spot, and 
the company I 

"2Gtk. — After our momii^ meal and bath, 
entered the small river Stabad, which, according 
to report, runs from a source two or three days' 
journey farther into the interior. At present it is 
so obstructed by fallen trees, that we were forced 
to return, after ascending about four miles. We 
left our boats near its entrance, and walked to the 
small but steep mountain, Tubbang. Its length 
may be about 400 feet. After mounting, by a 
winding path, about half-way up towards the top, 
we arrived at the entrance of a cave, into which we 
descended through a hole. It is fifty or sixty feet 
long, and the far end is supported on a colonnade 
of stalactites, and opens on a sheer precipice of 
100 or 150 feet. Hence the spectator can over- 
look the distant scene ; the forest lies at his 
feet, and only a few trees growing from the rock 
reach nearly to the level of the grotto. The effect 
is striking and panoramic ; the grotto cheerful ; 
floored with fine sand ; the roof groined like 
Gothic, whence the few clear drops which filter 
through form here and there the fantastic sta- 
lactites common to such locahties. The natives 
report the cave to be the residence of a fairy 
queen ; and they shew her bed, pillow, and other 
of her household furniture. Within the cave we 
found a few remnants of human bones ; probably 
some poor Dyak who had crawled there to die. 
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" Having finished our survey of the pUice, and 
wandered sufficiently ahout the mount, we re-em- 
harked, and dropped a short way down the river, 
and started again into the jungle to look for anti- 
mony-ore, but without success, our guide having 
forgotten the road. After a couple of hours' wan- 
dering, the latter part in a heavy storm of rain, 
we reached the boats ; and I thence ascended to 
Suntah, where we were all glad to house ourselves, 
as the deluge continued. 

" ^tk. — I will say nothing of my works at 
Suntah, except that they run away with my money, 
are badly conducted by my Chinese hadji, and, 
above all, that I have great reason to suspect the 
integrity and steadiness of this said hadji. I must 
therefore make up my mind either to change him 
when the business is finished, or to watch him very 
narrowly; for the honesty of a diamond-worker, 
like the virtue of Caesar's wife, must be above sus- 
picion, or he must be watched closely ; but how ? 

" ^Sth, — Descended the river, and, arriving at 
Sarawak, found both work and cause for inquie- 
tude. The Bajab had beard of Dyak pirates, and 
despatched four boats, two lai^e and two small: 
the Snake, weakly manned by the Tumangong's 
people, and the rest led by Fangerans (who neither 
work nor fight) and a wretched crew, chiefly Bor- 
neons. Mr. Crimble, taking my servant Peter 
and four Javanese, went most imprudently in the 
second of the large boats. The whole, being de- 
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spatched in haste (foolish haste), insufficiently pro* 
Tided in erery respect, may fall into trouble, and 
involTe me in very unpleasant circumstances. 

" The other cause for uneasiness is the attack 
of a Chinese boat at the mouth of the river. The 
boat that attacked her is a small one, with eight 
or ten men, which came out of Sadong, and had 
been lying here for a week or more. She is com- 
manded by a Pangeran named Badrudeen, has 
some nianuns on board, and is bound on a pirati- 
cal cruise. As she descended the river, she met 
with the small China boat, likewise from Sambas, 
with eight men, which she treacherously assailed, 
desperately wounding one man and severely ano- 
ther -f but the China boat's consort heaving in sight, 
the pirate pulled away. I must redress this, if it be 
in my power ; and have ordered the Datus to gather 
men to follow the rascals, as it is probable they 
will be lurking not far irom hence. In the mean 
time it gave me great pain dressing the hurts of 
these poor Chinese, one of whom I think must die, 
being cut along the back and side — across the 
body, from the side nearly to the backbone — a 
ghastly gaping wound, besides having his arm 
slashed through. The 'other man is very severely, 
and perhaps, without medical attendance, mortally, 
hurt, having his aaTn half cut through at the mus- 
cular development between the shoulder and elbow 
— poor fellow I I must say for the Chinese, they 
seem very grateful for any attention shewn them. 
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" 29M. — My birthday. Men collected, and to- 
morrow we start for Telang Telang. This laom- 
ing, much to my relief, our fleet returned, after an 
encounter with thirteen Dyak boats. About one 
o'clock on the 28th, pulling into a bay between 
Morotaba and Tanjong Poe, they came unexpect- 
edly on them. One Bomeon boat had lagged be- 
hind } the Fangeran who commanded deserted the 
second, and sought refuge with the Tumangong, 
trying to induce him to fly ; and the crew of the 
third, a large boat with my two Europeans on 
board, was, by their ' account, in a state of fear, 
which totally incapacitated them from acting. All 
rose, none would pull ; all shouted, none would 
serre the guns ; all commanded, none obeyed ; 
most were screaming out to run ; all bellowing 
out, in hopes of frightening the enemy j none to 
direct the helm. The Tumangong, with only se- 
venteen men in all, insisted on advance ; and the 
Bomeons, encouraged by threats from the Euro- 
peans, and the good example of the JaTanese, did 
not fly. The two boats opened their fire j the 
Dyaks retreated in confusion and alarm ; but from 
the tumult, the noise, and the rocking of the boat, 
Mr. Crimble could only fire three times with the 
bow six-pounder carronade, and from other guns 
loaded with grape and canister, whilst the rascally 
Bomeons never fired at all. The Dyaks sufiered 
loss, and left behind them clothes, rice, fish, cook- 
ing-pots, swords, &c. ; and, considering the state 
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of the Bomeons, it was lucky the dread of our 
prowess put them to flight so easily. Crimble 
assured me that, with a Siniawan crew, he could 
have destroyed half their force. The Dyaks be- 
haved very well, pulling ofl" with great steadiness 
and without noise. 

" June 20th. — The events of the month may be 
compressed into a narrative comprising the inter- 
nal and external. 

" The internal state of the country is decidedly 
improving and flourishing, and bears the aspect 
of gradually increasing prosperity. Justice has 
been strictly administered. Kohheries, which a 
few months ago were of nightly occurrence, are 
now rarely heard of; and that vile intriguing to 
make poor people slaves, irom debt or false claims, 
is entirely stopped. 

" The people who had scattered at the close 
of the war have been collected, and are building 
their houses a short way up the river at the Cam- 
pong Jekiao, which, when finished, will be a neat- 
looking village. 

" The Pangeran Macota is intriguing ; but as 
he is sure to do that, it need not be insisted upon. 

" Muda Hassim is true and agreeable, ^id en- 
tirely reconciled to the Patingi and Tumangongs j 
so far, indeed, nothing can be better than our in- 
ternal state : there is peace, there is plenty ; the 
poor are not harassed, and justice is done to all. 

" The Dyaks of the interior are improving and 
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content, and gaining courage daily to complain of 
any wrong that may be ofiered them. To the 
sena, or forced trade, I have almost but a stop, 
by confiscating the goods wherever met with ; and 
this plan once acted on, the Dyaks have not been 
slow to bring me bundles of bidongs (Dyak cloths), 
iron, and the like. 

"The tribes that continue unsettled are the 
Suntah and Singe ; the affairs of the latter I will 
mention hereafter. 

" Suntah has .been for a long time under the 
government of Seriff Sahib of Sadong, and through 
his paternal charge has dwindled away from four 
hundred to fifty or sixty families. Shortly after 
my assuming the reins of government, he de- 
spatched (according to custom) a mixed party of 
Malays and Dyaks, and falling on my helpless 
tribe of Sanpro, killed some, and carried away 
twenty women and children into captivity. I was 
not strong enough to resent the injury ; but wrote 
him a strong letter, demanding the women, and ' 
telling him he was not to send, under any pretext, 
into my country. The women t did not get ; but 
I heard that the communication frightened him ; 
for, of course, they deem I am backed- by all the 
power of my country. Whilst the Eoyalist still 
lay here, I heard that his people were raising the 
revenue irom the Suntah Dyaks ; but it must be 
remarked, that the Suntah are on the edge of my 
territory, having left the former location. As this 
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was done in the face of mj caution not to inter> 
meddle without my consent, I resolved at once to 
put the matter to the issue; and having armed 
four boats, went up and seized all the rice and 
padi collected for my neighbours' use. The Sun- 
tah Dyaks were and are alarmed to a pitiable 
degree ; for they fear Seriff Sahib with good rea- 
son ; and yet my being on the spot gave them no 
option of evading my demand. Thus the matter 
was brought to a crisis ; and haring taken the 
revenue (as it was called) for the poor Dyaks 
themselves, I shall be able to keep them from 
starvation, to the verge of which, so early in the 
season, they are already reduced. The Dyaks re- 
main unsettled ; hut I am now in hopes of bring- 
ing them to the interior of the Quop, which is 
further within our own territory. Muda Hassim 
Vrote to Seriff Sahib to tell him the Dyaks were 
no longer his, but mine ; and Seriff Sahib, sore- 
hearted, conspired against us, and held for some 
time a higher tone than his wont. 

"I shall now narrate my proceedings at the 
mountain of Singe, from which I have just re- 
turned. The mountain, with its groves of fruit- 
trees, has been already described ; and as a pre- 
face to my present description, I must particu- 
larise the circumstances of the Dyak tribe of 
Sing^. The tribe consists of at least 800 males, 
the most ignorant, and therefore the most wild, of 
the Dyaks of my coimtry ; and, from their position, 
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they have never been overcome or ruined, and are 
therefore a rich community, and proportionately 
independent. Their old chief is hy name Pa- 
rembam ; and the Panglima, or head- warrior, his 
younger brother, by name Si Tummo. These men 
have for a very long time ruled this tribe ; and 
the elder has certainly acquired from the Malaya 
a portion of cunning and intrigue, and lost the 
general simplicity of the native Dyak character. 
He is unquestionably a man of ability. His sway, 
however, on the mountain has for a long time 
been unpopular ; and a large proportion of , the 
people, dissatisfied with his extortions, have been 
attached to a younger chief, by name Bibit. Some 
time past, finding it impossible to manage this old 
chief, Parembam, and being convinced that the 
change might readily be made, I called Bihit, and 
made him chief, or Orang Kaya of the tribe. 
Parembam neither was nor is inclined to give 
up his authority without a struggle ; and though 
the mass adhere to the new chief, by title ' Steer 
Bajah,' yet Parembam's long-established customs, 
his great wealth, and his talents, render him a 
dangerous old man to the younger leader. One 
quality, however, Parembam is deficient in, as well 
as his brother the Panglima, and that is bravery ; 
and on this much depends in a Dyak tribe. Steer 
Rajah, on the contrary, has always been renowned 
in war, and is the envied possessor of many heads. 
The Dyaks have amongst them a fashion which 
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they call bunkit, or vaunting ; for instance, in the 
present case Steer Rajah and Parembam dared 
each other to go on excursions to procure heads, 
t.e. against their enemies — this is bunkit. One 
of Steer Eajah's followers went accordingly, and 
quickly procured the head of a hostile warrior far 
out of my territory j and on the return of the 
party, Parembam in turn sent forty men to Sim- 
poke, which is a tribe attached to Samarahan, and 
on our immediate border. Close to the Dyaks of 
Simpoke live a party of the Sigo Dyaks, who be- 
long to me ; and this party of Farembam's, con- 
founding friends and enemies, killed some of the 
Sigo Dyaks — how many is not certain. The Sigos, 
taking the alarm, cut off their retreat, and killed 
two of the Singd Dyaks ; and many besides were 
wounded by sudas and ranjows, and, all broken, 
fled back to their own country. Thus, though 
they obtained five heads, they lost two, and those 
belonging to their principal warriors. This news 
reaching me, I hurried up to the hill, and arrived 
just after part of the war-party had brought the 
heads. 

" I may here remark, that I have positively 
forbidden the Dyak tribes within my territory to 
war one upon the other j and this, therefore, 
was a serious offence against me on the part of 
Parembam. At once to aim at more than this 
restriction would he fruitless, and even risk my 
ability to effect this first step on the road to 
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improvement. I likewise came up here to go 
through the ceremony of installing the Orang 
Kaya Steer Bajah in his office ; and thus I have 
had an excellent opportunity of seeing their cus- 
toms and manners. What follows will he a per- 
sonal narration, or nearly so, of what I have seen ; 
and it applies, with slight difference, to almost all 
the interior trihes. 

" On our ascending the mountain, we found 
the five heads carefully watched, about half a mile 
from the town, in consequence of the non-arrival 
of some of the war-party. They had erected a 
temporary shed close to the place where these 
miserahle remnants of noisome mortality were de- 
posited ; and they were guarded by about thirty 
young men in their finest dresses, composed prin- 
cipally of scarlet jackets ornamented with shells, 
turbans of the native bark-cloth dyed bright yel- 
low, and spread on the head, and decked with 
an occasional feather, flower, or twig of leaves. 
Nothing can exceed their partiality for these 
trophies ; and in retiring from the ' war-path,' 
the man who has been so fortunate as to obtain 
a head hangs it about his neck, and instantly com- 
mences his return to his tribe. If he sleep on the 
way, the precious burden, though decaying and 
offensive, is not loosened, but rests on his lap, 
whilst his head (and nose I) rechnes on his knees. 
The retreat is always silently made until close to 
home, when they set up a wild yell, which an- 
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nounces their victory, and the possession of its 
proofs. It must, therefore, he considered that 
these bloody trophies are the evidences of vic- 
tory — the hanner of the European, the flesh-pot 
of the Turk, the scalp of the North American 
Indian — and that they are torn from enemies ; for 
taking beads is the effect and not the cause of 
war. On our reaching the Balei, or public hall, 
of the Orang Kaya Steer Rajah, I immediately 
called a number of their chiefs together, and 
opened a conference with them on the subject of 
Parembam having attacked and killed the Dyaks 
of Sigo. They all disapproved of it most highly, 
asserting that the Sigos were their younger bro- 
thers ; that no sufficient cause had ever existed ; 
that Parembam had acted badly, and must pay 
to purchase peace. Were they, I asked, willing 
to force Parembam into payment? They were. 
Would they insist on the heads being restored to 
the Sigos, and receive those of their own people ? 
They would I 

" It may be observed, that their causes for 
war, as well as its progress and termination, are 
exactly the same as those of other people. They 
dispute about the limits of their respective lands ; 
about theft committed by one tribe upon another ; 
about occasional murders ; the crossing each other 
on the war-path ; and about a thousand other sub- 
jects. 

" When a tribe is on a warUke excursion, 
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it often happens that their track (or 'trail') is 
crossed by another tribe. Those who strike the 
trail guard it at some convenient spot, appre- 
hending the party to be enemies ; they plant 
ranjows in the path, and wait till the returning 
party are involved amongst them to make an at- 
tack. If enemies, and they succeed, all is well } 
but if Mends, though no attack be made, it is a 
serious offence, and mostly gives occasion to war, 
if not paid for. The progress of the contest con- 
sists in attacking each other by these surprises, 
particularly about the time of sowing, weeding, 
and cutting the rice-croj». When one party is 
weaker, or less active, or less warlike than the 
other, they solicit a peace through some tribe 
friendly to both, and pay for the lives they have 
taken : the price is about two gongs, value 33^ 
reals, for each life : thus peace is concluded. This 
is the custom with these Dyaks universally j but 
it is otherwise with the Sarebus and Sakarran. 
But Sarebus and Sakarran are not fair examples 
of Dyak life, as they are pirates as well as head- 
hunters, and do not hesitate to destroy all persons 
they meet with. 

" Parembam, having been called before me, 
declared that these heads belonged to the Simpoke 
Dyaks, and that they had not attacked the Sigos. 
As I was not quite certain of the .fact, I tliought it 
unjust to proceed against him till I had stronger 
proof. 
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" On the following morning the heads were 
hrought up to the village, attended by a number 
of young men all dressed in their best, and were 
carried to Parembam's bouse amid the beating of 
gongs and the 6rijig of one or two guns. They 
were then disposed of in a conspicuous place in 
the public hall of Farembam. The music sounded 
and the men danced the greater part of the day ; 
and towards evening carried them away in proces- 
sion through all the campongs except three or four 
just about me. The women, in these processions, 
crowd round the heads as they proceed from house 
to house, and put sirih and betel-nut in the mouths 
of the ghastly dead, and welcome them I After 
this they are carried back in the same triumph, 
deposited in an airy place, and left to dry. During 
this process, for seven, eight, or ten days, they are 
watched by the boys of the age of six to ten years ; 
and during this time they never stir from the 
public hall — they are not permitted to put their 
foot out of it whilst engaged in this sacred trust. 
Thus are the youths initiated. 

"For a long time after the heads are hung 
up, the men nightly meet and beat their gongs, 
and chant addresses to them, which were rendered 
thus to me : ' Your head is in our dweUing, but 
your spirit wanders to your own country.' * Your 
head and your spirit are now ours : persuade, 
therefore, your countrymen to be slain by us.' 
' Speak to the spirits of your tribe : let them wan- 
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der in the fields, that when we come again to 
their country we may get more heads, and that 
we may hring the heads of your brethren, and 
hang them hy your head,' &c. The tone of this 
chant is loud and monotonous ; and I eun not able 
to say how long it is sung, but certainly for a 
month after the arrival of the heads j as one party 
here had had a head for that time, and were still 
exhorting it. 

" These are their customs and modes of war- 
fare } and I may conclude by saying that, though 
their trophies are more disgusting, yet their wars 
are neither so bloody, nor their cruelties so great, 
as those of the North American Indian. They 
slay all they meet with of their enemies — men, 
women, and children ; but this is common to aU 
wild tribes. They have an implacable spirit of 
revenge as long as the war lasts, retort evil for 
evil, and retaliate life for life j and, as I have 
before said, the heads are the trophies, as the 
scalps are to the red men. But, on the contrary, 
they never torture their enemies, nor do they 
devour them ; and peace can always be restored 
amongst them by a very moderate payment. In 
short, there is nothing new in their feelings, or 
in their mode of shewing them ; no trait remark- 
able for cruelty ; no head-hunting for the sake of 
head-hunting. They act precisely on the same im- 
pulses as other wild men : war arises from passion 
or interest j peace from defeat or fear. As friends, 

VOL. I. X 
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tbey are faithful, just, and honest; as enemies^ 
blood-thirsty and cunning, patient on the war-path, 
and enduring fatigue, hunger, and want of sleep, 
with cheerfalness and resolution. As woodmen 
they are remarkably acute ; and on all their ez> 
cursions carry with them a number of ranjows, 
which, when they retreat, they stick in behind 
them, at intervals, at a distance of twenty, fifty, 
or a hundred yards, so that a hotly-pursuing enemy 
gets checked, and many severely wounded. Their 
arms consist of a sword, an iron-headed spear, a 
few wooden spears, a knife worn at the right side, 
with a sirih-pouch, or small basket. Their pro- 
vision is a particular kind of sticky rice, boiled 
in bamboos. When once they have struck their 
enemies, or failed, they return, without pausing, to 
their homes. 

"To proceed with my journal. My principal 
object in coming up the hill was, to appoint the 
Orang Kaya Steer Bajah as the chief, besides Pa- 
gise as PangUma, or head warrior, and Pa Bobot 
as Pangeran, or revenue oflScef. It was deemed by 
these worthy personages quite unfit that this cere- 
mony should take place in the public hall or cir- 
cular house, as that was the place wherein the 
heads are deposited, and where they hold councils 
of war. 

"With the Dyaks, all council is divided into 
hot and cold ; peace, friendship, good intentions, 
are all included under the latter head — war, &c. 
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are under the former. Hot is represented by 
red, and cold by white. So in every thing they 
make this distinction ; and as the public hall is 
the place for war-councils and war-trophies, it ia 
hot in the extreme, unfit for friendly conference. 
A shed wafi therefore erected close to the Orang 
Kaya's house, wherein the ceremony was to take 
place. About nine in the evening we repaired 
to the scene ; loud music, barbarous, but not un- 
pleasing, resounded, and we took our seats on mats 
in the midst of our Dyak Mends. A feast was in 
preparation j and each guest (if I may call them 
such) brought his share of rice in bamboos, and 
laid it on the general stock. As one party came 
up after another, carrying their burning logs, the 
effect was very good ; and they kept arriving until 
the place and its vicinity was literally crammed 
with human beings. A large antique sirih-box was 
placed in the midst ; and I contributed that great- 
est of luxuries, tobacco. 

" The feast, in the mean time, was in prepara- 
tion, some of the principal people being employed 
in counting the number who were to eat, and di- 
viding the bamboos into exactly equal portions for 
each person. About six inches were allotted to 
every man ; and it took a very long time to divide 
it, for they are remarkably particular as to the 
proper size and quantity to each share. The bam- 
boos of rice being, however, at length satisfactorily 
disposed, the Orang Kaya produced as his share 
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a large basio full of sauce, composed of salt and 
chilis, and a small stock of sweetmeats ; and then 
the ceremony of his installation commenced as fol- 
lows : 

" A jacket, a turban, a cloth for the loins, and 
a kris (all of white) were presented to the chief as 
a token of sejiek dingin, or cold, i. e. good. The 
chief then rose, and, taking a white fowl and wav- 
ing it over the eatables, repeated nearly the fol- 
lowing words: — (The commencement, however, is 
curious enough to dwell upon : the opening is a 
sort of invocation, beginning with the phrase, * Sa- 
mungut, Simungi.' Samungut is a Malay word, 
Simungi signifying the same in Dyak : the exact 
meaning it is difficult to comprehend ; but it is 
here understood as some principle, spirit, or for- 
tune,' which is in men and things. Thus the 
Dyaks, in stowing their rice at harvest, do it with 
great care, from a superstitious feeling that the 
Simungi of the padi will escape. They now call 
this principle to be present — that of men, of pigs 
(their iavourite animal), of padi, and of fruits. 
They particularly named my Simungi, that of my 
ancestors, of the Pangeran from Borneo, of the 
Datus and of their ancestors, and of the ancestors 
of their own tribe. They call them — that is, their 
Simungi — to be present. They then call upon Jo- 
vata to grant their prayer, that the great man from 
Europe, and the Datus, might hold the govero- 
ment for a length of time) — * May the government 
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be cold' (good) ; ' May there be rice in our houses ;' 
' May many pigs be killed ;' ' May male children 
be bom to us ;' ' May fruit ripen ;' ' May we be 
happy, and our goods abundant;' 'We declare 
ourselves to be true to the great man and the Da- 
tus : what they wish we will do, what they com- 
mand is our law.* Having said this and much 
more, the fowl was taken by a leading Malay, who 
repeated the latter words, whilst others bound 
strips of white cloth round the heads of the mul- 
titude. The fowl was then killed, the blood shed 
in a bamboo, and each man dipping his finger in 
the blood, touched his forehead and breast, in 
attestation of his fidelity. The fowl was now car- 
ried away to be cooked : and when brought back^ 
placed with the rest of the feast, and the dancing 
commenced. The chief, coming forward, uttered 
a loud yell ending in *ish,' which was oftentimes 
repeated during the dance. He raised his hands 
to his forehead, and, taking a dish, commenced 
dancing to lively music. Three other old chief 
men followed his example; each uttering the yeU 
and making the salute, but without taking the 
dish. They danced with arms extended, turning 
the body frequently, taking very small steps, and 
little more than lifting their feet from the ground. 
Thus they turned backwards and forwards, passed 
in and out of the inner rooms, and frequently 
repeating the yell, and making the salutation to 
me. The dish, in the mean time, was changed 
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from one to the other : there was little variety, 
no gesticulation, no violence ; and, though not 
deficient in native grace, yet the movements were 
by no means interesting. The dance over, the 
feast commenced ; and every thing was carried on 
with great gravity and propriety. I left them 
shortly after they began to eat, and retired, very 
fagged, to my bed, or rather, to my board ; for 
sitting crosS'legged for several hours is surely, a 
great infliction. 

" I may add to this account that, whilst writing 
it, the Dyak land-tribes of Siquong, Sibaduh, and 
Goon, sent their deputies to me. These people 
are not under any Malay government, and it is 
now for the first time they have trusted themselves 
as far as Sarawak. They have an objection to 
drinking the river-water, and expressed great sur- 
prise at the flood-tide. Their confidence is cheer- 
ing to me, and will, I trust, be advantageous to 
themselves. Their trade in rice is very consider- 
able ; and towards Sambas they exchange eight or 
ten pasus of rice for one of salt. 

" Our conference was pleasing. They desired 
protection, they desired trade. * They had all 
heard, the whole world had heard, that a son of 
Europe was a friend to the Dyaks.' My visitors 
drank Batavia arrack with great gusto, declaring 
edl the time it was not half so good as their own : 
however, at a pinch any thing will do. Some other 
Dyaks met these strangers ; they were not adver- 
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saries, and so they chewed sirih, and drank grog in 
company ; but amongst enemies this may not be, — 
they can neither eat nor drink in company, with- 
out desiring a reconciliation. I may add, that the 
SiquoQg tribe consists of at least four hundred 
familieB, with forty public halls, or baleis, for heads. 
A Dyak family cannot be estimated at fewer than 
twelve people, which wiU give four thousand eight 
hundred or five thousand people. Sibaduh and 
Goon may be about seventy-five families; besides 
these. Si Panjong and Sam Penes wfuit to come 
in to me, which will give one hundred and one 
more families. What might be done with these 
people, if I had a little more power and a little 
assistance I 

"I was going to close my account of the Dyaks; 
but I had scarcely penned the last sentence, when a 
large party of Sing^ Dyaks and five Dyaks of Sigo 
arrived — thus all these enemies meeting. In the 
conference which followed, the Singh allowed they 
were wrong in attacking Sigo, and laid all the 
blame on the old chief, Parembam. They like- 
wise allowed it to be just that Parembam should 
be forced to pay and eonclude a peace. With the 
Gooii and Sibaduh Dyaks they had lopg been at 
enmity ; but they agreed to make peace if Siba- 
duh would pay two gongs, formerly demanded, as 
the price of peace. The Sibaduh, however, did 
not allow the justicp of the demand ; but the par- 
ties were reconciled so far as that each prooaised 
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to maintain a truce, and to eat together ; and the 
Singes declared they would not attack the Si- 
baduhs on account of the two gongs, but obtain 
tbem in a friendly conference. I have (being hur- 
ried) briefly mentioned these circumstances, which 
took a long time to settle, as the Dyaks are very 
fond of speechifying, which they do sitting, with- 
out action or vivacity, but with great fluency, and 
using often highly metaphysical and elegant lan- 
guage. It was a great nuisance having fifty naked 
savages in the house all night, extended in the 
hall and the anterooms. They finished a bottle 
of gin, and then slept ; and I could not avoid re- 
marking that their sleep was light, such as tem- 
perance, health, and exercise bestow. During many 
hours I heard but one man snore ; whilst half the 
number of .Europeans would have favoured me with 
a concert sufllcient to banish rest. 

" I shall now briefly mention our foreign policy 
for the last few months. 

"For a time we were annoyed with incessant 
reports of their coming to attack us in force ; but 
though scarcely believing they would be bold enough, 
I took precautions, pushed on the completion of 
our boats, built a fort, and made a fence round the 
village. These precautions taken, and fifteen boats 
in the water ready for action, I cared very little, 
though the news reached me that Byong the Sare- 
bus chief had hung a basket on a high tree which 
was to contain my head. 
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" Sadong. — Our relations with SerifF Sahib 
were very unsettled ; and by the bullying tone of 
the people of Sing^ I thought it probable he might 
he induced to measure his strength, backed hy the 
Sakarran Dyaks, against us. I have already men- 
tioned his attack upon my Dyaks of Sanpro, and 
the second dispute about the Suntab Dyaks; in 
the first of these he came off with impunity j 
in the second I met him with success, and out* 
manoeuvred him, and wrested the Dyaks from him. 
Shortly after the transactions at Suntah, a boat of 
Sakarran Dyaks came to Sarawak nominally to 
trade, but in reality to tamper with the fidelity 
of the Datus and others. They proposed to the 
Tumangong to join Seriff Sahib, stating that they 
were sent by him to try all the people here. ' They 
had been ruined here ; Seriff Sahib would restore 
them their property j and if they left Muda Has- 
sim, James Brooke, and the Chinese, they could 
afterwards easily make a prey of the Dyaks and 
Chinese, with Seriff Sahib's assistance, and get 
plenty of slaves.' 

" The plan proposed for the removal was as 
follows : Seriff Sahib, with forty Malay boats, 
and the Sakarrans with one hundred boats, were 
to request permission from Muda Hassim to attack 
the Dyak tribe of Siquong ; and under this pre- 
tence were to come up the river, when the Datus 
were to join, with their wives and children, and 
all were to take flight together. The Tumangong 
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told me this as soon as he heard it himself ; and, 
to make sure, I sent Fatingi Gapoor to fish their 
story out of them, which he did most successfuny. 
Being assured of the fact, I called the Dyaks, and 
before some dozens of our people and one or two 
persons from Sing^, taxed them with their guilt. 
They were obliged to confess, and insisted upon 
it that Seriff Sahib had sent them, &c. Many 
urged me to put these Dyaks to death ; but the 
reluctance we all have to shedding blood with- 
held me, and I had no desire to strike at a wren 
when a foul Tulture was at hand. I dismissed the 
emissaries scot-free ; and then both Muda Hassim 
and myself indited letters to Seriff Sahib ; that 
of Muda Hassim being severe but dignified. Be- 
fore they were despatched, an ambassador arriyed 
from Singe with letters both to the Eajah and 
myself, disclaiming warmly all knowledge of the 
treachery, swearing the moat solemn oaths in proof 
of his truth, and declaring that so far from having 
committed so shameful an action, he had never 
even dreamed of such a thing in his worst dreams, 
as he hoped that God would save him. Our let- 
ters were sent before his ambassador was received j 
and a second disclaimer, like the first, quickly 
reached us. Of course it was my policy, whatever 
my opinion might be, to receive his offers of friend- 
ship, and to believe all he said ; and therefore the 
matter ended, and ended so far well, that Seriff 
Sahib lowered his f<»*mer tone ; and certainly, 
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whatever he may desire in his heart, or dream of, 
he wants to be welt with us here, and, I can see, 
fears us. I am content, because I really wish for 
peace, and not war ; Muda Hassim is content, 
because he has humbled Seri£F Sahib, and acted 
decisively ; and the Seriff is content as the fiend 
in the infernal regions. I leave it to all gentle 
readers to form their own opinion of his truth or 
• treachery ; but I must hint to them my private 
opinion that ho did send agents to tempt, and 
would have gained the Datus if he could ; and 
as for his oaths, my belief is, he would swear a 
basketful of the most sacred before breakfast to 
support a lie, and yet not lose his appetite I The 
Datus were too old, and knew him too well, to be 
caught in his trap. 

" SerifF Sahib has now sent a fleet of boats 
up the Sarebus river ; but the result I do not yet 
know. 

" To conclude our foreign policy, I must men- 
tion Borneo Proper. 

" My great object is to reconcile Muda Hassim 
and the Sultan, and to restore the former to Bor- 
neo, before the coming of Mr. Bonham on his di- 
plomatic mission. To efiPect this, I have resolved 
to proceed myself; and Muda Hassim, equally 
anxious, has letters and two of his brothers ready 
to accompany me. If we can gain this object, I 
shall be firmly established, and relieved from the 
intriguing, mean, base Bomeons. And it will be 
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an advantage to the goTemment measure, in as far 
as they will be enabled to form their arrangements 
with all instead of a single faction of the Borneo 
Fangerans. From all I bear, Muda Hassim is 
more powerful than either the Sultan or Pangeran 
Usop ; and if he appeals to arms, I am assured he 
will carry his point, and become the sovereign of 
Borneo virtually, if not nominally. 

" The Royalist now waits for us at the mouth 
of the river, which I hope to reath on the 14tb, 
this being the 12th July. Heigh for the sea once 
more I But yet, though I go, I take my cares with 
me ; and but for the necessity, the absolute ne- 
cessity, of bringing the Borneo question to a crisis, 
good or bad, I would fain stop where I am. For 
even during one short month's absence I fear my 
poor people will sufior from the intrigues of the 
rascally Borneo Fangerans. In this I do not in- 
clude Muda Hassim, who, with a most amiable 
private character, and with integrity and good 
faith, desires to do right, as far as his education 
and prejudices will permit. It is sad to reflect 
that this very prince, who reaUy wishes to do good, 
and to conduce to the comfort of his people, should, 
from want of energy, have been so fearful an op- 
pressor, through the agency of others ; and it is 
not here alone that vile agents for vile purposes 
are plentiful." 
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Virit of Captain Elliott. Mr- Brooke Rails for Borneo Proper. 
ArriTal. Visited by leading men. Condition of the country. 
Reception by tbe Sultan. Objects in view. The different 
chiefs, and communicBtioDs with them. The Saltan and his 
Pangerans. Objects of the visit accomplished. Return to 
Sarawak. Ceremonies of tbe cession. Sails for Singapore. 

After Mr. Brooke's return irom bis expedition 
against the Singd Dyak chief Paremham, he was 
visited by his Mend Captain EUiott, of the Madras 
engineers, whose acquaintance I had tbe pleasure 
of subsequently making at Singapore. He is, as 
Mr. Brooke describes him, " a man of science and 
education, and the best of good fellows." During 
his stay at Sarawak, be established -his observatory, 
and all its apparatus ; and a shed (now converted 
into a goat-house) will always retain the appel- 
lation of " the Observatory." Mr. Brooke and 
Captain BUiott appear to have made some very 
amusing and agreeable excursions up tbe different 
rivers, an account of which is given in the journal j 
but I shall pass it over, as I am anxious to follow 
my friend through with bis government up to the 
time of my meeting him at Singapore. 
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" Thursday, July 14/A. — We were to have 
started on this most lucky day at ten o'clock, but 
what with inQumerahle preparations and delays, it 
was near six before the Eajah was ready to dismiss 
the procession ; and my alarm became considerable 
that, Friday (an unlucky day) having commenced 
by the native reckoning, we should again be post- 
poned till Sunday. However, by making six 
o'clock five, and keeping back the watches to suit 
our purpose, our departure was achieved. The 
state spears and swords were brought forth. The 
letters for the Sultan, in their brass tray covered 
with embroidered cloth, were duly mounted, with 
the greatest reverence, on the head of Bandar 
Sumsu ; and nothing remained but to take leave. 
The Kajah addressed a few words to his brothers, 
requesting them to teU the Sultan that his heart 
was always with him ; that he could never separate 
from him, whether far or near ; and that he was, 
and always had been, true to his son. Budrudeen 
then rose, and approaching the Rajah, seated him- 
self close to him, bending his head to the ground 
over his hand, which he had grasped. The Hajah 
hastily withdrew his hand, and clasping him 
round, embraced, kissing his neck. Both were 
greatly agitated and both wept ; and I could have 
wept for company, for it was no display of state- 
ceremony, but genuine feeling. It is seldom, very 
seldom, they shew their feelings j and the efiect was 
the more touching from being imexpected j besides. 
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it is a part of our nature (one's better nature) to feel 
when we see others feel. Pangeran Marsale fol- 
lowed ; both brothers likewise parted with Muda 
Mohammed in the same way, and they certainly rose 
in my opinion &om this token of affection towards 
each other. My adieus followed ; we all rose ; the 
Kajah accompanied us to the wharf; and as we 
embarked, I could see the tears slowly steal from 
his eyes. I could not help taking his hand, and 
bidding him be of good cheer ; he smiled in a 
friendly manner, pressed my band, and I stepped 
into my boat. Our gongs struck up j the barge, 
decorated with flags and streamers, was towed 
slowly along against the flood-tide ; the guns fired 
from the wharf, from the Chinese bouses, and from 
our fort, and we passed along in all the pomp and 
pride of Sarawak state. It was dusk when we got 
down to the first reach, and there we brought up 
to wait for the ebb." 

I shall omit that part of my friend's journal 
containing his remarks and observations along the 
coast between Sarawak and the entrance of the 
Borneo river. On the 21st July his narration 
continues thus : 

" I must now leave geography, and turn to po- 
litics. On casting anchor we acted on a plan pre- 
viously formed, and sent off the gig, with Seriff 
Hussein and Nakodah Ahmed, to the city, to inti- 
mate my arrival, and that of the Kajah's brothers, 
with letters from Muda Hassim. I trusted to 
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tbeir dread of, and curiosity about the English 
expedition to ensure my reception ; but I gave par> 
ticular directions, in case the Sultan asked about 
me, that my ambassadors were to say I was here ; 
that I had been corresponding about the English 
coming i that I was not a man in authority, or 
belonging to the East India Company ; and that 
they were sure I should not land unless he invited 
me to come and see bim. To shew eagerness 
would have raised suspicion ; backwardness excites 
the contrary feeling, and a desire to entertain some 
intercourse. 

" Julj/ 22rf, — At the unconscionable hour of 
2 A.M., a mob of Fangerans came on board, in 
number not fewer than fifty, and with a multitude 
of followers. They awoke us out of our first sleep, 
and crowded the vessel above and below, so that 
we could scarce find room to make our toilette in 
public, whilst the heat was suffocating us. How- 
ever, we did manage it, and sat talking till day- 
light. Our visitors were chiefiy relations or ad- 
herents of Muda Hassim, and some of the first 
men in the country. Fangeran Budrudeen and 
Pangeran Marsale were in their glory, and happy j 
and it was evident at once that our affairs were 
likely to succeed to our hearts' content. All were 
anxious and eager in inquiries about Muda 
Hassim, and wishing his return. The Sultan, 
Fangeran Usop, Pangeran Mumin, and others de-, 
clared, 'Borneo could never be well till he came 
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back.' In short, it was clear that the country was 
in distress and difficulty from within : trade ruined, 
piracy abounding, the mouth of the river unsafe, 
their forts insulted by the pirates, the communica- 
tion with their dependencies cut off, food dear, 
and the tobacco, which comes from the northward, 
not to be had. Every thing conspires to forward 
Muda Hassim's views and mine ; and, during this 
conversation, it was evident they were looking to 
me as a friend. 

" At daylight a boat from the Sultan arrived 
to carry up the letters; but Budrudeen and bis 
brother resolved to proceed first, in order to make 
sure of an honourable reception for the chop. At 
7 o'clock there was a stir. I saw them over the 
aide with delight, and gave them a salute with 
pleasure. Breakfast done, I was too happy to lie 
down, and slept till past midday, having then only 
to wait for Budrudeen's return. 

" ^3d. — Budrudeen came at 3 p.m., bringing 
with him good news of the most favourable recep- 
tion from all parties, all wishing for reconciliation 
and the return of Muda Hassim. To-morrow 
boats are to come for the letters, which are to be 
conveyed in state. The day following I am to go 
up, and am likewise to be received in all honour- 
able form. 

" 24<A. — At 7 A.M. the state-boat, a shabby 
concern, decorated with yellow flags, arrived j and 
at eight the letters were home away under a sa- 
VOL. I. n 
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lute. Thus we had a second time the satisfaction 
of getting rid of the mob at an early hour. 

" 25M At 9i A.M. I started with William- 
son in the gig, with the long-boat in company, 
carrying the presents. On approaching the town, 
before the ebb had run long, it appeared to be a 
Tery Venice of hovels, a river Cybele rising from 
the water. For those who like it, the locality is 
not ill chosen. The hills recede from the river, 
and form an amphitheatre ; and several other 
rivers or streams flowing in, cause a muddy de- 
posit, on which the houses are built. At high- 
water they are surrounded ; at low water, stand on 
a sheet of mad. On nearing it, we were encom- 
passed by boats which preceded and followed us, 
and we passed the floating market, where women, 
wearing immense hats of palm-leaves, sell all sorts 
of edibles, balanced in their little canoes, now 
giving a paddle, now making a bargain, and drop- 
ping down with the tide, and again regaining their 
place when the bai^ain is finished. The first 
impression of the town is miserable. The houses 
are crowded and numerous, and even the palace 
does not present a more captivating aspect, for, 
though large, it is as incommodious as the worst. 
Our presentation was exactly similar to that of 
our first meeting with Muda Hassim at Sara- 
wak, only the crowd was much greater. We had 
been seated but a few minutes when Pangeran 
Usop arrived, and directly afterwards the Sultan. 
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He gave as tea, leaf-cigars, and sirih, and, in 
short, shewed us every attention ; and, what was 
best of all, did not keep us very long. Our apart- 
ment was partitioned off from the public hall, a 
dark-looking place, but furnished with a table 
brought by ns, and three rickety chairs, besides 
mattresses and plenty of mats. We were kept up 
nearly all night, which, after the fatigues of the 
day, was hard upon us. 

" Further observation confirmed us in the opi- 
nion that the town itself is miserable, and its lo- 
cality on the mud fitted only for frogs or natives ; 
but there is a level dry plain above the entrance of 
the Kiangi river, admirably suited for a European 
settlement ; and across the Kiangi is swelling 
ground, where the residents might find delightful 
spots for their country-houses. The greatest an- 
noyance to a stranger is the noisome smell of the 
mud when uncovered j and all plated or silver ar- 
tides, even in the course of one night, get black 
and discoloured. The inhabitants I shall estimate 
moderately at 10,000, and the Kadien population 
are numerous amid the hills. 

" 27/A. — Our objects in coming to Borneo were 
threefold. Firstly, to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the Saltan and Muda Hassim ; secondly, to 
gain the Sultan's approval and signature to my 
holding Sarawak j and thirdly, to release the Klee- 
ses [Hindoostanees] of the shipwrecked vessels, the 
Sultana and Lord Melbourne. The first object 
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was gained at once, as the Sultan seemed really 
overjoyed at being good friends with his uncle; 
and Pangeran Usop, from whom we anticipated 
difficulty, stepped forward directly to aid us, whilst 
Pangeran Mumin was not averse. I will not now 
stop to sketch the characters of these worthies, as 
I shall hereafter have a better knowledge of them ; 
but I may remark, en passant, that it was evident, 
even to my inexperience, that no two of them were 
on good terms, and all probably united in a feeling 
that Muda Hassim's return would be a personal 
as well as public advantage. The other principal 
Pangerans, namely, Tizudeen (the Sultan's natural 
brother), Kurmaindar (the father of the country), 
Bahar (the Rajah's brother-in-law), Tizudeen se- 
cond (the Rajah's natural brother), were all for 
Muda Hassim; and the population, as far as I 
could learn, decidedly desirous of his being re- 
stored to them. 

" Each day I had several interviews with the 
Sultan, in his surow or private room; and be 
assured me of bis fondness for Muda Hassim, his 
vrish to have him near him again, and the great 
benefit it would be. Moreover, he was pleased to 
express great personal regard for me, and every 
five minutes I had to swear 'eternal friendship,' 
whilst he, clasping my hand, kept repeating ' amigo 
8uya' ' amigo suya,' meaning, my friend, my friend. 
At the same time he professed great readiness to 
give me Sarawak — inquired the amount of revenue 
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— seemed satisfied, and said, 'I wish you to be 
there ; I do not wish any body else ; you are my 
amigo, and it is nobody's business but mine ; the 
country is mine, and if I please to give you all, I 
can.' His majesty is very proud of displaying his 
very small smattering of Spanish or Portuguese ; 
and almost all the higher people having acquired a 
few words, shews there must have been a communi- 
cation at no very distant date. I was also warned 
not to care for any of the other Pangerans, — not, 
indeed, to have any thing to say to them. 

"With this advice I took the liberty to dis- 
pense ; and sent to Pangerans Mumin and Usop 
to intimate my wish to visit them. The former 
pleaded that his house was unfit to receive me ; 
b\it the latter immediately sent a most polite mes- 
sage, that any time, either by day or night, he 
should be happy to see me ; and accordingly I 
went. The house and style are the best in Bor- 
neo. I was politely and kindly greeted j and I 
soon found that I was with a man of sense and 
quickness. There was a little diplomacy at first 
on his part ; but as I proceeded direct to my 
object, he at once laid it aside. In fact, candour 
is the basis of our right influence with the na- 
tives ; and as I desired to make Pangeran TJsop 
my friend, I went candidly to work, and imme- 
diately told bim all that I had already told the 
Sultan. The amount of my conversation' was as 
follows : The first topic being the anticipated visit 
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of the English, 'Were the English coming?* 'Was 
Mr. Bonham coming? ' were the first questions ; 
and, 'With what intent?' I replied, that the 
English were certainly coming, but with no evil 
intentions; that it was true they were offended 
by the ill usage the captain and people of the 
Sultana had met with j yet that I had endea- 
voured to put it in the best light, and had urged 
that a friendly communication for the future was 
better than a retrospect which might give rise to 
unpleasant feelings : I was sure that the English 
desired a friendly intercourse ; and I hoped, though 
I could not say, that they would look to the future, 
and not to the past I bad, I added, no authority; 
but my friendship for the Sultan induced me to 
inform him what I had heard abroad. When Mr. 
Bonham came, he would be able to tell them all ; 
hut I could say now that I thought he would de- 
mand a treaty between Singapore and Borneo for 
the mutual protection of trade, and the care of 
individuals of each nation who were shipwrecked 
or otherwise sought protection at either place. 

" On the whole, it is certain that the feelings 
of Borneo are decidedly friendly, and equally cer- 
tain that the persons of influence will receive us 
in their warmest manner, and grant us every thing, 
if we resort only to measures of conciliation. It 
never can be too often repeated, that conciliation 
is the only policy with IJalays, and particularly 
the Bomeons, who have very vague and confused 
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ideas of our power. A harsh truth, a peremptory 
demaad, they have never heard in their lives, 
and they will not hear it for the first time and 
remain friendly ; for all who have the least ac- 
qnaintance with the native character know their 
acute sense of false shame. To demand, therefore, 
of the chief here to acknowledge our superiority 
would, I am sure, be met with a haughty refusal. 
In a few years, if we proceed mildly to establish 
a beneficial infiuence, they will fall into our views 
without reserve ; for, as I have often before stated, 
their government is in the last stage of destruction 
and decay. 

" The reconciliation of Muda Hassim was soon 
complete ; and as to the Kleeses of the Lord Mel- 
bourne, twenty in number, they were at once sur- 
rendered to me, with a request that I would for- 
ward them to Singapore as qmckly as I could. The 
boat of the Lord Melbourne was Ukewise given to 
me. I had some scruples about three Kleeses of . 
the Sultana, who had been sold at Malludu Bay, 
bought there by an Arab Seriff, and brought here. 
By all their laws and customs they were his slaves, 
purchased at a distance, and, as I had no right to 
claim them (supposing even that to he just), and 
was resolved not to leave them in captivity, I paid 
a fair price for them, at the rate of twenty-five dol- 
lars per man. I regret to add, there is one other 
man not in the place ; and one is gone to Tutorga 
— about a day's journey hence. 
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" 28th. — I may here draw a brief sketch of the 
principal personages of this most primitive court, 
beginning with its worthy head, the Saltan. 

"The Sultan is a man past fifty years of age, 
short and puffy in person, with a cpuntenance 
which expresses very obviously the imbeciUty of 
his mind. His right hand is garnished with an 
extra diminutive thumb, the natural member being 
crooked and distorted. His mind, indexed by his 
face, seems to be a chaos of confusion ; without 
acuteness, without dignity, and without good sense. 
He can neither read nor write ; is guided by the 
last speaker ; and his advisers, as might be ex- 
pected, are of the lower order, and mischievous 
from their ignorance and their greediness. He 
is always talking, and generally joking ; and the 
most serious subjects never meet with five mi- 
nutes' consecutive attention. The favourable side 
of his character is, that he is good-tempered and 
good-natured ; by no means cruel ; and, in a cer- 
tain way, generous, though rapacious to a high de- 
gree. His rapacity, indeed, is carried to such an 
excess as to astonish a European, and is evinced 
in a thousand mean ways. The presents I made 
him were unquestionably handsome ; hnt he was 
not content without begging from me the share I 
had reserved for the other Pangerans j and after- 
wards, through Mr. Williamson, solicited more 
trifles, such as sugar, penknives, and the like. To 
crown all, he was incessantly asking what was left 
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in the vessel j and when told the truth, — that I 
was stripped as bare as a tree in winter, — he fre- 
qnently returned to the charge. In the middle of 
the night, when our boat came up with some gifts 
for him, he slipped out his royal person, that he 
might see what packages there were. I must say, 
however, that this was not intended for me to 
know J and, personally, he did not behave verj' ill 
towards me, only dunning me occasionally. In 
regard to the Sarawak revenue, he was eager in 
his inquiries ; and was very ready, on the strength 
of his thousand dollars, and my generosity, to give 
me a list of things which amounted to 10,000 dol- 
lars in value. I may note one other feature which 
marks the man. He requested, as the greatest 
favour, — he urged, with the earnestness of a child, 
— that I would send back the schooner before the 
month Ramban (Ramadan of the Turks) ; remark, 
ing, 'What shall I do during the fast without soft 
sugar and dates?' What effect the exaggerated 
promises of Mr. de Souza mxist have had on such 
a temper, may readily be imagined ; and what 
the evil influence of such a prince on the country, 
needs not be stated ; for, like other fools, he is 
difficult to guide where the object is right, and 
facile whenever it promises any immediate advant- 
age. I will only add, that during my intercourse 
of six days, he has given me the impression that 
he is not in his right mind ; and, at any rate, 
that flattery and bad counsel have deprived him 
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of the little wit he might probably originally have 



" Of Pangeran Mamin, the De Gadong and 
the Sultan's son-in-law, I know little j and he is, in 
secret, a most determined opposer of mine ; hut I 
believe be, as well as most, is desirous of being 
good friends with the English, and will readily 
listen to any overtures which promise increase of 
trade. He seemed to me a shrewd, cunning man, 
fit for a Nakodah. 

" Pangeran Usop is a man of middle age, short, 
active, and intelligent, and, I may add, ambitious. 
Pangeran Muda Hassim will throw himself into 
the arms of the English, from his partiality, and 
from the hope of a better order of things, and 
the eventual succession to the throne, to which 
he stands next, — the present Sultan having no le- 
gitimate children. 

" Two of my objects were thus achieved at 
once ; and the Kleeses (twenty-three) were, much 
to their satisfaction, despatched to the vessel in 
the Melbourne's gig. My own affeir of Sarawak 
meets with some opposition from Mumin, who is 
decidedly friendly to Macota. The Sultan, how- 
ever, is steady to me, gabbles daily and hourly 
of his intentions ; and Pangeran Usop likewise 
pushes on my suit with his influence, at the same 
time giving me this one piece of good advice, viz. 
that Muda Hassim must be induced to return to 
Borneo, for that two persons (Muda Hassim and 
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myself) caanot govern together; and he added, 
'If Muda Hassim returns, you will have a fine 
trade at Sarawak ; hut whilst he is there, do na- 
tive prahus will visit the place.' This is true: I 
have no fear of ultimate success in my suit ; but 
delay is formidahle, and I have already intimated 
that I propose making my congi on the Sd of 
August. 

" 30M. — I ha'ffe little more to add about Bor- 
neo, save my plaint against our dungeon, though 
the said dungeon be honourably situated behind 
the throne, and within the royal apartments. Just 
below the town are several rills of the finest 
water ; aad the natives report that they issue from 
a small but deep lake at a very short distance. 
Beneath one of these spouts we each evening took 
a most delicious bath in water as cold as it is 
limpid. I am no great bustler at any time j but 
since being here, I have purposely abstained from 
all manifestation of curiosity, and never desired or 
requested to see much ; it rouses suspicion, and 
suspicion rouses distrust, and distrust dra^ra the 
kris. On the contrary, by being backward at first, 
you become subsequently a sort of domesticated 
animal, and privileged to use your eyes and limbs. 
Most Europeans do themselves great injury by 
searching the mountains and the waters, break- 
ing the rocks, shooting the birds, and gathering 
the plants. The natives can never believe they 
would take so much trouble without being well 
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paid by the value of the treasures found, or em- 
ployed by the East India Company to espy their 
land, in order that the said company mig'ht seize 
it at their convenience. 

" 31st. — A conclave of Pangerans, when it was 
finally resolved to grant the country of Sarawak to 
me as Rajah or governor. 

"Jugust 1st, 18^. — An important day in my 
history, and I hope one which will be marked with 
a white stone in the annals of Sarawak. The let- 
ters to Muda Hassim being finished and signed, 
the contract giving me the government of Sarawak 
came under discussion, and was likewise completed 
by ten at night, signed, sealed, and witnessed. 
Thus I have gained every object for which I came 
to Borneo; and to-morrow, God willing, I take 
my leave. 

" The miserable state of Borneo I have already 
mentioned ; and it is now a saying of the Balagnini 
pirates, that ' it is difficult to catch fish, but easy 
to catch Bomeons.' Externally and internally they 
are equally wretched, and torn by factions ; yet, 
on the whole, I am not inclined to judge humbly 
of the poorer order of them. They are a good- 
temperedj very hospitable, and unwarlike people, 
the victims of their Bajahs ; the oppressed, but 
not the oppressors. In this character, however, I 
do not reckon the Pangerans and their followers. 
It is from these latter that Europeans take their 
estimate of the people generally, and consequently 
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truly account tliem, from that standard, to be a 
wretched sample of humanity, — mean, thievish, 
arrogant, insolent, and ready for any wickedness. 
The Pangerans themselves are only a step better : 
but even here I must make a little allowance; 
for I believe their crimes arise more from their 
poverty and impunity than from any inherent vi- 
ciousness. 

"3d. — The Pangerans Budrudeen and Mar- 
sale, and a host more, came on board this night, 
and kept us up as usual. 

' ' 4/A. — Another mob arrived the middle of last 
night. I retreated from them, being far from well, 
and got some sleep. At S p.m. the letters came 
on board ; were received with honours ; and as 
soon as we could rid ourselves of our troublesome 
visitors, we dropped outside Tanjong Sapo, and 
sailed the following day. 

" The Kleeses sold at Malludu were brought 
from Ambun, and reported to the authorities that a 
European woman was detained there. I made par- 
ticular inquiries of the Bomeon Pangerans, and 
they said they had always understood that such 
■ was the case. Unhappy lady, if she be a lady I Is 
it a compassionate part to release her after many 
years of captivity ? 

'* \4ith. — Anchored off the Morotaha, having 
had nothing but calms, light winds, and squalls. 

"15th. — Got part of the way up the river, and 
at 8 P.M. dropped our anchor ; and in about an hour 
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later two boats started for Sarawak. The niglit 
was moonlight, with a cold breeze ; and, after a 
pleasant pull, we arrived, and created as much 
sensation as we could desire. But it was better, 
and I was gratified with the intelligence that every 
thing had gone on well during our absence. At 
break of day I went, fagged, to bed. So ended 
our mission to Borneo. 

"On the evening of the 18th the Sultan's let- 
ters were produced in idl the state which could 
possibly be attained. On their arrival they were 
received and brought up amid large was. torches, 
and the person who was to read them was stationed 
on a raised platform ; standing below him was the 
Kajah, with a sabre in his hand ; in front of the 
B.ajah was his brother, Fangeran Jaffer, with a 
tremendous kempilan drawn ; and around were the 
other brothers and myself, all standing — the rest 
of the company being seated. The letters were 
then read, the last one appointing me to hold the 
government of Sarawak. After this the Rajah 
descended, and said aloud, 'If any one present 
disowns or contests the Sultan's appointment, let 
him now declare.' AU were silent. He next 
turned to the Fatingis, and asked them ; they 
were obedient to the will of the Sultan. Then 
came the other Pangerans, — 'Is there any Fan- 
geran or any young Bajah that contests the ques- 
tion ? Fangeran Der Macota, what do you say ? ' 
Macota expressed his willingness to obey. One 
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or two other obnoxious Fangerans who had always 
opposed themselves to me were each in turn chal- 
lenged, and forced to promise obedience. The 
Kajah then waved his sword, and with a loud Toice 
excMmed, 'Whoever he is that disobeys the Sul> 
tan's mandate now received, I will separate his 
skull;' at the moment some ten of his brothers 
jumped from the verandah, and, drawing their 
long kriss^, began to flourish and dance about, 
thrusting close to Macota, striking the pillar above 
his head, pointing their weapons at his breast. 
This amusement, the violence of motion, the free- 
dom irom restraint, this explosion of a long pent- 
up animosity, roused all their passions ; and had 
Macota, through an excess of fear or an excess of 
bravery, started up, he would have been slain, and 
other blood would have been spilt. But he was 
quiet, with bis face pale and subdued, and, aa 
shortly as decency would permit after the riot had 
subsided, took his leave. This scene is a custom 
with them ; the only exception to which was, that 
it was pointed so directly at Macota. I was glad, 
at any rate, that all had gone oflF without blood- 
shed. 

"^Sd. — I found that though matters had been 
quiet during my absence, repeated efforts had been' 
made to disturb the country. First, it was posi- 
tively stated and industriously circulated that I 
was certain to be killed in Borneo ; and next, a 
report was propagated that 6000 Chinese were on 
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their march from Sambas, with evil intentions. 
These rumours did not serve any object, and my 
return has set them at rest; but I regretted to 
bear that the Singe Dyaks had, contrary to my 
positive prohibition, killed a Dyak of Sanpro. 

"Other affairs are prosperous. Macota is to 
he sent out of the coimtry, and- the Rajah him- 
self talks of returning to Borneo ; and both these 
events will please me greatly. 

"January \st, 1843. — Another year passed 
and gone ; a year, with all its anxieties, its trou- 
bles, its dangei^, upon which I can look back with 
satisfaction — a year in which I have been usefully 
employed in doing good to others. 

" Since I last wrote, the Dyaks have been 
quiet, settled, and improving ; the Chinese ad- 
vancing towards prosperity ; and the Sarawak 
people, wonderfully contented and industrious, re- 
lieved from oppression, and fields of labour allowed 
thepi. 

"Justice I have executed with ^ unflinching 
hand ; and the amount of crime is certainly small 
— the petty swindling very great. 

"The month of January was a dreary month. 
A sick man in the house, and very little medicine ; 
and what was worse, the Royalist did not make 
her appearance. Yet both these troubles disap- 
peared nearly together; for M'Kenzie got well, 
and the schooner, bringing with her Dr. Treacher, 
arrived. She had been detained undergoing some 
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necessary repairs. The accession of a medical 
man is particularly valuable. 

" I have nothing to say about the country, ex- 
cept that I have given Pangeran Macota orders to 
leave, which he is obeying in as far as preparing 
his boat ; and I hope that in six weeks we shall 
be rid of his cunning and diabolically intriguing 
presence. 

"The Rajah Muda Hassim, his brothers, and 
the tag-rag following, I also hope soon to be rid 
of; for although they behave far better than they 
did at first, it is an evil to have wheel within 
wheel -y and these young Rajahs of course expect, 
and are accustomed to, a license which I will not 
allow. 

" Budrudeen is an exception — a striking and 
wonderful instance of the force of good sense over 
evil education. 

" The rest of the people go on well ; the time 
revolves quietly; and the Dyaks, as well as the 
Malays and Chinese, enjoy the inestimable bless- 
ing of peace and security. At intervals a cloud 
threatens the serenity of our political atmosphere ; 
but it speedily blonds over. However, all is well 
and safe ; and so safe that I have resolved to pro- 
ceed in person to Singapore. 

" My motives for going are various ; but I 
hope to do good, to excite interest, and make 
friends ; and I can find no season like the present 
for my absence. It is now two years since I left 
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Singapore, 'the boundary of civilisation.' I have 
been out of the civilised world, living in a demi- 
civilised state, peaceably, innocently, and usefully. 
" Feb. Sth. — After ten days' delay at the mouth 
of the river, got out." 
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No. I. 

Natural History. 

Mr. Brookis Report on the Miaa. (From tlie Transactions 
of the Zoological Society.) 

JAMES BROOKE, ESQ., TO MR. WATERHOITSE. 

Singapore, 25th Marcb, 1841. 
My dear Sir, — I am happy to annoimce the departure 
of five live orang-outangs by the ship Martin Luther, 
Captain Swan ; and I trust they will reach you alive. 
In case they die, I have directed Captain Swan to put 
them into spirit, that you may still have an opportunity 
of seeing them. The whole of the five are from Borneo ; 
one large female adult from Sambas ; two, with slight 
cheek-callosities, from Pootiana; a small male, without 
any sign of callosities, from ' Pontiana likewise ; and the 
smallest of all, a very young male with callomties, from 
Sadung. I will shortly forward a fine collection of skulU 
and skeletons from the north-west coast of Borneo, either 
shot by Kiyself or brought by the natives ; and I beg you 
will do me the favour to present the live orangB and 
this e<^^ti(m to the Zot^gicaL Society. I have made 
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many iuquiries aod gained some information regarding 
these animals, and I can, beyond a doubt, prove the exist- 
ence of two, if not three, distinct species in Borneo. 

First, I will re-state the native account ; secondly, 
give you my own observations ; and thirdly, enter into 
a brief detail of the specimens hereafter to be for- 
warded. 

1st. The natives of the north-west coast of Borneo 
are all positive as to the existence of two distinct species, 
5vhich I formerly gave you by the names of the Mias 
pappan and Mias rombi ,* but I have since received in- 
formation frpm a few natives of intelligence that there 
are three sorts, and what is vulgarly called the Mias 
rombi is in reality the Mias kassar, the rombi being a 
distinct and third species. The Mias pappan is the Simia 
Wurmbii of Mr. Owen, having callosities on the sides 
of the face : the natives treat with derision the idea of 
the Mias kassar, or Simia morio, being the female of 
the Mias pappan or Simia Wurmbii ; and I consider the 
fact can be established so clearly that I will not trouble you 
with their statements : both Malays and Dyaks are positive 
that the female of the Mias pappan has cheek-callosities, 
the same as the male ; and if on inquiry it prove to be so, 
the existence of three distinct species in Borneo will be es- 
tablished. The existence of the Mias rombi is vouched by 
a few natives only, but they were men of intelligence) and 
well acquainted with the aniifials in the vrild state. They 
represent the Mias rombi to be as tall as the pappan, or 
even taller, but not so stout, with longer hair, a smaller 
face, and no callosities either on the male or female ; and 
they always insisted that it was not the female of the 
pappan. 

The Mias kassar or Simia morio is the same colour as 
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tbe Mias pappan, but altogether smaller, and devoid of 
callosities either on the male or female adults. 

B; the native statements, therefore, we find three dis- 
tinct species, viz. the Mias pappan or Simia Wurmbii, the 
Mias kassar or Simia morio, and the Mias rombi, which is 
either the Simia Abelii, or a fourth species. The existence 
of the Sumatran orang iu Borneo is by no means impos- 
sible ; and I have already compared so many of the native 
statements, that I place more confidence in them than I did 
fonnerly, more especially as their account is in a great 
measure borne out by the skulls in my possession. I had 
an opportunity of seeing the Mias pappan and the Mias 
kassar !n their native woods, and killing one of the former 
and several of tbe latter species. The distribution of these 
animals ia worthy of notice, as they are found both at Pon- 
tiana and Sambas in considerable numbers, and at Sadung 
on the north-west coast, but are unknown in the interme- 
diate country which includes the rivers of Sarawak and 
Samarahan. I confess myself at a loss to account for their 
absence on the Sarawak and Samarahan rivers, which 
abound with fruit, and have forests similar and contiguous 
to the Sadung, Linga, and other rivers. The distance from 
Samarahan to Sadung does not exceed twenty-five miles ; 
and though pretty abundant on the latter, they are un- 
known on the former river. From Sadung, proceeding to 
the northward and eastward, they are found for about 100 
miles, but beyond that distance do not inhabit the forests. 
The Mias pappan and Mias kassar inhabit the same woods, 
but I never met them on the same day ; both species, ac- 
cording to the natives, are equally common, but from my 
own experience the Mias kassar is the most plentiful. The 
Mias rombi is represented as unfrequent and rarely to be 
met with. The pappan is justly named Satyrus, from the 
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ugly face and disgustiDg calloaities. The adult male I 
killed was seated kzil; on a tree, and when approached 
only took the trouble to interpose the trunk between us, 
peeping at me, and dodging as I dodged. I hit him on 
the wrist, and he was afterwards despatched. I send you 
his proportions, enormous relative to his height ; and until 
I came to actual measurement my impression was that 
he was nearly six feet in stature. The following is an 
extract from my journal relating to him, noted down 
directly after he was killed : — 

" Great was our triumph as we gazed on the huge ani- 
mal dead at our feet, and proud were we of having shot 
the first orang we had seen, end shot him in his native 
woods, in a Borneo forest, hitherto untrodden by £u- 
ropean feet. The animal was adult, having four incisors, 
two canines, and ten molars in each jaw; but bj his 
general appearance he was not ojd. We were struck by 
the length of his arms, the enormous neck, and the ex- 
panse of face, which altc^ether gave the impression of 
great height, whereas it was only great power. The hair 
was long, reddish, and thin ; the face remarkably broad 
and fleshy, and on each side, in the place of a man's 
whiskers, were the callosities or rather fleshy protuber- 
ances, which I was so desirous to see, and which were 
nearly two inches in thickness. The ears were small and 
well shaped, the nose quite flat, mouth prominent, lips 
thick, teeth large and discoloured, eyes small and round- 
ish, face and hands black, the latter being very powerful. 
The following are the dimensions : 

ft. In. 

Heiglit from head to lieel 4 1 

Length of foot 10 

Ditto hand 10) 
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n. In. 

Length of arm from shoulder-blade to finger-end 3 5i 

Shoulder-blade to elbow 16 

Elbow to wrist 1 li 

Hip to beel 19 

Head to as coccygis 2 6J 

Across the shoulders 1 Si 

Circumference of neck 2 4 

Ditlo below the ribs 3 3| 

Ditto under the arms 3 

From forehead to chin 11} 

A<:ros9tbeface,belon'theeye3, including callosities 1 I 
From ear to ear acroes the top of head .... 09^ 

From ear to ear behind the head 9{ 

The natives asserted the aninial to be a small one; but 
I am sceptical of their ever attaining the growth of a tall 
man, though I bear in mind that full-grown animals will 
probably differ as much in height as man." 

Some days after this, and about thirty miles'" distant, 
I was fortunate enough to kill two adult females (one 
with her young), and a male nearly adult, all the Mias 
kassar. The young male was not measured, owing to 
my having waded up to my neck in pursuit of him, and 
thereby destroyed my paper and lost my measure; but 
he certainly did not exceed 3 feet, whilst the two females 
were about 3 ft. 1 in. and 3 ft. 2 in. in height. The 
male was just cutting his two posterior molars ; the colour 
of all resembled that of the Mias pappan, but the dif- 
ference between the two animals was apparent even to 
our seamen. The kassar has no callosities either on the 
male or female, whereas the young pappans despatched 
by the Martin Luther (one of them not a year old, with 
two first molars) shew them prominently. The great 
difference between the kassar and the pappan in size 
would prove at once the distinction of the two species; 
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the kassar being a small slight animal, by no means for- 
midable in his appearance, with hands and feet propor- 
tioned to the body, and they do not approach the gigantic 
extremities of the pappan either in size or power; and, 
in short, a moderately strong man would readily over- 
power one, when he would not stand the shadow of a 
chance with the pappan. Besides these decisive differ- 
ences may be mentioned the appearance of the face, 
which in the Mias kassar is more prominent in the lower 
part, and the eyes exteriorly larger, in' proportion to the 
size of the animal, than in the pappan. The colour of 
the skin in the adult pappan is black, whilst the kassar, 
in his face and hands, has the dirty colour common to 
the young of both species. If further evidence was wanted, 
the skulls will fully prove the distinction of species; 
for the skulls of two adult animals compared will shew 
a diiTerenee in size alone which must preclude all sup- 
position of their being one species. Mr. Owen's remarks 
are, however, so conclusive,' that I need not dwell on 
this point ; and with a suite of skulls, male and female, 
from the adult lo the infant, of the Mias kassar, which 
I shall have the pleasure to forward, there can remain, 
I should think, little further room for discussion. I may 
mention, however, that two young animab I had in my 
possession alive, one a kassar, the other a pappan, fully 
bore out these remarks by their proportionate size. The 
pappan, with two molars, shewed the callosities distinctly, 
and was as tall and far stouter than the kassar vrith three 
molars, whilst the kassar had no vestige of the callosities. 
Their mode of progression likewise was different, as the 
kassar doubled his fists and dragged his hind quarters 
after him, whilst the pappan supported himself on the 
open hands sideways placed on the ground, and moved 
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one leg before the other in the erect sitting attitude ; but 
this was only observed in the two young ones, and cannot 
be considered as certainly applicable to all. 

On the habits of the orangs, as far as I have been 
able to observe them, I may remark, that they are as 
dull and as slothful as can well be conceived, and on no 
occasion when pursuing them did they move so fast as 
to preclude my keeping pace with them easily through 
a moderately clear forest: and even when obstructions 
below (such as wading up to the neck) allowed them to 
get away some distance, they were sure to stop and allow 
us to come up. I never observed the slightest attempt 
at defence ; and the wood, which sometimes rattled about 
our ears, was broken by their weight, and not thrown, 
as some persons represent. If pushed to extremity, how- 
ever, the pappan could not be otherwise than formidable ; 
and one unfortunate man, who with a party was trying 
to catch a large one alive, lost two of his fingers, besides 
being severely bitten on the face, whilst the animal finally 
beat off his pursuers and escaped. When they wish to 
catch an adult, they cut down a circle of trees round the 
one on which he is seated, and then fell that also, and 
close before he can recover himself, and endeavour to bind 
him. 

In a small work entitled " The Menageries," published 
in 1S38, there is a good account of the Bomeon orang, 
with a brief extract from Mr. Owen's valuable paper on 
the Simla morio; but, after dwelling on the lazy and 
apathetic disposition of the animal, it states in the same 
page that they can make their way amid the branches of 
the trees with surprising agility ; whereas they are the 
slowest and least active of all the monkey tribe, and their 
motions are surprisingly awkward and uncouth. The 
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natives on the north-west coast entertain no dread, and 
always represent the orangs as harmless and inoffensive 
animals; and from what I saw, they would never attack 
a man unless broufrbt to the ground. The rude hut which 
they are stated to build in the tiees would be more pro- 
perly called a seat or nest, for it has no roof or cover of 
any sort. The facility with which they form this seat is 
curious, and I had an opportunity of seeing a wounded 
female weave the branches together, and seat herself 
within a minute ; she afterwards received our fire with- 
out moving, and expired in her lofty abode, whence it 
cost us much trouble to dislodge her. I have seen some 
individuals with nails on the posterior thumbs, but gene- 
rally speaking they are devoid of them : of the five animals 
sent home, two have the naib, and three are without 
tfaem ; one has the nail well formed, and in the other it 
is merely rudimentary. The length of my letter precludes 
my dwelling on many particulars which, as I have not 
seen the recent publications on the subject, might be 
mere repetitions ; and I will only mention, as briefly as 
I can, the skulls of these animals in my pos^sston. 
From my late sad experience 1 am induced to this, that 
some brief record may be preserved from shipwreck. 
These skulls may be divided into three distinct sorts. 
The first presents two ridges, one rising from each frontal 
bone, which joining on the top of the head, form an ele- 
vated crest, which runs backward to the cerebral portion 
of the skull. 

The second variety is the Simia mono; and nothing 

need be added to Mr. Owen's account, save that it pre- 

■ sents no ridge whatever beyond the frontal part of the 

head. No. 9 in the collection is the skull of an adult 

male : No, 3 the male, nearly adult, killed by myself: 
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Nos. 11 and 3 adult females, killed by myself t No. 12 
a young male, with three molars, killed by myself: No. 21 
a young male, died aboard, with three molars: No. 19, 
young male, died aboard, with two molars. There are 
many other skulls of the Simla morio which exactly co< 
incide with this suite, and this suite so remarkably coin- 
cides through the different stages of age, one with another, 
that no doubt can exist of the Simia mnrio being a dis- 
tinct species. The different character of the skull, its 
small size and small teeth, put the matter beyond doubt, 
and completely establish Mr. Owen's acute and triumph- 
ant ai^ument, drawn from a single specimen. 

The third distinction of the skulls is, that the ridgea 
rising from the frontal bones do not meet, but converge 
towards the top of the head, and again diverge towards 
the posterior portion of the skull. These ridges are less 
elevated than in the first-mentioned skulls, but the size 
of the adult skulls is equal, and both present specimens 
of aged animals. For a long time I was inclined to think 
the skulls with the double ridge were the females of the 
animals with the single and more prominent ridge ; but 
No. 1 {already described as killed by myself) will shew 
that the double ridge belongs to an adult and not young 
male animal, and that it belongs to the Simia Wurmbii 
with the huge callosities. The distinction therefore can- 
not be a distinction of sex, unless we suppose the skulls 
with the greater development of the single ridge lo belong 
to the female, which is improbable in the highest degree. 
The skulls with the double and less elevated ridges be- 
long, as proved by No. 1, to the Simia Wurmbii; and I 
am of opinion the single and higher ridge must he referred 
to another and distinct species, unless we can account 
for tliis difference on the score of age. This, I conceive, 
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will be found impossible, as Nos. 7 and 20 are specimeDs 
similar to No. I, with the double and less elevated ridges 
decidedlj old, and Nos. 4 and 5 are specimens of the 
single high ridgej likewise decidedly old. 

These three characters in the skulls coincide with the 
native statements of there being three distinct species in 
Borneo, and this third Bomeon species may probably be 
found to be the Simia Abelii, or Sumatran orang. This 
probability is strengthened by the adult female on het 
way home: her colour is dark brown, with black face 
and hands ; and in colour of hair, contour, and expres- 
sion, she differs from the male orangs with the callosities 
to a degree that makes me doubt her being the female of 
the same species. I offer you these remarks for fear of 
accident; but should the specimens, living and dead, ar- 
rive iu safety, they will give a fresh impetus to the inquiry ; 
and on my next return to Borneo I shall, in all proba- 
bility, be able to set the question at rest, whether there 
be two or three species in that country. Believe me, my 
dear sir, with best wishes, to remain. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. Brooke. 



Borneo, like Celebes, teems with Natural History 
unknovm to European science ; and Mr, Brooke has sent 
some remarkable specimens to England, though his own 
large collection was, unfortunately, wrecked on its voyage 
homewards. Every arrival, however, is now adding to 
the stores we already possess. The British Museum has 
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been much enriclied, even witlim the last year, with rare 
specimens of zoology and botany; and at the Entomo- 
logical Society there have been exhibited and described 
many curious insects hitherto strange and unclassified. 
During this rapidly progressing development, the list that 
we might furnish would hardly merit the space that must 
be devoted to a mere catalogue, without that comprehen- 
siveness and those sciendfic descriptions which are requi- 
site for philosophical arrangement. As we have remarked 
on philolc^, so we may repeat here, that either public 
or private occasion will find us prepaied to communicate 
to the extent of our information in this respect. 
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Philology. 

It was intended io tlua work to convey to the studious 
in pl)ilol<^y, — upon which science, ratiooallj investi' 
gated, ao much depends of our ability to ascertain the 
origin and trace the earliest relations of mankind, — as 
copious a vocabulary of the Dyak language, with defini- 
tions of meaning and cognate references, as might be 
considered a useful contribution to that important branch 
of learning. But various considerations have crippled the 
design ; and not the least of them has been, not the dif- 
ficulty, hut the impossibility of reducing the whole col- 
lection to a system, or of laying down any certain rule 
of orthography in this Oriental confusion. Nearly all the 
vowels, for example, have been found of ei^ual value ; and 
as they have but one general Malay name, so it happens 
that (for instance) the consonants 6 d might be pro- 
nounced with the intervening sound, bad, bed, bid, bod, 
bud, and sundry variations besides, unknown to the Eng- 
lish tongue. This will in a great degree account for the 
universally vexatious, because puzzling, spelling, inflec- 
tions, and pronunciation of Eastern names, which is so in- 
jurious to the literature and knowledge of those countries 
amongst Europeans. And when it is superadded to this, 
that the Dyak dialects, as far as they are concerned in 
this inquiry, are almost exclusively corrupt Malay, and 
the Malay itself a mosaic, in which Persian and Sanscrit 
are prominently intermixed, and Butch and Portuguese 
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not uncommon elements, it may fairly be conceded that 
a vevy imperfect glossary was as mucli as could be at- 
tached to a publication of the kind. At a future time, 
should opportunity offer, very considerable additions and 
improvements may be made in the following notes on 
Malayan and Dyak vocabularies, which have been taken 
from natives of the tribes, except the Kayan, which was 
obtained from a Meri man who had lived amongst them, 
and has been checked by an old vocabulary furnished by 
a Bintula man well conversant with the Kayan dialect, 
The vowel-sounds adopted are : 
a like a ia/aiAer. 

I „ ■ Italian t, or ee in thee. 

y occasionally like I. 
oa. («() like ow in cow. 
The final k in Malayan is frequently mute :, thus Dyak is pro- 
nounced DyaA, with the slightest possible aspiration. 

The acute accent is used to shew on what syllable the accent 
ieHa, and when necessary for the pronunciation the syllables are 
divided thus, ^tjUn^dow. 
gniatt liquid sound. 
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ENQLIBH. 


MALAY. 


8UNTAH.. 


sow. 


S1BN0V> 


C 


utn 


Dlh 


nih 


sa 


twc 


dua 


du,uh 


du,6h 


dua 


three 


tiga 


taru 


taru 


tiga 


f«,r 


ao.pat 


ampat 


pat 


ampat 


fv. 


lima 


rim6h 


limo 


lima 


eix 


anam 


naum 


naum 


anam 


umn 


tuju 


job 


job 


tuju 


,l,h, 


slappan'' 


mi(,ib 


mY,ih 


slappan 


mm 


^mbilan 


pri,ih 


pri,ih 


sambilan 


ten 


sapuluh 


simong 


stmong 


sapuluh 


httAtnd 


laki 


bua,6b 


bun'on 


lelaki 


wife 


bini 


sa,wuD 


sa,wun 


bini 


bther 


bapa 


sama 


sama 


apl 


mother 


ma 


sindo 


sindo 


indl 


man 


orang 


dari 


dali 


orang 


•mion 


peraLipuan 


dyong 


dyong 


indo 


child 


anak 


anak iinia 


anak kupot 


anak 


infant 


tanak kanak 


anak pera 


anak kila 


kanak kanak 


em 


mata'an 


bat'Qndu 


battfin undu 


mata'an 


men 


bulan 


buran 


bulan ~ 


bulan 


head 


kapala 


obak 


bak 


pala 


hair 


ram but 


ubok 


bok 


bok 


ear 


telinga 


kajlt 


kajit 


pvindin 


eyee 


mala 


bflttflk 


bat,ton 


raata 


nose 


idong 


undong 


indong 


idong 


month 


mulut 


biibbab 


bubbab 


mulut 


teeth 


gigi 


iip,flb 


jipun 


g'gi 


tongne 


lida 


jurah 


jurah 


dila 


hand 


tangan 


lang,an 


longati 


lSi^,an 


Ug 


kaki-betU 


kOj^h 


pohon 


kaki. 
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SAKARRAN. 


MBEI.' 


MILLANOW.- 


MALO.' 


KAYAN.' 


.. 


seh 


ja 


sera 


g5 


diu 


daveh> 


dua 


dua 


dua 


tiga 


lailow 


tiillow 


[alo 


tQllo 


ampat 


pat 


pat 


ampat 


pat 


Una 


lima 


lima 


lima 


lima 


tuju 


tujoh 


ti^ii 


tuju 


tujak 


dualapan 


madel. 


f.an 


slappan 


8ay,a 


ealapan 


•upl 


ulan 


aalapan 


Capitan 


sapuloh 


pulo 


pluan 


sapuluh 


pulo 


laki 


laki 


sawa 


laki 


lake 


bin! 


Curl 


sawa 


- _ 


d6 


apl 


tama 


ama 


ama 


ami 


ind! 


am 


in,na 


indo 


inl 


orang 


id^h 


to,o,li 


babaka 


dalia 


indo 


turl 


marow 


ba,be^ni 


d6 


anak 


anak 


anak 


anak 


anak 


kanak kanak 


anak di.ik 


umi 


anak keke 


anak ok 


mala'an 


matta dfiUo 


mata low 


inataau 


mata dow 


bulai 


tiikka 


bulan 


bulan 


bulan 


pala 


uh,6 


UIOKT 


ulu 


uhong 


b6k 


fok 


bok 


bok 


bok 


pandto 


telinga 


linga 


telinga 


telinga 


mata 


mata 


mat,ca 


mata 


matan 


idong 


sing,ote 


udong 


ii>g,ar 


urong 


mulut 


munong 


bah 


baba 




gnali 


nipiin 


nipiin 


isi 


nipun 


dila 


jiUah 


jiillah 


lela 


jtllah 


tangan 


tujoh 


a^iim 


tangan 


uau 


kaki-betis 


paka 


— 


bangkang 
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ENGLISH. 


MALAY, 


SUNT AH. 


BOW. 


8IBHDW. 


foot 


Ui 


purah 


lupa pohoa 


U^ 


dog 


aiging 


kus,ong 


kosong 


asu 


deer 


rasa 


pi,iih 


rusa 


husaa 


wild hog 


babi utan 


pung^ 


potiaan 


laba kampoog 


mater 


ayer 


pi}n 


pyn 


a; 


sea 


Isul 


raut 


laut 


tasik 


house 


ranah 


ramln 


lomin 


huma 


head-home 


— 


pang,ah 


baluk 


_ 


mountain 


gunong 


darud 


dolud 


bukiit' 


dead 


mati 


kabus 


kobos 


mat! 


nek 


saklt 




di^o^a 


sakIt 


go 


pergil 


adi 


adi 


pe^ 


go to Kueking 


pergi alcun K. 


adi ka K. 


adi ka K. 


peigi akun K. 


come here 


mari aini 


kamati dow 


kati kati 


niari sini 


sick head 


sakit kapala 


namfin bak 


tnibdum bak 


sakit p)i1a 


lelly 
choUc 


prut 


ff,fa 
namun ti[> 


ti,in 
mundum ti^in 


prut 
sakit prut 


run (be off) 


lari 


bu 


bu 


lari 


white 


p««h 


buda 


mopu 


putah 


black 


etam 


siDg,ote 


8ing,ote 


chDlum 


good 


baik" 


mfindi 


page 


baik 


fire 


api 


a,pu4 


opui 


api 




kalapa-nior 


butaa 


butan 


nio 


rice 


bras 


bras 


bias 


bras 


God 


Allah Taala 


TSppa 


Jowata, Tiippa 


Battara" 


country 


benua 


benua 


benua 


menua 


,.ic% 


laksB 


rikas 


likas 


lakas 


,to/J, 


lambut 


s1}h 


tujh 


lowun 


'"«»» 


mirsub — satru 


tfim^e 


tSn),nie 


munsu 


bathe 


mandi 


mamu 


mamo 


tnaodi 
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.i«,a»K. 


ME,L 


UtLLANOW. 


HALO. 


EAYAN. 


kaki 


ilattafa 


labaila 


kaki 


_ 


0k.l« 


ow 


asow 


aau 


asu 


nua 


tukH 


plow 


pi^ 





babijani 


baha 


baboe tang 


babi tuan 





u 


Kh 


anom 


danum 


danum 


lajik 


laud 


kala 


laut 


_ 


rumah 


amln 


labbu 


sow 


- 


bukit 


Ud 


gunoug 


ukit 


I 


P..I 


matl 


mat! 


mate 


mate 


abia 


.a,hVt 


MJji 


mekar 


_ 


namuK 


matahow " 


maila 


lamba 





namurkaK. 


ruIkaK. 


mulla ka K. 


lamba ka K. 





rilo k{ 


ulela 


kidlmow 


la koko 


JL 


prf> pal. 


aahut uho 


pud.iis ulow 


ulukopud>' 


— 


prut 


tajjun 


n!l 


batang 


— 


puifia prut 


sah«l tajjun 


pud as nl 


pud,ls batang ko 


— 


laii 


dure 


mulli mow 


_ 


_ 


bunk 


futih 


putih 


ute ute 





cbmum 


mitam 


biiaui 


lanarum 





baik 


gia 


ja,an 


mafim 


_ 


api 


igun 


ap«« 


api 


— 


piiak 


butan 


bIn^i,oh 


in^niak 


_ 


broo 


breh 


bras 


braa 


_ 


Baitaia 


Allab Taala 


Allah Taala 


Matasu" 


— 


meDua 


duun 


tud 


benua 


libbo 


itopa. 


meit 


galiig^a 


bari^l 


— 


loba 


uialSn 


kata 


Dialown 


— 


munsu 


baveh 


balum 


panglow P 


— 


maidi 


matok 


tummo 


mandi 


— 
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ENGLISH. 


MALAY. 


aUNTAH. 


BOW. 


SIBNOW. 


request 


mintfl-pinta 


m'ttte 1 


miltg 


minta-pinta 


give 


bri-kasih 


ni,en 


d,en 


bri-kasih 


jungle 


uran 


darumtanin 


tarun 


kampong 


a path 


jalan-horoDg 


aran 


oran 


jalan- ho roDg 


paddy 


paddy 


paddy 


poddy 


p.ddy 


plantain 


pisang 


brak 


bolak 


P»"B 


s*y 


lang^t 


rang,!(t 


longjt 


lang,it 


star 


bintang 


belang 


betang 


apif,un,dow 


river 


sung,ei 


Bung,ei 


sung,ei 


suDg,ei 


thunder 


guruh 


dudu 


dudu 


gunto 


brother 


sudara 


madih 


madih 


miidib 


bee 


lebah 


bun,u 


bon,i 


ma,ni,i 


salt 


garam 


garo 


gal« 


garam 


kill 


bunoh 


si.fih- 


nio.oh 


bunoh 


old 


tuah 


niambah 


numbah 


tul 


green 


ijow 


barum 


■(') . 


gadong 


red 


mera 


bire 


bile 


tnangsow 


yellow 


kunong 


sia 


sia 


kunong 


bamboo 


bulu 


buru 


bum 


bulu 


durian 


durien 


daen 


di.en 


bien 


iron 


besi 


besi 


bos,i 


besi 


gold 


amas 


ba^row^an 


ba,row,aa 


mai 


brass 


loyang 


royang' 


rasong 


sillong 


'99 


telui 


turo 


tul,o 


tillo 


wind 


ang,in 


sabak 


sabak 


ang,in 


dew 


umbim 


abun 


abun 


ambun 


stone 


batu 


batu 


batu 


batu 


fowl 


ayam 


siyok 


ok 


manuk 




tiikang besi 


pandi ' 


moba 




bird 


burong 


manuk 


burong 


bubong 


walk 


jalan 


phii,uh 


pBn.oh 


jdl 
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BAKARRAN. 


HEBI. 


HILliNOW. 


«AIO. 


KAYiN. 


minta-pinta 




niabi 


_ 


_ 


bri-Lasih 


mumo 


jok 


- 


— 


kampong 


talon 


ttjg 


tu^ 


— 


jali 


gal an 


•ro 


— 


— 


paddy 


paddy 


paM 


ase 


— 


pisang 


futti 


balak 


unti 


pule 


lang^t 


lang^t 


tangjl 


suan 


— 


biniang 


futtak 


biniang 


bintang 


— 


suiig,ei 


liko 


aung,ei 


«.ng,ei 


— 


gunih 


grong 


]Uo 


dalak 


— 


maideh 


_ 


janal 


— 


— 


ma;.i> 


motYt 


.nJ.l 


wagni 


— 


garam 


»; 


liM' 


sia 


— 


bunoh 


munfih 


bino 


— 


_ 


tui 


mara^on 


latjl 


— 


— 


ijow 


ijow 


ijow 


— 


— 


mang,sow 


ma,ang 


sak 


dadan " 


— 


kunong 


kuning 


kunong 


— 


— 


bulu 


bulu 


bulu 


bulu 


— 


rien 


tabedft 


durien 


durien 


_ 


besi 


besi 


b..I 


baai 


— 


mow 


mas 


mas 


aulas 


— 


BUlong 


sarim 


la«»g 


langsun 


— 


tu],lo 


tajjoh 


Mllo 


telui 


— 


ribut" 


baru^i 


pa»g.I 


soangjn 


— 


jummo 


am.bun 


mun 


ambun 


— 


batu 


batow 


sa^ow 


batu 


— 


manuk 


a,al 


Ji.ow 


manuk 


i.dp 


orang tow kambo 


fiindl besi 


tukangb«3l 


— 


— 




manuk 


manuk 


burong 


burong 


bejalt 


malahow 


makon 


— 


— 
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Comparisons of these terms with the languages of 
Otaheite, New Zealand, and Acheen, afford some very 
curious data for speculation ; hut for the reasons assigned, 
the subjoined notes (from a recent communication of Mr. 
Brooke) are all that can with propriety be added to our 
partial illustration. The letters C") refer to their cor- 
tespondents in the preceding tables. 

■ SSntah is a type of all the Sarawak Dyaks on the left-hand 
liTer of Sarawak ; Sow, of those on the tight hand. 

' tiibnow and Sakarran are the same, with very slight varia- 
tions, as the dialects of Sarebus, Balow, Undop, Lamanak, and 
the numerous tribes of the Batang Lupar — all those which I de- 
nominate Sea Dyaks or Dyak Laut. 

' Men is a river near Tanjong Barram. 

' The Millanow are an inoffenBive and agricultural people, 
located chiefly on the rivers of Muka, Oyer, Igan, &c., near 
Tanjong SirBc. 

■ MeJo is a lai^ Dyak trihe located on a small river of the 
same name, which discharges itself into the Pontiana river. It 
takes a small &Et-pu]ling boat six days to arrive at Santang from 
Pondana, and three days from Santang to the mouth of the 
Malo. (Native information.) 

f Kayan is a general term for a very numerous and powerful 
race in the intemor of the island. They have probably specific 
names besides, and different dialects. 

s Duveb. Here we find the letter v, which is unknown in 
Malay, in consequence of their adoption of the Arabic letters. 

i> Commonly dilapan. 

' BvMt signifies, in Malay, "a hill." In this dialect the 
terms are reversed. Ganong is " a hill." 

J Vulgo piggi. 

" Matahow is, probably, " let us walk :" ntf being strictly " to 
go." So, many of these tribes use the verb " to walk" or " to 
paddle" instead of " to go." 

' Uluko, The ko means "my." Uluko pudis, "my head 
is eick, or hot." 
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" In Moluccas, &c. the k ie mute. 

" Thua we have " Tfippa," " Jowata," and *' Battaia," as Dyak 
god«. Besides these, the Hill Dyaks acknowledge Sakarra. 
Tiippa is an invisible god ; but he warns the Dyaks through 
the birds of omen ; and the Dyaks offer meat-offerings, and offer- 
ings of rice, fruit, &c. at his shrine, which is usually near the 
viUage, or under the shade of a yellow-stemmed species of bam- 
boo which seems to be considered sacred. Of the gods here 
mentioned, Jowata and Battara are certainly Hindoo. Sakarra 
and his tradition is very Hindoo, though I have not time to 
look for him amid their host of divinities. Tiippa alone remains 
a god of the Dyaks, and he likewise may probably be traced to 
the same source. These names, together with the burning of 
their dead, and other customs, leave no doubt on my mind that 
the Hindoo religion penetrated to this remote region, and most 
probably was implanted on some original Dyak superstitions. 

" The Malo mEm was clear and decided that mat&su, " sun," 
was their word for God. 

P Pang,Kow — derived from kayuh, " to row," " to paddle" — 
mengaynh, "to go on a piratical expedition." Vide Marsden, 
Diet. p. 251, under head Kay,uh. 

4 Mitt^ becomes mit in talking. MIt pim, " 1 request some 
water." 

' Siih. The last syllable is gently jerked out of the throat. 

■ The vh is guttural. 

' The man would not or could not give a term but black 
When asked the colour of a green leaf, he said " singote." 

" Dadara — from "dara," blood. 

' The sense of " royang" is restricted to brass wire. 

* Ribut, in Malay, is " a storm." 

" Fandl signifies " clever," which the Dyak applies, par ex- 
cellence, to the blacksmith. 

I conceive it beyond question, that the whole of these dialects 
form links in the chain of that primitive language entitied by 
Marsden the Polynesian. Marsden, in the introduction to the 
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Grammar, p. 18, remarks: "The doubts which have arisen re- 
spect only the third, or that original and essential part which, to 
the Malayan, stands in the same relation aa the Saxon to the Eng- 
lish, and which I have asserted to be one of the numerona dialects 
of the widely- extended language found to prevail, with strong 
features of similarity, throu^out the Archipelago on the hither 
■ide of New Guinea, and, with a leas marked resemblance 
amongst the inlands of the Pacific Ocean or South Sea. This 
language, which, in its utmost range, embraces Madagascar also, 
to the westward, may be conveniently termed the Polynesian, and 
distinguished, as already suggested, into the Hither (frequently 
termed the Elaet insular language) and the Further Polynesian." 
It ia an extraordinary confirmation of these just views to find the 
dialects of the wildest and rudest tribes in Borneo — tribes fiur 
removed, and holding no communication one with another — form- 
ing links of the chain which extends so far over the insular por- 
tion of the globe, and is as yet untraced to either continent. 
Good vocabularies of the language of some of the South Sea 
islands. New Zealand, and Madagascar, might even at the present 
day throw farther light on our knowledge of these dialects, which 
at the time that Marsden wrote was far inferior to what has sub- 
sequently been attained. The Orang Laut, or the Orang de 
bower ang,in — for they disown the term of Malay — inhabiting 
the various rivers on the n.w. coast, all speak dialects of their 
own. Bruni, the capital, is stated to have been peopled by the 
Orang Laut from Johore ; Sarawak from .lava ; Sadong, probably 
the same ; Samarahan from Pegu ! Linga ^m the island and 
kingdom of that name, corruptly called LingiCn ; Sarebus from 
Menangkabau in Siunatra : and all these may be called patois of 
the Malay language, mixed and corrupted by the Dyak dialects of 
the neighbourhood. 
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We add an alphabetical list of some other words which 
have occurred in tho preceding pages. 

Arafuras, or Haraforas, natives of Papua. 

Balanian, w!ld tribes in Borneo. 

Bandar, or Bandhara, treasurer, high steward, high officer of 

state. 
Baaaya, tribes in the interior of Borneo Proper, locating near 

and resembling the Afurut, 
Battara, one of the Dyak names of Ood (the Hindu Avatara). 
Borneo, the island of, written ' Bruni' by the inhabitants. 
Borneo Proper, the northern and north-western part of the 

island ; an independent Malay state. 
Bomeons, the Malay inhabitants of Borneo Proper. 
Brum, the native name for Borneo. 
Bugis, natives of Qelebes. 

Bulan, the Moon, a poetical title of honour to a pirate-chief. 
Campong, a native village or town. 
Datu, a cape or point of land to the north-west of the river Ban- 



Datus, strictiy, native chiefe, heads of tribes. 

Dusun, agricultural villagers on the northern extremity of Borneo. 

Dyakt, or Dyak, aborigines of Borneo, and generally pronounced 

Dyah. 
Dyak Darrat, Land Dyaks. 
Dyak Laut, Sea Dyaks. 
Gantong, a Malay measure for rice. 
Gunong, a mountain. 

Hadji, a Mahomedan who has made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Haraforas, or Arafuras, natives of Papua. 
Idaans [Kadiens], Bomeon tribes, and the name generally given 

to most of the varieties of the Indian Archipelago. 
Hlanuns, or Lanuna, pirates inhabiting the small cluster of islands 

between Borneo and Magindano. 
Jovala, a Dyak name of God, of Hindu origin. 
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Kadtens, Borneon tribes, Mahomedane, the Idaan of precedbg 

voyagers and writers. See Jdaana. 
Kalcmantan, an original name of Borneo. 
Kanowit, wild tribes in Borneo. 
Kaya, a title of authority, Orang Kaya de Gadong, chief man of 

Gadong. 
Kayatu, the most powerful and warlike people of Borneo, living 

inland. 
Kuching, the former name of the town of Sarawak. 
Lubuan, the ialand off Borneo river, ceded by the Sultan to the 

Britiah crown. 
Lelas, guns. 
Magindano, an island off the north>east of Borneo, the natives of 

which are pirates. 
Makassar, the straits of, usually written Macauar, but more 

accurately Mangkaasar. 
Malays, settled on the Malayan peninsula, coasts of Borneo, &c. 

&c., a race of seafaring character, often piratical, and con- 
querors of various native tribes in the Indian Archipelago. 
Malukiu, pirates from a bay in Gillolo, whose country is in the 

possession of the Dutch. 
Marundma, an island off Borneo. 
Matari, or Mala-hari (the eye of day), the Sun, a poetical title 

of honour to a pirate-chief. 
Mias Rombi and M. Pappan, two spedes of orang-outang, de- 

termmed by Mr, Brooke. 
Millanows, a tribe resembling the Kayans, living near the river 

Men, river Bentulu, tolerably civilised, and fairer than the 

Malays. 
Minkokas, a wild tribe near the Bay of Boni. 
Morotaba river, one of the mouths of the Sarawak. 
Monlrado, a very large and populous Chinese settlement near 

Point Datu. 
Mwrut, inhabitants of the interior of Borneo Proper. 
Hafunas, islands off Borneo. 
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OitdoHff'Oitdonff, tlie vrittea law of Borneo. 

Orang, a man. 

Orang-outang, a wild man. 

Pangeran, or Pangiran, the title of a high Malay authority. 

Panglima, the head warrior of a Dyak trihe. 

Palingi, or Patmgue, a high local officer. 

Patohong, the name of the ranjows and sudas, defences in war. 

Patakan Dyaks, said by the Malays to be cannibals. 

Pontiana, one of the fineat rivers in Borneo; also the name of 

natives on its banks. The Dutch have a settlement on this 

river. 
Ranjows, bamboo-spikes stuck in the ground to wound the feet 

of attacking enemies, or concealed in pits to wound or de- 
stroy them. 
Rhio, a Malay settlement, under Dutch control. 
Sadung, a river adjoining the Sarawak. 
Sakarra, a Dyak god residing in the Reiadea. 
Sakarran, a river like the Sarebus (which see), with a similar 

native population on its banks. 
Satigt, a wooden spear or dart. 
Sampan, a small prahu. 
Sarebus, a river flowing into the deep bay between Tanjong Sif 

pang and Tanjong Sirak. 
Sarebus, powerful Dyak tribes and pirates, located on the above, 

and other rivers flowing into the bay. They have thrown off 

the Malay yoke, and plunder as fu as Celebes. 
Serif, or Sheriff, a high Malay title, peculiar to persons of Arab 

, descent. 
Sibnowans, or Sibnyoms, Mr. Brooke's favourite tribe of Dyaks, 

of superior character. 
Singi, Dyak tribes. 
Songi Besar, large river. 
Sooloo, on the north-east of Borneo, a powerful piratical nest, 

the natives of which massacred the garrison of Balambangan 

in 1775. 
Sudaha, defences to wound the feet of attacking e: 
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Smnpitan, or Simpote, a tnbe seven or eight feet in length, 
tbrougb which the Boraeona blow email sharp^wiDted poi- 
soned aiTows. 

Tanfong, a point of land. 

Taraj, or Tartgaha, natives of Celebes, 

TatOKs, wild tribes in the interior of Borneo. 

Tiran, natives on the north of Borneo, reported (on doubtful 
authority) to be pirates and cannibals. 

l\tan. Sir ; an exclamation of assent to an approved speaker, in- 
stead of ' hear, hear,' or 'yes.' 

7Wn Besar, Sir great, great chief; higher applause and defer- 

Tumangong, a local Malay officer. 

Tumbilana, a beautiful group of about ISO small islands between 

Borneo and Singapore. 
Tuppa, a Dyak god. 
WaMl, a deputy. 
Zedong, like the Tiran, which see. 
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This is the Epistle of Laputongei, Rajah of Waju, 
and Consort, to Mr. James Brooke, and to the 
company of Merchants at Singapore. 

The Prince Laduka bows, embraces, mid kisses his 
(adopted?) father Mr. Brooke, and presents the compli- 
ments of the Queen Aiutempih. 

Tlib is our statement. We have all conferred as to 
making Reuring Tuah the Arongmatuah, and did so after 
your departure. The people of "Waju have also conferred 
with their Rajahs, and have sent to Boni and Sopeng 
twice, but have not yet received an answer. Sopeng 
would have given an answer, but was afraid to do it be- 
fore Boni. This is the reason why we have as yet re- 
ceived no answer. 

We now let fly this writing to Singapore, under this 
our seal, both we and our people earnestly hoping to meet 
Mi. Brooke, as soon as may be, in the Bugis country, 
now in this monsoon. We make known to the Singapore 
merchants, that all oui traders are in the habit of coming 
to us, declaring that they can in nowise endure the re- 
straints of the Dutch, since once we could bring English 
goods to this and other countries ; whereas now they ut- 
terly forbid us. How can we get a livelihood in this way ? 
We now ask, we and our traders, what think ye ? Is this 
right ? To us it seems out of the question, if things go 
on so, that Singapore can ever be much of a place. 
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As a mere tign of our regard (for there U no substance 
to it), Laputongei sends to Mr. Brooke two pieces of 
Bugis clotb, and to Mr. Boustead a couple of baga of 
coffee. 

Given in the country of Waju, on the 15th day of the 
month Jumadal Akhir, on Tuesday, 1257. 
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Proposed exploring Expedition to the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, by James Brooke, Esq. 1838. 

The voyage I made to Cliina opened an entirely new 
scene, and shewed me what I had never seen before, sa- 
vage life and savage nature. I inquired, and I read, and 
I became more and more assured that there was a large 
field of discovery and adventure open to any man daring 
enough to enter upon it. Just take a map and trace a 
line over the Indian Archipelago, with its thousand un- 
known islands and tribes. Cast your eye over the vast 
island of New Guinea, where the foot of European has 
scarcely, if ever, trod. Look at the northern coast of Aus- 
tralia, with its mysterious Gulf of Carpentaria ; a survey 
of which it is supposed would solve the great geographi- 
cal question respecting the rivers of the mimic continent. 
Place your finger on Japan, with its exclusive and civi- 
lised people ; it lies an unknown lump on our earth, and 
an undefined line on our charts ! Think of the northern 
coast of China, willing, as is reported, to open an inter- 
course and trade with Europeans, spite of their arbitrary 
government. Stretch your pencil over the Pacific Ocean, 
which Cook himself declares a field of discovery for ages 
to come ! Proceed to the coast of South America, from 
the region of gold-dust to the region of furs — the land 
ravaged by the cruel Spaniard and the no less cruel Buc- 
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CBnier — the scene of the adventures of Drake and the 
descriptions of Dampier. The places I have enumerated 
are mere names, with no specific ideas attached to them : 
lands and seas where the boldest navigators gained a re- 
putation, and where hundreds may yet do so, if they have 
the same courage and the same perseverance. Imagina- 
tion whispers to ambition that there are yet lands un- 
known which might be discovered. Tell me, would not 
a man's life be well spent — tell me, would it not be well 
sacrificed, in an endeavour to explore these regions ? 
When I think on dangers and death, I think of them 
only because they would remove me from such a field for 
ambition, for energy, and for knowledge. 

Borneo, Celebes, Sooloo, the Moluccas, and the islands 
of the Straits of Sunda and Banka, compose what is called 
the Malayan group ; and the Malays located on the sea- 
shores of these and other islands may with certainty be 
classed as belonging to one people. It is well known, 
however, that the interior of these countries is inhabited 
by various tribes, difiering from the Malays and each 
other, and presenting numerous gradations of early civi- 
lisation ; the Dyaks of Borneo, the Papuans of New 
Guinea, and others, besides the black race scattered over 
the islands. Objects of traffic here as elsewhere present 
interesting subjects of inquiry ; and whilst our acqu^nt- 
ance with every other portion of the globe, from the pas- 
sage of the Pole to the navigation of the Euphrates, has 
greatly extended, it is matter of surprise that we know 
scarcely any thing of these people beyond the bare fact 
of theii existence, and remain altogether ignorant of 
the geographical features of the countries they inhabit. 
Countries which present an extended field for Christianity 
and commerce, which none surpass in fertility, rich be- 
yond the Americas in mineral productions, and unrivalled 
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in Datural beauty, continue unexplored to the present 6&y ; 
and, spite of the advantages which would probably result, 
have failed to attract the attention they so well deserve. 
The difficulty of the undertaking will scarcely account for 
its non-performance, if we consider the voluntary sacri- 
fices made on the shrine of African research, or the energy 
displayed and the sufferings encountered hy the explorers 
of the Polar regions ; yet the necessity of prosecuting the 
voyage in an armed vessel, the wildness of the interior 
tribes, the lawless ferocity of the Malays, and other dan- 
gers, would prevent most individuals from fixing on this 
field for exertion, and points it out as one which could 
best and most fully he accomplished by Government or 
some influential body. 

It is not my object to enter into any detail of the past 
history of the Malayan nations, but I may refer to the im- 
douhted facts that they have been in a 'state of deteriora- 
tion since we first became acquainted with them ; and the 
records of our early voyagers, together with the remains 
of antiquity still visible in Java and Sumatra, prove that 
once-fiuurishing nations have now ceased to exist, and 
that countries once teeming with human life are now 
tenantless and deserted. The causes of such lamentable 
change need only be alluded to ; but it is fit to re- 
mark, that whibt the standard of education is unfurled, 
and dreams are propagated of the progressive advance- 
ment of the human race, a large part of the globe has 
been gradually relapsing and allowed to relapse into bar- 
barism. Whether the early decay of the Malay states, 
and their consequent demoralisation, arose from the in- 
troduction of Mahomme4ism, or resulted from the in- 
trigues of European ambition, it were useless to decide ; 
but we are very certain that this " Eden of the Eastern 
wave" has. been reduced to a state of anarchy and con- 
VOL. I. B B 
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fusioD, as repugnant to ereiy dictate of hamanity as it is 
to the prospect of commercial advantage. 

Borneo and Celebes, and indeed the greater portion 
of the islands of the Malayan Archipelago, are still un- 
known, and the apathy of two centuries still reigns su- 
preme with the enlightened people of England ; whilst 
they willingly make the most expensive efforts favourable 
to science, commerce, or Christianity in other quarters, 
the locality which eminently combines these three objects 
is alone neglected and alone uncared for. It has unfor- 
tunately been the fate of our Indian possessions to have 
laboured under the prejudice and contempt of a large 
portion of the well-bred community. Whilst the folly 
of fashion requires an acquaintance witli the deserts of 
Africa, and a most ardent thirst for a knowledge of the 
usages of Timbuctoo, it at the same time justifies the most 
profound ignorance of aU matters connected with the 
government and geography of our vast acquisitions in 
Hindoostan. The Indian Archipelago has fully shared 
this neglect; and even the tender philanthropy of the 
present day, which originates such multifarious schemes 
for the amelioration of doubtful evils, which shudders at 
the prolongation of apprenticeship for a single year in the 
west, is blind to the existence of slavery in its worst and 
most aggravated form in the east. Not a single prospec- 
tus is spread abroad ; not a single voice is upraised to 
relieve the darkness of Paganism, and the horrors of the 
eastern slave-trade. Whilst the trumpet-tongue of many 
an orator excites thousands to the rational and charitable 
objects of converting the Jews and reclaiming the gipsies ; 
whilst the admirable exertions of missionary enterprise in 
the Ausonian climes of the South Sea have invested them 
with worldly power as well as religious influence ; whilst 
wi(^#dnure^ I the. torrent of devotional and philosophical 
!i a .1 ..lOV 
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exertion, we cannot help deploring that the zeal and at- 
tention of the leaders of these charitable crusades have 
never been directed to the countries under consideration. 
These unhappy countries have failed to rouse attention or 
excite commiseration; and as they sink lower and lower, 
they afford a striking proof how civilisation may be 
dashed, and how the purest and richest lands under the 
sun may be degraded and brutalised by a continued course 
of oppression and misrule. It is under these circum- 
stances that I have considered individual exertion may 
he usefully applied to rouse the zeal of slumbering phi- 
lanthropy, and to lead the way to an increased knowledge 
of the Indian Archipelago. Such an exertion will be made 
at some cost and some sacrifice ; and I shall here quit the 
general topic, and confine myself to the specific objects of 
my intended voyage. 

It must be premised, however, that any plan previously 
decided on must always he subject during its execution 
to great modifications in countries where the population 
is always rude and often hostile, and where the influence 
of climate is sometimes so fatally opposed to the progress 
of inquiry. Local information likewise frequently renders 
such a change both advisable and advantageous ; and cir- 
cumstances as they spring up too often influence us be- 
yond the power of foresight, more especially in my own 
case, where the utmost care would still leave the means 
very inadequate to the full accomplishment of the pro- 
posed undertaking. With a small vessel properly equip- 
ped, and provided with the necessary instruments for 
observation, and the means for collecting specimens in na- 
tural history, it is proposed in the first instance to proceed 
to Singapore, which may be considered as head-quarters 
for the necessary intervals of refreshment and repose, and 
for keeping open a certain communication with Europe. 
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Here the best local information can be obtained, inter- 
preters procured, the crew augmented for any particular 
service ; and here, if needful, a small vessel of native con- 
struction may be added to the expedition, to facilitate the 
objects in view. An acquaintance may likewise be formed 
with the more respectable Bu^s merchants, and their 
good-will conciliated in the usual mode, viz. by civility 
and presents, so as to remove any misconceived jealousy 
on the score of trading rivalry, and to induce a favourable 
report of our friendly intentions in their own country, and 
at the places where they may touch. The Royalist will 
probably reach Singapore in the month of March 1839, at 
the latter end of the north-west or rainy monsoon. The 
delay consequent on effecting the objects above mentioned, 
besides gaining a general acquaintance with the natural 
history and trade of the settlement, and some knowledge 
of the Malay language, will usefully occupy the time until 
the setting in of the south-east or dry monsoon. It may 
be incidentally mentioned, however, that in the vicinity of 
Singapore there are many islands imperfectly known, and 
which, during the intervab of the rainy season, will afford 
interesting occupation. I allude more especially to the 
space between the Straits of Rhio and those of Duryan ; 
and likewise to the island called Bintang, which, although 
laid down as one large island, is- probably composed of 
small ones, divided by navigable straits; a bett^ ac- 
quaintance with which might facilitate the voyage from 
Singapore to the more eastern islands, by bringing to 
light other passages beside those of Rhio and Duryan ; 
and, at any rate, ^ould add something to our geographical 
knowledge in the immediate vicinity of our settlement. 
On the commencement of the healthy season I propose 
sailing from Singapore, and proceeding without loss of 
time to Malludu Bay, at the north end of Borneo. This 
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Spot has beea chosen for the first essay ; and in a country 
every part of which is highly interesting, and almost un- 
known, the mere fact of its being a British possession 
gives it a prior claim to attention. 

The objects in view may be briefly mentioned. 1. A 
general knowledge of the Bay, and the correct position of 
various points, — more especially the two principal head- 
lands at its entrance, so as to determine its outline. The 
westernmost of these headlands, called Sampanmange, 
will likewise determine the extreme north point of Bor- 
neo. 2. Inquiries for the settlement of Cochin Chinese, 
reported, on BarPs authority, to be fixed in the vicinity 
of Bankoka: an intercourse will, if possible, be opened 
with this settlement, if in existence, 3. The rivers which 
fiow into the bay will be carefully and minutely explored, 
and an attempt will be made to penetrate into the inte- 
rior as far as the Lake of Kini Ballu. 4. For the same 
purpose, every endeavour will be used to open a comma- 
oication with the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
and every means employed to conciliate their good opi- 
nion ; and (if the ceremony exists in this part of the island) 
to enter into the bonds of fraternity (described by Mr. 
Dalton) with some of the chiefs. 

I speak with great diffidence about penetrating into 
the interior of this country, for I am well aware of the 
insurmountable difficulties which the hard reality often 
presents, which are previously overlooked and easily over- 
come in the smoothness of paper, or the luxury of a draw- 
ing-room. The two points to be chiefiy relied upon for 
this purpose are, a friendly intercourse with the natives, 
and the existence of navigable rivers. It is mentioned by 
Sir Stamford Raffles, on native authority, that a land- 
communication, of not more than forty nules, exists be- 
tween Malludu Bay and Lake Kini Ballu; but neither 
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this computadon, nor any other derived from the natives, 
however intelligent otherwise, can be relied on; for the 
inhabitants of these countries are generally ignorant of 
any measure for distance ; and their reckoning by time is 
8o vague, as to defy a moderately-certain conclusion. The 
fact, however, of the vicinity of the lake to the bay may 
be concluded; and it follows, as a reasonable inference, 
that the river or rivers flowing into the bay communicate 
vrith the lake. The existence of such rivers, which were 
from the locality to have been expected, is vouched for by 
Captain Forrest. " Most of this north part of Borneo (he 
says), granted to the English East India Company by the 
Sooloos, is watered by noble rivers ; those that discharge 
themselves into Malludu Bay are not barred." It* is by 
one or other of these rivers that I should hope to penetrate 
as far as the lake and mountain of Kini Ballu, and into the 
country of the Idaan. I have not been able to learn that 
any Malay towns of importance are situated in the bight 
of Malludu Bay, and their Absence will render a friendly 
communication with the aborigines a matter of compara- 
tive ease. The advantages likely to result from such 
friendly relations are so evident, that I need not dwell 
upon them ; though the mode of effecting such an inter- 
course must be left to the thousand contingencies which 
govern all, and act so capriciously on the tempers of the 
savage races. The utmost forbearance, Mid a liberality 
guided by prudence, so as not to excit« too great a degree 
of cupidity, appear the fundamental rules for managing men 
in a low state of civilisation. The results of an amicable 
understanding are as uncertain as its commencement; for 
they depend on the enterprise of the individual, and the 
power of the native tribe into whose hands he may have 
fallen. I will not, therefore, enter into a visionary field 
of discovery ; but it appears to me certain that, without 
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the assistance of the natives, no small part; can expect 
to penetrate far into a country populous by repott, and in 
many parts thickly covered with wood. Without enter- 
taining any exaggerated expectation, I trust that some- 
thing may be added to our geographical knowledge of 
the sea-coast of this bay, its leading features, productions, 
rivers, anchorages, and inhabitants, the prospect of trade, 
and the means of navigation; and although my wishes 
lead me strongly to penetrate as far as the lake of Kini 
Ballu, yet the obstacles which may be found to exist to 
the fulfilment of this desire will induce me to rest satisfied 
with the more moderate and reasonable results. 

It may not be superfluous to notice here, that a fore- 
gone conclusion appears to be spread abroad r^arding 
the aboriginal (so called) inhabitants of Borneo, and that 
they are usually considered and mentioned under the 
somewhat vague appellation of Dyaks. They are like- 
wise commonly pronounced as originating from the same 
stock as the Arafuras of Celebes and New Guinea, and 
radically identical with the Polynesian race. The con- 
clusion is not in itself highly improbable, but certainly 
premature, as the facts upon which it is built are so 
scanty and doubtful as to authorise no such structure. 
On an island of the vast size of Borneo, races radically 
distinct might exist; and at any rate, the opposite con- 
clusion is hardly justifiable from the specimens of lan- 
guage or the physical appearance of the tribes of the 
southern portion of the country. We have Malay au- 
thority for believing that there are many large tribes in 
the interior, differing greatly in their d^ree of civihsa- 
tion, though all alike removed from the vicinity of a 
superior people. We have the Dyaks of the south ; the 
Idaan of the north ; the Kagins ; and a race little better 
than monkeys, who live in trees, eat without cooking, 
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aie hunted b; the other tribes, and would seem to exist 
in the lowest conceivable grade of bumani^. If we may 
tniat these accounts, these latter people lesemble in many 
particulars the Orang Benua, or aborigines of the pen- 
insula ; but the Dyabs and Idaans aie far superior, living 
in villages, cultivating the ground, and possessing cattle. 
Besides these, likewise, we have the names of several 
other tribes or people ; and, in all probabilit;', many exist 
in the interior with whom we are unacquainted. 

There are strong reasons for believing that the Hin- 
doo religion, which obtained so extensively in Java and 
Sumatra, and yet survives at Bali and Lombock, was 
likevrise extended to Borneo; and some authors have 
conceived grounds for supposing a religion anterior even 
to this. If only a portion of these floating opinions 
should be true, and the truth can only be tested by iu- 
quiry, we may fairly look for the d^cendants of the 
Hindoo dynasty as well as an aboriginal people. It 
never seems to have occurred to any one to compare 
the Dyaks with the people of Bali and Lombock. We 
know indeed but little of the former ; but both races are 
fair, good-looking, and genUe. Again, respecting the 
concluded identity of the Dyaks and the Arafuras, it is 
clear we have a very limited knowledge indeed of the 
former ; and, I may ask, what do we know of the Ara- 
furas? 

In short, I feel as reluctant to embrace any precon- 
ceived' theory as I am to adopt the prevailing notion on 
this subject ; for it requires a mass of facts, of which we 
are wholly deficient, to arrive at any thing approaching 
a reasonable conclusion. To return, however, to the 
proceedings of the Royalist, I would remark, that it de- 
pends greatly on the time passed in Malludu Bay, whether 
our next endeavour be prosecuted at Abai on the western, 
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or Tusan Abai on the eastern coast. The object in visit- 
ing Abai would be chiefly to penetrate to the lake, which, 
on the authority of Dalrymple and Burton, is not fat 
distant thence, by a water communication; but should 
any success have attended similar efforts from Malludu 
Bay, this project will be needless, aa in that case the 
enterprise will have been prosecuted to the westward, 
and reach to the vicinity of Abai. As Kaminis is the 
limit of the British territory to the westward, so Point 
Kaniungan, situated to the southward of the bay of San- 
dakan, forms the eastern boundary ; and a line drawn 
from coast to coast between these points is represented 
as including our possessions. A reference to the chart 
will shew the extent to be considerable ; and the eastern 
coast from Malludu Bay to Point Kaniungan is so very 
little known, that it is highly desirable to become ac- 
quainted with its general features and conformation, and 
to seek thence the means of gaining an inlet into the 
interior, should it be denied at Malludu Bay. 

The reported proximity of Kini Ballu to Malludu Bay, 
and likewise to Abai, would (supposing it is anything like 
the size it is affirmed to be) lead us to expect that it 
cannot be far distant from the eastern coast; and it is 
but reasonable to conclude that some rivers or streams 
discharge themselves into the sea in the numerous inden- 
tations that abound on this shore. However this may be, 
the coast, with its bays and islands and bold headlands, 
is one of great interest, and almost unknown ; and the 
careful inspection of it as far as Point Kaniungan will, 
I trust, add something to our knowledge. The longitude 
of Point Kaniungan and Point Unsang will likewise de- 
termine the eastern extremity of Borneo. 

Much more might be added on this topic, especially 
of the reported commimication by a line of lakes from 
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Malludu Bay to Banjaimassim, which, if true, would in 
all probability place some of these lakes near particulat 
points of the east coast, as the whole line, from the rela- 
tive position of the two extremes, must be on the eastern 
ade of the island. These reports, and the various sur- 
mises which arise from them, are rather matters for verifi- 
cation than discussion ; and I will therefore only add that, 
tempted by success, I shall not devote less than a year and 
a half to this object ; but, in case of finding a sickly 
climate, or meeting with a decidedly hostile population, 
I shall more easily abandon the field, and turn to others 
of not less interest, and perhaps of less risk. 

Equal to Borneo in riches, and superior in picturesque 
beauty to any part of the Archipelago, is the large and 
eccentric country of the Bu^, called Celebes. So deep 
are the indentations of its coasts, that the island may be 
pronounced as being composed of. a succession of penin- 
sulas, nearly uniting in a common centre in the district 
of Palos ; and thus, by the proximity of every part to the 
sea, offering great facilities for brief and decisive interior 
excursions. The Dutch are in possession of Makassar, 
and had formerly settlements on the north-west coast and 
in the hay of Sawa. Their power appears, however, never 
to have been veiy extensively acknowledged ; and at pre- 
sent I have not been able to meet with any account of 
the condition of their factories. This information will 
probably be gained at Singapore. Avoiding the Dutch 
settlements, I propose limiting my inquiries to the northern 
and north-eastern portion of the island, more especially the 
great bay of Gunong Telia. It is impossible to state here 
the direction of these inquiries, or any definite object to 
which they should be turned, as I am acquainted with no 
author who speaks of the country save in a general and 
vague manner. It is reported as rich, fertile, mountainous, 
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strikingly beautiful, and possessed of rivers ; abounding in 
birds, and inliabited, like Borneo, by wild tribes in the 
interior, and by the Bngis on the sea-shores and entrance 
of rivers. The character of the Bugis, though so variously 
represented, gives me strong hopes of rendering them, by 
care and kindness, useful instruments in the prosecution 
of these researches ; for all writers agree that they are 
active, hatdy, enterprising, and commercial ; and it is 
seldom that a people possessing such characteristics are 
deaf to the suggestions of self-interest or kindly feeling. 
The arrogance, and especially the indolence, of the Malays 
counteracts the influence of these strong incentives; and 
the impulse which governs such rude tribes as the Dyaks 
and Arafuras is a dangerous weapon, which cuts all ways, 
and often when least anticipated. The Badjows, or sea- 
gipsies, are another race on whom some dependence may 
be placed. Mr. Karl, who had a personal acquaintance 
with this tribe, and could speak their language, always 
expressed to me a degree of confidence in their good faith, 
which must have had some grounds, 

I may here conclude the first stage of the expedition, 
during the progress of which the head-quarters will be 
fixed at Singapore. During some of the intervals I hope 
to see Manilla, and to acquire a cursory knowledge of 
the unexplored track at the southern extremity of Celebes, 
called in Norie's general chart the Tiger Islands, 

The time devoted to the objects above mentioned 
must, as I have before said, be regulated by the degree 
of fortune which attends them ; for, cheered by success, I 
should not readily abandon the field; yet, if persecuted 
by climate, or other serious detriments, I shall frequently 
shift the ground, to remove myself beyond such evil in- 
fluence. It is scarcely need^ to continue a detail of 
projects 90 distant, having already carved out for myself 
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a work which I should be proud to perform, and which 
is already as extended as the chauces of human life and 
human resolves will warrant. The continuation of the 
voyage would lead me to take the Royalist to Timor or 
Port Essington, thence making excursions to the Arm 
Isles, Timor I^ut, and the southern shores of New Guinea. 
That part of the coast contiguous to Torres Straits I am 
particularly desirous of visiting ; as it has been suggested 
to me by Mr. Earl, and I think with reason, that a bet- 
ter channel than the one we are at present acquainted 
with may be found there. That such a channel exists, 
and will be discovered when the coast is surveyed, I 
entertain but little doubt ; but the navigation is hazard- 
ous, and must, from the westward, be attempted with great 
caution. 

My own proceedings must, of course, be r^ulated by 
the discoveries previously made by Captain Wickham or 
others; and as this gentleman has orders to survey Tor- 
ies Straits, the field may be well trodden before I reach 
it. The rest of the voyage I shall consider as one merely 
of pleasure, combining such utility as circumstances will 
permit. It is probable that I shall visit our Australian 
settlements ; glance at the islands of the Pacific ; and re- 
turn to Europe round Cape Horn. Before concluding, I 
may observe, that there are points of inquiry which may 
be useful to the studies of the learned, which (provided 
the process be moderately simple) I shall be willing to 
make, and I shall always be happy to receive any di- 
rections or suggestions regarding them. I allude to ob- 
servations on the tides, to geolc^y, to the branches of 
natural history, &c. &c. ; for the general inquirer often 
neglects or overlooks highly interesting facts, from bis 
attention not having been called to them. The qiecimens 
of natural history will be forwarded home on every visit 
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to Singapore ; and the infotmation will be sent to the 
Geographical Socie^, and may always, if it be of any 
value, be used as ireely as it is communicated. In like 
manner, the objects of natural histoiy will be open to any 
person who is at all interested in such pursuits. I cannot 
but express my regret, that from pecuniary considerations 
as well as the small size of the vessel, and the limited 
quantity of provision she carries, I am unable to take 
a naturalist and draughtsman; but I should always hail 
with pleasure any scientific person who joined me ahroadj 
or who happened to be in the countries at the time; 
and I may venture to promise bim every encouragement 
and facility in the prosecution of his pursuits. I em- 
bark upon the expedition with great cheerfulness, with 
a stout vessel, a good crew, and the ingredients of suc- 
cess as far as the limited scale of the undertaking will 
permit; and I cast myself upon the waters — like Mr. 
Southey's little book — but whether the world will know 
me after many days, is a question which,- hoping the best, 
I cannot answer with any positive degree of assurance. 
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Sketch of Borneo, or Pulo Kalamantan, by 
3. Hunt, Esq. 

(CotntnuDicated, in 1813, to the Honinirable Sir Thomaa Stemfiinl Bofflea, 
late Lientenaat-GoTernot of Jste.) 

The island of Borneo extends from 7° 7' north to 4° 12' 
south latitude, and from 108° 4<5' to 119° 25' east Ion- 
gitude ; measuring at its extreme length nine hundred 
miles, at its greatest breadth seven hundred, aod in 
circumference three thousand. It is hounded on the 
north bj the Solo seas, on the east h; the straits of 
Macassar, on the south by the Java, and on the west 
by the China seas. Situated in the track of the moat 
extensive and valuable commerce, intersected on all sides 
with deep and navigable rivers, indented with safe and 
capacious harbours, possessing one of the richest soils 
on the globe, abounding in all the necessaries of human 
life, and boasting commercial products that have in all 
ages excited the avarice and stimulated the desires of 
mankind, — with the exception of New Holland, it is 
the lai^est island known. Of the existence of this ex- 
tensive territory, so highly favoured by Providence, and 
enriched by the choicest productions of nature, there re- 
mains scarce a vestige in the geographical descripdons 
of the day ; and its rich products and fertile shores, by 
one tacit and universal consent, appear abandoned by all 
the European nations of the present age, and handed over 
to the ravages of extensive hordes of piratical banditti, 
solely intent on plunder and desolation. 
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The natives and the Malays, formerly, and even at 
this day, call this large island by the exclusive name of 
Pulo Kalamantan, from a soui and indigenous fruit so 
called. Borneo was the name only of a city, the capital 
of one of the three distinct kingdoms on the island. 
When Magalhaens visited it in the year 15^, he saw a 
rich and populous ci^, a luxuriant and fertile country, 
a powerful prince, and a magnificent court : hence the 
. Spaniards hastily concluded that the whole island not 
only belonged to this prince, but that it was likevrise 
named Borneo. In this error they have been followed by 
all other European nations. The charts, however, mark 
this capital " Borneo Proper," or in other words, the 
only place properly Borneo: this is the only confession 
of this misnomer that I have met with amongst Euro- 
peans. The natives pronounce Borneo, Bruni, and say 
it is derived from the word Brani, courageous; the ab- 
original natives within this district having ever remained 
unconquered. 

The aborigines of Borneo, or Pulo Kalamantan, still 
exist in the interior in considerable numbers; there are 
various tribes of them, speaking different dialects. Some 
of them acknowledge Malay chiefs, as at Landa, Songo, 
Mantan, &c. Several communities of them still remain 
under independent chiefs of their own nation; and every- 
where their origin, their language, their religion, their 
manners and customs, are totally distinct and apparent 
from those of the Islams, or Malays, who have settled 
on the island. About Pontiana and Sambas they are 
called Dayers; at Benjarmasing, Biajus; at Borneo Pro- 
per, Moruts ; farther northward, Orang Idan. Their 
original history is as much enveloped in obscurity as that 
of the Monocaboes of Malaya, the Rejangs and Battas of 
Sumatra, or the Togab of the Philippines. On a nearer 
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acquaintance with their lai^uage, customs, traditions, 
&c. perbaps an affinity in origin may be discovered 
among all tbe original possessors of tbe eastern isles. 
The Moruts and Orang Idan are much fairer and better 
featured than the Malays, of a more strong and robust 
frame, and have the credit of being a brave race of peo- 
ple. The Dayer is much darker, and approaches nearer 
in resemblance to the Malay. The Biajus I never savr. 
The fevf particulars vfhich I have been able to collect of 
these people I shall briefly state : They live in miserable 
small huts ; their sole dress consists of a slight vrrapper 
round their vraists, sometimes made of bark, at others 
from skins of animals, or perhaps of blue or white cloth ; 
they eat rice or roots, and indeed any description of 
food, v^hether beast, reptile, or vermin: they are ex- 
tremely filthy ; this and bad food give them a cutaneous 
disorder, with vfhich they aie very generally afflicted. 
Several tribes of them smear themselves with oil and 
pigments, which gives them the appearance of being 
tattooed. Whether this is intended to defend them 
against the bites of insects, to operate as a cure or pre- 
vention of this epidemic, or to adorn their persons, I 
, cannot take upon me to decide. They believe, it is said, 
in a Supreme Being, and offer sacrifices of gratitude to 
a beneficent Deity. Polygamy is not allowed among 
them ; no man has more than one wife : they bum their 
dead. They are said to shoot poisoned balls or arrows 
through hollow tubes ; and whenever they kill a man, 
they preserve the skull to exhibit as a trophy to com- 
memorate the achievement of their arms. They are said 
to have no mode of communicatii^ their ideas by cha- 
racters or vrriting, like the Battas. Driven from tbe sea- 
coast of Borneo into the mountains and fastnesses in 
the interior, they are more occupied in tbe chase and 
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the pursuits of husbandry than in commerce. They, 
however, barter their inland produce of camphor, gold, 
diamonds, birda-nests, wax, and cattle, for salt (which 
they hold in the highest degree of estimation, eating 
it with as much goUt as we do sugar), china porcelain, 
brass and iron cooking utensils, breas bracelets, coarse 
blue and white cloth, Java tobacco, arrack (which they 
also like), parangs, hardware, beads, &c. Some tribes 
of them are said to pull out their front teeth and sub- 
stitute others of gold, and others adorn themselves with 
tigers' teeth. The greatest numbers and most considerr 
able bodies of these men are found near Kiney Balu 
and about Borneo Proper, 

The Malays represent them as the most savage and 
ferocious of men ; but to be more savage or ferocious than 
a Malay is a thing utterly impossible. Their represen- 
tations may be accounted for. These aborigines have 
always evinced a strong disposition and predilection for 
liberty and freedom ; they have either resisted the yoke 
of the Malay, or have retired to then- mountains to en- 
joy this greatest of all human blessings. The Malay, 
unable to conquer them, lays plans for kidnapping as 
many as he can fall in with. Every Bayak so taken is 
made a slave of, his children sold, and his women violated. 
The Malay, hence, is justly considered by them as the 
violater of every law, human and divine; and whenever 
any of these people meet with one, they satiate their 
vengeance, and destroy him as the enemy of their race, 
and as a monster of the human kind. The Portuguese 
missionaries found these people very tractable converts, 
and very large bodies of them are very easily governed 
by a single Malay chief, as at Landa, Songo, and Ma- 
tan. I have seen very large bodies of them at Ki mania 
VOL. I. C C 
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and Maluda, but none of them possesmiif the feiodty of 
a Malay. 

The laUma, or Malayans, vho now possess the sea- 
coasts of Borneo (as veil as the sea-cOasts of all the 
eastern islands), are said to 1>e colonies from Malacca, 
Johore, &c. planted in the fonrteenth - century ; at this 
period, according to Mr. Poiwe, " Malacca waa a coun- 
try well peopled, and was consequently well cultivated. 
This nation was once one of the greatest powers in the 
eastern seas, and made a very considerable figure in 
the theatre of Asia ; they cdonised Borneo, Celebes, 
Macassar, Moluccas, Sec" The Malays on Borneo are 
like the Malays every where else, the most atrocious 
race of beings on the earth ; and from their general 
character, and imprudent institutions, both political and 
religious, are fast mouldering in self-decay, or mutual 
deatruction. 

From the earliest date that I have been able to trace, 
the island of Borneo was always divided into three dis- 
tinct kingdoms. The kingdom of Borneo, properly so 
called, extended horn Tanjong Dato, in latitude 3P iS 
north, to Kanukungan point, in the straits of Macassar, 
1^ 15' north, which included the whole north part of the 
island. The kii^om of Sukadana (from tuka, happi- 
ness, and dunia, the world, or earthly paradise), extend- 
ing {rc»n Tanjong Dato to Tanjong Sambar, which be- 
longed to the king of Bantam (when or how acquired 
I have not learned) ; and the remainder of the island 
from Tanjong Sambar to Kanukungan point, aforesud, 
to the kingdom of Benjarmasing (&om hendar, a port of 
trade, and maaiaig, usual, or the (Hrdinary port of trade)^ 

When the Portuguese first visited Borneo, in 1530, 
the whole island was in a most flourishing state. The 
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numbers of Chioese that had settled on hei shores were 
immense ; the products of their industry, and an extoi- 
sive commerce with China in junks, gave her land and 
cities a far different aspect from her dreary appearance 
at this day, and their princes and courts exhibited a 
splendour and displayed a magnificence which has long 
»nce vanished. • 

Figofetta says, there were twenty-five thousand houses 
in the city of Borneo Proper, and that it was rich and 
populous. Much later accounts describe the numbers 
of Chinese and Japanese junks frequenting her ports as 
great; but in 1S09 there were not three thousand houses 
in the whole city, nor six thousand Chinese throughout 
that kingdom, and not a junk that had visited it for 
years. But the ports of Borneo have not dwindled away 
more than Acheen, Johore, Malacca, Bantam, Temate, 
&c. All these places likewise cut a splendid figure in 
the eyes of our first navigators, and have since equally 
shared a proportionate obscurity. 

Were the causes required which have eclipsed the 
prosperity of Borneo and the other great emporiums 
of eastern trade that once existed, it might be readily 
answered — a decay of commerce. They have sufilered 
tiie same vicissitudes as Tyre, Sidon, or Alexandria ; 
and like Carthage — for ages the emporium of the wealth 
and commerce of the world, which now exhibits on its 
site a piratical race of descendants in the modem Tu- 
nisians and their neighbours the Algerines — the com- 
mercial ports of Borneo have become a nest of banditti, 
and the original inhabitants of both, from dmilar causes, • 
-^the decay of commerce, — have degenerated to the 
modem pirates of the present day. 

In exact proportion as the intercourse of the Euro- 
peans with China has increased, in precise ratio has the 
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decrease of tbeir direct trade in junks become apparent. 
The Portuguese first, and subsequently the Dutch, mis- 
tress of the eastern seas, exacted by treaUes and other 
ways the Malay produce at their own rates, and were 
consequently enabled to undersell the junks in China. 
But these powers went further; by settling at ports on 
Borneo, or by their guardas de costas, they compelled 
the ports of Borneo to send their produce, calculated 
for the China market, to Malacca and Batavia, which 
at length completely cut up the direct trade by means 
of the Chinese junks. 

The loss of their direct intercourse with China af- 
fected their prosperity in a variety of ways. First, by 
this circuitous direction of their trade, the gruff goods, 
as rattans, sago, cassia, pepper, ebony, wax, &c. became 
too expensive to fetch the value of this double carriage 
and the attendant charges, and in course of time were 
neglected; the loss of these extensive branches of in- 
dustry must have thrown numbers out of employment. 
But the loss of the direct intercourse with China had 
more fatal effects; it prevented large bodies of annual 
emigrants from China settling upon her shores; it de- 
prived them of an opportunity of visitiiig the Bomeon 
ports, and exercising their mechanical arts and productive 
industry j and of thus keeping up the prosperity of the 
country in the tillage of the ground, as well as in the 
■commerce of her ports. The old Chinese settlers by de- 
grees deserted these shores ; and, to iill up the chasms 
in their revenues by so fatal a change, the B^jas have 
• been tempted to turn their views to predatory habits, 
and have permitted tbeir lands to run to jungle, by drag- 
ging their wretched labourers from ^ricultural employ- 
ments to maritime and piratical enterprises. 

The first material alteration in the sovereignty of the 
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territorial possession took place in the kingdom of Bor- 
neo Proper, when her Raja was obhged to call in the 
aid of the Solos to defend him against an insurrection 
of the Mariits and Chinese. In consideration of this 
important aid, the Raja of Borneo Proper ceded to the 
Sultan of Solo all that portion of Borneo then belonging 
to him, from Kimanis, in latitude 5* 30' north, to Ta- 
pean-durian, in the straits of Macassar, which includes 
the whole north of Borneo. After this period, the 
power and fortunes of the Sultan of Solo rapidly de- 
clined. The Spaniards succeeded in conquering all their 
islands. Solo, the capital, was taken and fortified ; the 
Sultan and his court made prisoners. When the En- 
glish captured Manilla, they found this Sultan incarce- 
rated. They agreed to relieve him from prison, and re- 
instate him on the muanud of his forefathers, under the 
express stipulation, that the whole of the aforesaid ter- 
ritory of Borneo, ceded to Solo by the Raja of that 
kingdom, should be transferred to the English £iast 
India . Company, together with the south of Palawan, 
and the intermediate islands. These terms were joyfully 
acceded to by the Sultan of Solo, and signed, sealed, 
and delivered by him to the late Alexander Dalrymple, 
in the year 1763. 

The kingdom of Sukadana was ceded by the Raja of 
Bantam (in what year I know not) to the Dutch East 
India Company. Whether the kingdom of Benjarma- 
sing was ever actually ceded to the Dutch or not, I 
have not been able to learn. But the occupancy of her 
capita], the military government of the country, by the 
erection of forts, and a permanent standing force, since 
transferred to the Engli^ arms, give to the East India 
Company, actually or virtually, the entire sovereignty 
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and rule orer the whole of this large island, with the 
exceptioD of the piratical port of Someo Prop^, and 
the portion of tenitoiy jet annexed thereto. 

The Portuguese, at a rei; early period, established 
themselves at BenjarmasiDg : at Borneo Proper there 
still remain two bastions and a curtain of a regular stone 
fort built by them: they had also one on the isle of 
Laboan, since destroyed. They fixed themselves at old 
Sambas, from which they were driven by the Dutch in 
the year 1690, and nearly about this period from all 
their estabUshments on Borneo. 

When, or from what causes, the Dutch were induced 
to evacuate Sambas, I know not, nor have I learned the 
period when they fortified themselves at Benjarmasiug 
and Fasir, but believe it could not have taken place be- 
fore the middle of the last century. They, however, 
settled at Pontiana in 1786, and built a fortified wall 
round the palace and factory, but were compelled to 
withdraw from it when the war broke out with the Eng- 
lish in 1796. The ports of Benjarmasing, wheo evacu- 
ated, were sold by the Dutch to the Sultan, and are 
since said to have been re-purchased from him by the 
English. The Dutch obtaining the cession of the king- 
dom of Sukadana from the Raja of Bantam, and their 
subsequent measures in different parts of this territory, 
will shew that they had extensive views of firmly esta- 
blishing themselves on this island; and waking from an 
age of lethargy, at last b^an to see the great advant- 
ages and unbounded resources these rich possessions 
were capable of afibrding them, without any cost or ex- 
pense whatever. The year they withdrew from Pon- 
tiana they had it in contemplation to take re-possession 
of Sambas, and. to unite all the ports, as well as the in- 
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teiioT, imdet the B^a of Pontiana, in trust £or them. 
Some letters to this effect were written by the Dutch 
government to the late Kaja. 

That the English were not insensible to the value 
and importance of the once valuable commerce of Bor- 
neo may be inferred, not only from the number of the 
Honourable Company's regular ships annually despatched 
to her ports prior to the year 1760 (vide Hardy's Ship- 
ping Register), but from the efforts they have repeatedly 
made to establish themselves on her shores. There still 
exbt the remains of a BritiBh factory at Borneo Flroper, 
Before the year 1706, they had made two succesuve at- 
tempts to fortify themselves at Benjarmasing ; twice they 
have attempted wa establishment cmi the sickly island of 
Balambangan (lying north of Bcaneo, near Maludu) ; and 
in 1775 the Honourable Company's ship Bridgewater was 
sent to Pa»ir with similar views. 

The failure of these British attempts, ag well as the 
exclusion of all other powers from the ports of Borneo, 
may be principally attributed to the s<»-did desire of the 
Dutch of monopolising the whole produce of the eastern 
Archipelago, and their rooted jealousy in opposii^ the 
establishment of eveiy other power in the vicinity of 
Java, or that of the Spice Islands. 

These considerations and feelings have induced them 
to commit the most flagrant crimes, not only against the 
natives of these regions, but i^ainst every European 
power. Their infamous massacres at Amboyna, Banda, 
Bantam, Sec. have been historically recorded to their 
eternal disgrace. By their intrigues at Benjarma^ng, 
the British attempts at a settlement twice failed ; and 
Forrest, in his Voyage to New Cruinea, says, that the 
Solos were by Dutch instigation induced to cut off the 
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infant eatablishment of Balambangan, in 1775. Tfaey 
frustrated the attempts of the Bridgewater at Pasir; and 
even the massacre of the garrison of Pulo Condore was 
effected by Javanese soldiers supplied by the governor 
of Batavia. The English, from their strong desire of 
having a port in the China seas, hastily pitched upon 
the most unhealthy spots for that purpose, viz. Balam- 
bangan and Fulo Condore. 

The father of the present Sultan of Pontiana was the 
descendant of an Arab, residing at Simpan, near Matan. 
By the advice and concurrence of the Dutch he was 
induced, about forty-two years ago, to settle on the 
unfrequented shores of the river Pontiana, or Quallo 
Ijonda, with promises of early co-operation and assist- 
ance, as well as of rendering it the mart of the trade 
and capital of all Sukadana. As soon as Abdul Ram- 
man (the name of the first Sultan) bad succeeded in at- 
tracting around him several Chinese, Buguese, and Malay 
settlers, and in building a town, the Dutch (in 1786) 
came with two armed brigs and fifty troops to establish 
their factory. To make good their promises to Abdul 
Bamman (the treaty I have never seen), they immedi- 
ately overthrew the chief of Mompava, and gave his 
country in truat to this ally; they shortly after invested 
the ancient city of Sukadana, burned it to the ground, 
transferred the inhabitants to Pontiana, or dispersed them 
and their chief into the interior. The Dutch likewise 
placed the present Bajas on the musnnds of Songo, Lan> 
da, &c and kept up a force at the former, with the ex- 
press stipulation that the whole of their produce should 
be sent from each of their respective districts to the 
Dutch factory of Pontiana. They had it in contempla- 
tion, in 1795, to take re-possession of Sambas, and wrote 
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to Abdul Rammaa as to the preparatory measures re- 
quisite, wlien the Ei^lish war, as before observed, obliged 
them to abandon Pontiana. 

This Abdul Ramman, the first Sultan or chief of 
Pontiana, reigned thirty-fiye years, and died in 1807, 
leaving his eldest son, the present Sultan Kasim, now 
forty-six years of age, his successor ; who has a second 
brother, called Pangeran Marko,. aged thirty-eight, and 
Pangeran Hosman, tbirty-six years, besides four sisters, 
one of whom married the presen Raja of Matan, and 
about seventy half brothers and sisters, the natural chil- 
dren of his father, with an extensive sub-pn^eny. The 
present Sultan has three sons (Abibuker, heir-apparent, 
twenty-one years old. All, and Abdul Ramman), and four 
daughters, lawfully begotten. None of the royal family 
make use of either opium, betel, or tobacco, in any 
shape whatever; and the present Sultan has much the 
appearance of an Arab. The grandfather of the present 
Sultan was from Arabia, a Sayed Suriff; one of his re- 
lations was fixed at Palimbang, whose name is unknown 
to me, and the other. Shad Fudyel, at Acheen, who 
has been long dead. 

The wet season commences &om September, and ends 
in April, when heavy rain, hard squalls, and much thunder 
and lightning are experienced. From April till Septem- 
ber is called the dry season, but even in this portion of 
the year seldom a day elapses without a smart shower 
or two. The monsoons on the northerly shores of 
Borneo are found to correspond with those prevalent in 
the China seas, viz. from the n.e. from October to 
April, and from the s.w. the rest of the year. To 
the southward, about Benjarmasing, the monsoons are 
the same as in the Java seas, i. e. westerly from October 
to April, and easterly the rest of the year. Those parts 
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of Borneo near or upon the equator hare variable winds 
all the year, and land and sea-breezes close in shore. 

This countij is by no meaos so warm as one would 
be led to imagine by its proximity every where to the 
line : this arises from the perpetual refireshing showers 
and the land and sea breezes, the former being wafted 
over innumerable rivers. In the month of November, the 
thermometer at Fontiana ranges from 78° to 8^. 

During the wet season, the rivers swell and over- 
flow the adjacent shores, and run down with such con- 
tinued rapidity, that the water may be tasted fresh at sea at 
the distance of six or seven miles from the mouths : these 
overflowings fertilise the banks and adjacent country, 
and render the shores of Borneo, like the plains of Egypt, 
luxuriantly rich. Susceptible of the highest possible cul* 
ture, particularly in wet grain, in the dry season the 
coast, from these overflowings, presents to the eye the 
richest enamelled fields of iull-grown grass for miles 
around. It is at this season that whole herds of wild 
cattle range down from the mountains in the interior to 
fatten on the plains; but during the wet season they 
ascend to their bills. 

The whole of the north, the north-west, and the centre 
of Borneo is extremely mountainous. The greatest portion 
of the ancient kingdom of Borneo Proper is extremely ele- 
vated. That of Kiney Baulu, or St. Peter's Mount, in 
latitude 6° north, is perhaps one of the hi^est mountains 
known. The country about Sambas, Fontiana, and Suka- 
dana is occasionally interspersed with a few ranges of hills, 
otherwise the land here might be deemed low. But to 
the southward, and more particidarly to the east, in the 
Straits of Macassar, it is very low. The shore in these 
latter places is extremely moist and swampy ; but the in- 
terior is said to be dry. 
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Tlie common charts of Borneo will shew the innumer- 
able rivers that water this vast island in ever; possible 
direcUon ; but it is worthy of remark, that all the principal 
rivers on this island have their main source in a lai^ lake 
in the vicinity of that stupendous moiutaio before men- 
tioned, Kinej Baulu. The river Benjarmaaing takes its 
rise from thence, and after traversing in all its windings a 
distance of 1500 miles, intersecting the island into two 
parts, falls into the Java sea. Its rise and fall is said to be 
twelve feet, and it has only nine feet at low water on the 
bar. It is said to have numberless villages scattered on 
its banks ; but I have obtained no particular accounts of 
them, or their produce. 

The great river of Borneo Proper is certainly the 
finest on the island. It is a deep navigable and majestic 
stream ; it has three fathoms upon the bar at low water ; 
the rise and fall is, I believe, fifteen feet; there are docks 
here for Chinese junks of five or six hundred tons, and a 
first-rate ship of war might get up far above the town. 
The country too is populous, productive, and healthy. 
The southern branch of this river has been well surveyed, 
but the branch leading to the Marut country is little 
known ; it has its source in Kiney Baulu. 

In the ancient kingdom of Sukadana, the five principal 
riven are the Sukadana, the Lava, the Pogore, the Fon- 
tiana, and the Sambas. The former rivers communicate 
inland, and their main source is in Kiney Baulu. The 
whole of these rivers are deep and navigable for seventy 
or e^hty miles ; but have all of tbem mud flats at their 
mouths, which would not admit of the entry of vessels 
exceeding fourteen feet at high water springs. 

The third most considerable rivei on Borneo is the 
Einabatangan, lying in the north of the island, and emp- 
tying itself into the Sulo seas. It is said to be deep and 
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navigable mucli farther than the Benjarmasiiig river; it 
has several moutlis, but it has never been surveyed. The 
rivers Kuran, Fasir, and a varie^ of others that fall into 
the Straits of Macassar, are said to be aoble streams, na- 
vigable for vessels of lai^e burden ; but I have no accu- 
rate information of them. The harbour of Sandakan is one 
of the finest in the world : a correct chart of the same is 
published. The harbour of Tambisan, near Cape Unsing, 
is equal to Pulo Pinang, and calculated for careening and 
building ships ; a tolerable chart of these is also published. 
The harbours of Pulo Laut, Punangan, Maludu, and several 
others in the Straits of Macassar, afford good anchorage 
and complete shelter for shipping. 

Situated as Borneo is, immediately under the equator, 
every thing that can be produced in vegetation by the 
combined infiuence of heat and moisture is here displayed 
in the highest luxuriance and super-excellence. All the 
Oriental palms, as the cocoa-nut, the areca, the sago, &c. 
abound here. The larger grasses, as the bamboo, the 
canna, the nardus, assume a stately growth, and thrive in 
peculiar luxuriance. Pepper is found wild every where, 
and largely cultivated about Benjarmasing and the districts 
of Borneo Proper. The laurut cinnafiumwm and cassia 
odoHferata are produced in abundance about Kimanis. 
In no part of the world does the camphor-tree flourish in. 
equal perfection as in the districts of Maludu and Payton, 
in the north of Borneo. The ebony, the dammar, the 
tree that yields the finest dragon's blood in the world, all 
abound here. The cotton and coffee trees are found in all 
parts of Borneo, though not much attended to. The cho- 
colate nut of Sulo is preferred at Manilla to that from 
South America. The tree that yields the clove-bark, and 
the nutmeg, and clove, thrive luxuriantly, though never 
tried to any ?xtent. 
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The woods about Fontiana for carpentry and joinery 
are, kayu bulean, cbeoa, mintangore, labao, ebony, iron 
wood, dammar, and dammar laut, &c. &c. The pine 
abounds in the bay of Maludu, teak at Sulo. The fruit- 
bearing trees which enrich and adorn the Indian continent 
offer, on the Bomeon shore, all their kindred varieties, 
nurtured by the bountiful hand of luxuriant nature. The 
durian, mangustin, rambutan, proya, chabi, kachang, 
timon, jambu, kniban, besides the nanka or jack, tama- 
rind, pomplemose, orange, lemon, and citron, all the kin- 
died varieties of the plantain, banana, melon, annanas, 
pomegranate, &c. are found on Borneo. 

The garden-stufEs met with are, onions, garlic, yams, 
pumpkins, brinjals, greens, beans, cucumbers; and tur- 
nips, cabbages, and potatoes would succeed, were there 
Europeans to attend to them. 

The elephant was said to be seen about Cape Unsing, 
where several teeth are still found; but it is conceived this 
animal is extinct on the island. There are no dromedaries 
nor camels ; nor are horses, asses, or mules met with on 
Borneo (the former are seen at Sulo). None of the larger 
breed of the feSne species are found here, as the lion, 
tiger, leopard ; nor the bear, the wolf, the fox, nor even a 
' jackal, or dog, that I ever saw. The orang outang, or the 
man of the woods, is the most singular animal found in 
these regions. The rivers swarm with alligators ; and the 
woods with every variety of the monkey tribe. The names 
of other animals on Borneo are, the bodok or rhinoceros, 
pelando or rabbit, rusa or stag, kijaog or doe, minjagon, 
babi utan or wild hog, tingileng, bintangan, &c. There 
are bufialoes, goats, bullocks, bogs, besides the rat and 
mouse species ; a dog I never saw on Borneo, 

There are few snakes on the sea-coast, owing to the 
moisture ; plenty, however, are found in the interior. The 
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mosqwto, the fly, the fn^, and the noisy beetle, with 
other insects and Tenuin found in Malay countriee, 
abound here. 

The coasts and rivers abound with excellmt and whole- 
some fish in the greatest variety, and of the most delicious 
flavours ; but such b the miserable state of society, that 
few Malays have either the inclination or the inducement 
to venture beyond the mouths of their rivers in quest of 
them ; and even there they are more indebted to the in- 
dustry of the Chinese vrith their fishing-stakes than to 
their own labour for the supply of their markets. The 
names of their fish are, the kakab, klabaw, jilawat, lai-is, 
pattain, udaog or prawn, shrimp, talang, sinauging, bawan, 
rowan, taylaon, dun, bleda, tingairy, alu-alu, pako, jumpul, 
pari or skail, boti ayau, tambau or shad, belut ot eel, iyu 
or shark, lida or sole, batu batu, kabab batu, klaoi, krang 
or cockle, tiram or oyster, tipy and lapis pearl oysters, 
cupang or muscle, all the varieties of the turtle, with 
several other sorts. 

The ornithology of Borneo is somewhat limited. 
There are the bayan, nuri, dara, pepit or sparrow, tu- 
kukur or turtle-dove, berkey, kandang, kiridi, gogaw or 
crow, seyrindit, layang or swallow, kalilawan. The Chi- 
nese rear ducks ; the tame fowl abounds ; but the turkey, 
goose, and peafowl are seldom met with. 

The principal gold-mines on Borneo are in the vicinity 
of Sambas. There is a mountain called Guning Fandan, 
^bout eighty miles inland ; from this branch out three 
rivers, one leads to Mompava, one to Batu Bulat near 
Tanjong Mora, and one to Landa; the whole intermediate 
area between the above rivers is of a firm yellow ai^lla- 
ceous schistua, or fem^;inous quartz, interspersed with 
horn and vitreous ores, of a remarkable dark reddish 
colour, abounding with the richest veins of gold, and 
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equal if not superior to any mine extaiit. There are (Hily 
fifty parete or mines now wrought in the whole kingdom 
of Sukadana, thirty of which are in the Sambas district, 
each mine having at least three hundred men, Chinese, 
employed m them. Their pay, one with another, is four 
dollars per mensem. 

The mines are rented irom the Raja at the rate of fifty 
bUnkals of gold per mine per annum, besides a capitation 
tax of three dollars per head on every Chinaman. There 
are thirty thousand Chinese in the Sambas districts, and 
they feel themselves strong enough to oppose or evade this 
tax ; it hence becomes a perpetual contest between greedy 
extortion on the one side, and avaricious chicane on the 
other ; there are besides about twelve thousand Malays and 
Dayers. 

The Laurat gold-mines are utuated to the eastward of 
the town of Sambas, and are particularly rich and produc- 
^ve. The mines of Siminia are one day's journey from 
Sambas, up a small creek leading from Sambas river, below 
the town ; and the mines are abundant. Salako is up a 
river fifteen miles south of the Sambas river ; it lies nearly 
forty miles up, but communicates with Sambas by another 
river: here the metal is found more abundant than any 
where else ; and twenty thousand Chinese are found in this 
district. Mantrado is three days' journey up the Mom- 
pava river ; it is under an independent Malay prince. 
Some accounts make the population of this district great, 
near fifty thousand Dayers, Malays, and Chinese ; but per- 
haps half the number may be nearer the trutli ; these are 
^hiefiy employed on the gold-mines, and in producing food 
for tiie miners : these mines, however, do not produce that 
quantity which they might under Chinese management. 
Maiuilore is aboat a da^s journey &om Ponti&na, and be- 
longs to tbe Sultan; it is reckoned a very rich mine, 
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though but recently wrought. There are as yel only 
twelve paiets of about two hundred men each, but it is 
capable of extension. Likewise tae found in this district 
some very rich specimens of copper-ore ; it has not as yet 
been wrought, gold being deemed a much more produc- 
tive article. The Sultan wishes, however, he had some 
boring utensils and an experienced miner, to enable him 
to decide whether it would be worth working under the 
peculiar circumstances above mentioned. Numbers of 
Chinese are settled in this district, and the population is 
annually increasing. 

About three days' journey up the Pongole river lies 
the district of Songo, with a population of twenty-five 
thousand souls, Dayers, and a few Chinese, omder a Malay 
and an independent prince. The population is chiefly 
employed on the rich mines of gold in the neighbourhood, 
which is particularly pure and abundant; but the mines 
are not wrought with the same industry as those under 
Chinese management. The Dutch thought it of so much 
consequence as to keep a force at Songo, and to place the 
present Haja on that musnud. About two days' journey 
farther up lies another gold-district called Santam, the 
inhabitants of which are principally Dayers. Beyond 
Santam, and higher up on the same river, lies the town of 
Sukadow, abounding in gold, the inhabitants of which are 
also Dayers, 

Matan belongs to the Raja of that name : he had the 
title of Raja of Sukadana, until driven out of the latter 
place by die Dutch, seventeen years ago. There are ten 
thousand Dayers in this district, and a few Chinese and 
Malays. The mines of gold are abundant, and capable 
of becoming highly productive, as well as the mines of 
iron and unwrought tin ; but the Sultan is much addicted 
to the use of opium, and hence neglects a valuable coun- 
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try, capable, under better management, of becoming the 
most valuable distiict on all Borneo. 

About three days' journey from Fondtuia lies the cele- 
brated mouQtaia of Landa, which, after Ctolconda, is the 
most valuable diamond-mine in the world. There are at 
least thirty tliousand people, principally Bayers, employed 
on the mines and agriculture ; it belongs to a Malay 
prince, raised to that musnud twenty-five years ago by the 
Dutch, through the agency of the present Sultan of Fon- 
tiana : here also much gold is produced ; and much more 
might be had under proper management. . 

There b a very valuable gold-mine in the north of 
Borneo, at a place called Tompasuk, situated in the dis- 
trict ceded to<the BngUah by the Sultan of Sulo; but 
having become the principal pirate-port on the coast, tha 
working of the mines has been discontinued. 

The whole produce of the gold-mines of Snkadana ia 
said to be annually about twenty piculs, or a million of 
dollars, at twenty-five dollars a bunkal ; but no calculation 
of this sort can possibly be correct. Living, as tha Chi- 
nese do, under the rapacity of despotic and ferocious free- 
booters, who are actuated by no one principle of honoiir, 
justice, or good faith, it is their interest to conceal the 
riches they amass, not only to preserve themselves £rom 
the clutches of these tyrants, but as the most compact 
substance to transport to their native shores, to which they 
repair with the fruits of their industry, by the annual junks 
that arrive at Fontiana, leaving the mines to new settlers : 
from two to three hundred leave Fontiana every year. 

The standard of Slakow gold at Fontiana is affixed at 
twenty-three Spanish dollars the bunkal, of two doUoia 
weight. The Songo and Laurat is twen^-five dollars the 
said bunkal. 

Not having had an opportunity to inspect any of the 
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gold-mines personally, I know not if the ores readily melt 
of themselves, or whether they require the aid of any 
fluxes before they yield the metal ; but I believe the prin- 
cipal attention of the miners is directed to the rich veins 
of pure native gold, and that no operation is performed 
beyond that of pulverising, and simple washing ; all the 
gold about Fontiana being in dust, though some I have 
met with in Borneo Proper was run into bars. About 
Landa, where the diamonds are found, the whole of the 
stratum is observed to be a clay of a red burnt appearance, 
nearly to the same degree as that of burnt bricks, which 
gives to the rivers hereabouts a peculiar tinge. Whether 
this has been formed by ihe action of subterraneous fires, 
or is the effect of volcanoes or earthquakes, I cannot 
decide; the latter are said to be frequently felt at Fon- 
tiana and at Sambas ; and the former are said to exist in 
the central mountains of Borneo. 

From the slovenly manner in which the diamcHids are 
sought for by the Dayers, they seldom collect them of a 
size exceeding three or four carats weight each. When 
rough, the Landa diamond has a white or yellow hue; but 
none are found of that inky and flinty tinge, so valuable 
in some of the Golconda diamonds. But that Landa does 
produce them of a very considerable size, the extensive 
and valuable specimens in Java, as well as the quantities 
annually sent to Batavia, will evince. The king of Matan 
is at this instant in possession of a diamond weighing 367 
carats : the value of which, according to the old mode of 
of calculation, would be 361 x 367 x 2=2^, S'4 81. The 
Sultan of Fontiana says, however, that a much larger price 
was offered for it by the Dutch government of Java. He 
refused, it is said, twenty-flve laks of dollars, two sloops of 
rice, fifty pieces of cannon, and a hundred muskets. Seve- 
ral from twenty to thirty carats have been dug up. At 
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Mompava there are said to be very rich copper-mines; 
but from want of population, a vigorous government, and 
scientific mineralogists, little is to be hoped from them at 
the present day. At Pulo Bongorong, near Borneo Pro- 
per, there is plenty of loadstone found. 

About one degree north of Sambas there is a country 
called Sarawak, belonging to the Raja of Borneo Proper ; 
there is a vast district abounding in tin, in veins as rich 
and as plentiful as those wrought on Banca : but they have 
been neglected for a aeries of years 5 they were partially 
wrought before those of the latter were discovered, in the 
beginning of the last century. The tyranny of that go- 
vernment, the want of hands, and the contiguity of rich 
and valuable' gold-mines, have together caused their utter 
neglect ; and there is little probahili^ of more favourable 
results, except under a change of government, and a hap- 
pier order of things. 

In the Matan districts there is an extensive and most 
valuable iron-mine, producing pure metal without any 
admixture of ore : it is fully equal in quality to the best 
Swedish iron. They run it into shot ; and much of it is 
exported ; but the gold-mines in its vicinity, and the want 
of a proper government, are obstacles to its further pro- 
ductiveness and utility. At Maday, on the north-east 
coast of Borneo, in the province of Mangidara, there is 
a very rich mine of gold. Pasir and Cod, in the Straits of 
Macassar, produce considerable quantities of gold; and 
gold and diamonds are brought down by the river to Ben- 
jarmasing. I have, however, no accurate information on 
the subject, and can simply note the general fact. 

There are several fine specimens of crystal found at 
Kimanis and Sulo ; they call them water diamonds. To 
give full efiect to the mines in the kingdom of Sukadana, 
says the Sultan of Fontiana, and to raise the excess of 
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food required for the additional liands, would tc^ether 
give employment to at least a million of Chinese. Under 
the British flag, he thinks thousands of new settlers will 
£nd their way in the annual junks. 

All that extensive range, from Cape Unsing, passing 
by the Tawi Tawi islands and Sulo, as far as Baselan, is 
one vast continued bed of pearl-oysters, principally of the 
Behoicn or mother-of-pearl-shell species ; these are called 
by the natives tijn. There is likewise an extensive bed of 
the Ceylon oyster, called by the Malays kapUf the prin- 
cipal banks of the latter are found in Maludu Bay. The 
Sulo pearls have, from time immemorial, been the most 
celebrated, and praised as the most valuable of any in the 
known world. Figofetta, the companion of 'Magalbaens, 
mentions having seen in 15^ two Sulo pearls in the 
possession of the B^ja of Borneo as large as pullet ^gs. 
Very large ones, from one to two hundred chaw weight, 
are at all times to be purchased at Sulo ; and there are 
altogether sold here to the China junks, the Spaniards, 
&c. more than two laks of dollars worth annually. The 
quantity of iHOther-of-pearl shell, commumbus anais, sold 
there is two thousand piculs, at six dollars a picul. The 
fishery is partly carried on by the Malays, and partly by 
the Chinese ; the large pearls they endeavour to conceal as 
much as possible, from a law that all pearls above a certain 
size of right belong to the Sultan. " The small narrow 
guts," says Daliymple in his account of the Sulo seas, 
" about Tawi Tawi, are the most rich and valuable fishery 
in the world." I have bad an opportunity of inspecting 
the banks about Manor and Tutacoryn, as well as all the 
banks in the Sulo seas; but the former have not banks 
near as extensive, equalling in the quantity of oysters, in 
productiveness, size, or richness, the Sulo pearl, nor are 
they to be compared in any way to the Sulo beds. Still 
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the Ceylon fisbetj has netted the BriUsh G-ovemment 
from one to two laks of pagodas for permitting it to be 
Eshed fourteen days annually. As this portion of Borneo 
belongs to the English, a much greater revenue might be 
drawn from these vast sources of wealth, under proper 
management. 

As there are no people of sufficient opulence to con- 
tract for so vast a fishery, the Company might undertake 
it themselves; three or four gun-boats would be necessary 
to protect the fishermen; and a small fort should be 
erected at Tambisan or Tawi Tawi. But it is necessary 
to obaetvej the Sulo people do not practise diving at all, 
as is the case at Beharen and Ceylon, but only comprehend 
the slow method of dredging for the tipy with a thing hke 
the fluke of a wooden anchor. It would be a desirable 
thing, in the event of prosecuting this valuable fishery as 
a national concern, to obtain forty or fifty Arab divers 
from Beharen, and perhaps an equal number of Chulias 
from Nagore and Negapatam, from the number employed 
annually on the Ceylon fishery. These men would teach 
the Malay the superiority of diving, which can, in fourteen 
days' fishing, bring into government a revenue of two 
laks of pagodas, pay the expenses of the fishery, and 
enrich all parties concerned ; whilst the Malayan operose 
plan of dredging perhaps afibrds but a precarious sub- 
sistence. But had they divers, from the extent of the 
banks, instead of fourteen days in the year, they might, 
one after another, be fished the whole year round, and 
never be exhausted. The Chinese fishermen, though la- 
borious, possess no enterprise, and can never be prevailed 
on to dive, from apprehension of the sharks. The Caflris 
from New Guinea and the Arroes would be superior to 
them. 

The Sultan of Sulo, in 1810, proposed to me to bring 
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over one hundred Chulia divers from N^apatam on our 
joint expense and profit; and the divers agreed to go 
over on receiving each twenty-five rupees advance, their 
victuals being found, and one-fourth of the produce of 
oysters allowed them, as at Cejlon. Circumstances, how- 
ever, occurred to prevent an undertaking which I think 
must have turned out highly lucrative. They dredge the 
hanks all the year round. The water on the Tahow, 
Maludu, and Tawi Tawi banks, is from seven to ten 
fathoms deep ; in other places they fish in fifteen fathoms 
water. 

The Malays of Borneo understand the art of cutting, 
polishing, and setting their diamonds. Gold and silver 
filagree works they excel in ; gunpowder b manufactured 
at Pontiana; brass cannon is cast at Borneo Proper; iron- 
shot is run from their mine. They can manufacture and 
repair hrises, and clean their arms. Their carpentry ex- 
tends to the building and repairing of prows, and the 
erecting of a hut. Their industry is farther exerted in 
collecting birds-nests and wax; in cutting rattans and 
felling timber; in the pearl and ttipan fisheries; or as 
mariners in commercial or piratical pursuits. The tillage 
of the ground and the edible fisheries are often left to 
the more indefatigable industry of the Chinese. For the 
exercise of every other useful occupation also, the me- . 
chanical and scientific arts, and the labour of the mines, 
these indolent savages are indebted solely to the superior 
industry and civilisation of the Chinamen. 

The amusements of the Malays in other parts are un- 
practised on the shores of Borneo : the only ones I ever 
saw were fiying the kite, swimmii^, and the songs of their 
women ; this latter is confined to the Rajas. 

Wherever a water-communication on Borneo presents, 
the indolence of the Malay will not permit him to think 
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of the construction of a road. In the interior, however, 
there are pathways in all directions ; about Mompava, 
where the river is narrow and shallow, they have con- 
structed several rOads. Being a people much occupied in 
maritime pursuits, they prefer, like the amphibious Dutch, 
travelling by rivers, or the innumerable cuts, canals, and 
creeks, which every where intersect the country : besides, 
their prows afford more protection from surprise, and they 
conceive their town ^as safer by being surrounded by a 
jungle and situated in a swamp ; nor have they any con- 
ception beyond water-carriage. 

Their laws neither depend upon the Koran nor any 
written code, human or divine, beyond the whim and 
caprice of the chief (assassin) and his gang of desperadoes. 
The Sultan of Pontiana has, liowever, established the fol- 
lowing regulations : 

Punishments for murder: — Life for life, except when 
the parties can commute the same by fine. 

• ■ * * • • 

A proclamation is publicly affixed announcing the law, 
that if any person be found adulterating gold-dust, or 
uttering it so depreciated, with a view to defraud, the 
perpetrator shall lose his right arm, and the adulterated 
gold shall be confiscated. 

For theft: — Five dollars per head is given by the 
Sultan to any one bringing in the head of a thief: if 
brought in alive, he is suspended by the heels and &ogged 
as far as nature can bear short of death, and the punish- 
ment repeated ad Ubitum. 

Prisoners taken from an enemy, whether found in 
arms or not, are made slaves of or suffer death, at the 
option of the captor. 

The Malay government is said to exhibit the feudal 
system in its most perfect form. The chief, or Raja, 
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issues his orders to the Fangenuis, or princes of the blood; 
to the Datiu, or nobles of royal descent ; or to tbe Orang 
K&jaa, or wealthy vassals. All these obey and follow him 
to war, free of expense, when the ting is sufficiently 
powerful to enforce it; but whenever the vassal feels him- 
self strong enough to throw off the yoke, and to assert his 
independence, he sets up for himself. These vassals exact 
the same obedience from their slaves or villains, who pay 
the like deference only so long as they are compelled to 
observe and obey them. The property acquired by a 
slave he is often allowed to enjoy unmolested during his 
lifetime ; but at his death, his master administers to the 
estate as heir, executor, and sole legatee. 

In fact, it is a government that inspires on all sides 
one universal distrust ; that rules by precedents of oppres- 
sion without a view to protection. The chiefs dread the 
power of their vassals, who, in return, apprehend every 
thing from the rapacity of the governing power; whilst 
the bulk of the people, having no property to lose, are 
still compelled to appear abroad armed to defend their 
very persons from the outrage and violence of the next 
assassin they meet. 

Where goremments not only tolerate murder, rapine, 
thefts, piracies, conflagrations, vrith every outrage viola- 
ting the happiness and safety of society, but are the first 
to set the example and to consecrate the atrocity — where 
the people are taught no one principle of morality or re- 
ligion — where the arts and sciences are wholly unknown 
or despised — where the amusements and sociabilities of 
human life are totally disregarded — where the bounties 
and comforts of nature are rather dispensed vrith than 
enjoyed — and where the absolute necessmes to existence 
and the decorations of life are more scanty and wretched 
than yet discovered amongst the rudest set of barbarians 
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extant ; if, from the experience of the past, expectations 
of the future are to be formed, we may safely infer that 
every vestige of Malay government and dominion will be 
engulfed in Uie vortex of self and mutual destruction. 
Such a system of society haa in itself the seeds of disso- 
lution, and is rapidly verging, to an inherent decay and 
general oblivion ; which it will doubtless meet, unless some 
beneficent power arrest its baneful impetus, and direct its 
feverish energies through channels calculated to promote 
the happiness and to consolidate the welfare of the inha- 
bitants of these scattered regions. 

Should so fortunate an occurrence ever fall to the lot 
of Borneo — should a strong and a wise government ever 
be established on her shores ; a government that will reli- 
giously respect property, and secure to industry the fruits 
of her labour ; that will, by a wise system of laws, protect 
the peaceable, and punish the violator of the laws of a 
well-oi^anised society ; that will direct their industry to 
useful purposes, and check their propensities to violence 
and plunder — such a government, in a short series of 
years, would behold, as if by magic, a paradise burst from 
her wilds, see cultivation smile upon her jungles, and 
hail a vast and increasing populatiou, blessing the hand 
that awoke them to life, to happiness, and to prosperity. 
That so felicitous a change b not the mere reverie of a 
glowing imagination, or the sheer effusion of benevolence 
alone, is easily demonstrable. 

Whoever has seen the Egyptian fertility of the soil, 
from the molstness of the climate, the numberless rivers 
meandering around and intersecting the country in all 
directions, with the mild temperature of the climate, from 
similar causes— whoever considers the vast extent and in- 
exhaustible wealth of her innumerable mines of pure native 
gold, her block-tin, her copper, her iron, her diamonds, 
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&c., her various valuable fisheries of pearl and tripan — 
whoever views her ports, her harbours, aod her productive 
shores, at the threshold of the over-teeming population of 
China, and at the same moment recollects that the country 
abounds in various valuable products in the highest pos- 
sible estimation, and oflopteasing demand in the empire 
of China — must easily conceive what a tempting field and 
rich harvest this land of promise holds out to their indus- 
tiy and cupidity under such a system of laws and govern- 
ment as we have deemed a tine qud non. 

If, under the present codes of tyranny, oppression, and 
general ferocity, where nothing is permanent but violence 
and desolation — if, under such a system of barbarism, a 
hundred thousand Chinese (which is the &ct) have found 
inducements sufiScienUy strong to settle on her shores, 
what might we not hope and expect from the over- 
burdened population of that vast empire under a happier 
order of things? The astonishing number of Chinese 
settled within a few years at Pulo Pinang, on a contracted 
soil, possessing no peculiar advantages but from a free 
trade and equitable laws impartially administered, is both 
a fact and an illustration; and what might not Borneo 
hope for from a happier soil, greater inducements, and 
other physical advantages? Java, under the despotism 
of the Dutch, vrith the character of a sickly climate, and 
the remembrance of the cruel massacre of sixty thousand 
innocent Chinese, could still boast a hundred thousand of 
these people at the period it fell to the British arms; and 
withal, let it be remembered that these shores were once 
blessed with the industry of these people to a far greater 
extent under a happier period of her history. 

Whatever, indeed, might prove the work of ages in 
various other parts of the globe, would, under the present 
circumstances of the Chinese empire, be instantaneous on 
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these shores ; and their habits of industry and civilisation, 
when once rooted to the soil, would soon spread their 
genial influence to the extensive population of the inte- 
rior ; unite them in the bonds of social life ; cement them 
in the general prosperity; and render these extensive 
shores a valuable appendage and an increasing resource 
to the wealth and power that brought about so happy a 
revolution in their affairs. 

For a considerable series of years past, the piratical 
ports of Borneo, &g. have been in the habit of committing 
depredations upon the commerce of British India, in the 
capture of her ships, the insulting of her flag, the offering 
of outrageous violence to the persons and lives of her 
mariners, merchants, &c., and this too with the most per- 
fect impunity ; no retribution having been exacted, no 
reprisals made, no remonstrance presented, and, in fact, 
no notice taken of their atrocious depredations. Hence 
■ these desperadoes, from inference and .experience of the 
past, have been led to conclude, that whatever was prac- 
ticable would be tolerated; that wherever they had the 
means or opportunity of overpowering, it was their duty, 
as it was to their advantage, to seize it to their own use, 
without any other apprehensions of the consequences than 
wliat might arise in the attempt. 

Under this discouraging aspect of aff^iirs, there was 
hut little more left to the commercial community of India 
than either to abandon the valuable commerce of Borneo 
wholly ; or, if allured to it by a prospect of gain, to pro- 
ceed in armed vessels at an increased expense and high 
insurance, so as to cover the extraordinary risks. These 
enhanced prices either operated as a prohibition to the 
trade, or circumscribed it so much, that an occasional 
capture excited no surprise, and was frigidly dismissed as 
a matter of course. 
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But, from the prodigious accessiou of territorial pos- 
session, including the whole of the vast Dutch empire in 
the east, the communications between these and British 
India hare necessarily increased a thousand fold; conse- 
quently the recent alarming depredations upon our com- 
merce, the serious obstacles to a safe communication, al- 
most tantamount to a blockade of our eastern ports by 
these pirates, imperiously call upon the British govern- 
ment to adopt tbe most energetic means and decisive 
measures to crush their power and annihilate their r&- 
sources, either by extirpating them wholly, or placing 
them and their possessions under such future control and 
checks, as shall prevent the possibility of a revival of a 
power capable of recurring to enormities that have so 
long outraged and disgraced the British flag in the eastern 
seas. 

The idea of extirpatiDg whole hordes of piratical states, 
were it possible, must, from its cruelty, be incompatible 
with the liberal principles and humane policy of a British 
government. The simple burning down of a Malay town 
can prove no serious impediment to future piratical enter- 
prises: constructed, as they are, of bamboos, mats, and 
atap leaves, a town is almost rebuilt in the same period of 
lime as it takes to destroy it. The Dutch, who had cen- 
turies of dear-bought experience, knew there was no other 
mode of prevention and radical cure than building small 
redoubts at the principal tovms, and keeping up an ade- 
quate force to check piratical enterprises, and to turn their 
restless minds to exertions of industry ; satisfied if, with 
the attainment of these objects, they covered the expenses 
of the establishment. This is the true hbtory of the in- 
numerable little forts on Celebes, Borneo, Timor, and all 
the eastern isles. 

The principal piratical ports that still exist, besides 
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those of Lingin, Rhio, and Billiton, are — Ist, Pangeian 
Annam, at Sambas; Sd, Port Borneo Proper, and four 
hundred prows at Tampasuk, both under the Raja of 
Borneo Propel ; 3d, the Fasir pirates ; 4th, the Sulo 
pirates i 5th, the Illano, or pirates ou the isle of Magin* 
dano. 

I shall, from memory, cite such few of their depre- 
datioiis as I recollect. 

In 1774, says Forrest, the British were expelled from 
their infant settlement of Balambangan by an insuirectioD 
of the Sulos, who, finding the garrison weak and sickly, 
unprepared and .off their guard, murdered and plundered 
them, and set fire to their settlement : this was in return 
for having released their Sultan from prison, and re- 
established him on the musnud of his ancestors. In 1800, 
Captain Favin and a boat's crew were cruelly murdered in 
the palace of the Sultan of Sulo whilst the commander was 
drinking a cup of chocolate: they fired upon the ship 
Kuby, but did not succeed in capturing her. In 1810, 
they plundered the wreck of the ship Harrier of a valuable 
ca^o ; several of her crew are still in slavery at Bagayan 
Sulo. In 1788, the ship May of Calcutta, 450 tons but- 
den. Captain Dixon, was cut off at Borneo Proper : they 
were invited up to the town with the ship, and whilst at 
dinner, the Sultan and his people fell upon them, and 
murdered Captain Dixon, three officers, and ten Euro- 
peans; the lascars were retained in slavery, the valuable 
cargo plundered, and the ship burnt. In 1803 the ship 
Susanna of Calcutta, Captain Dryadale, was cut off near 
Pontiana by the Sambas and Borneo pirates ; the Euro- 
peans were all massacred, and the vessel taken. In 1769, 
Captain Sadler, with his boat's crew, was murdered by the 
Sambas pirates off Mompava, having a prodigious quantity 
of gold-dust ; they did not succeed in cutting off the ship. 
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In 1806, Mr. Hopkins and crew, of the Commerce, were 
murdered hj the pirates of Borneo Proper : the ship was 
plundered by them and the Sambas pirates. In ISIO, 
Captain Ross was cut otL In 1811, Captain (Graves was 
cut off by the Pasir pirates with a rich cargo. In 1812, 
the enormities of Fangetan Annam have out-heroded 
Herod: these are too recent to require recapitulation. 
Independent of his depredations on the Coromandel, a 
Portuguese ship, &c., nine Europeans of the Hecate have 
been seized and made slaves ; two have been since mur- 
dered ; two have escaped ; and five are hamstrung and 
otherwise maimed. Mrs. Ross and her son are still in 
slavery there. 

The Tampasuk pirates, belonging to the Raja of 
Borneo Proper, aiding and abetting Pangeran Annam 
against the English, are Datu Akop, Datu Aragut, and 
Datu Jumbarang, with ten lai^e men-of-war prows : there 
is also there the Raja Endut, a Siak chief. 

Matan is under an independent Raja, who was for- 
merly styled Sultan of Sukadana ; but about seventeen 
years ago the Dutch burnt down his city. At length, by 
4ome pecuniary aid received from the late Sultan of Pon- 
tiana, he was enabled to re-establish his a'fiairs as Raja of 
Matan; and, in consideration of this aid, entered into a 
treaty of alliance, which stipulated, that on his daughter's 
marriage with the grandson of the late, and son of the 
present, Sultan of Pontiana, he would cede his kingdom 
and large diamond as a marriage-portion : the parties 
yet remain single. Under the head mineral*^ we have 
pointed out how valuable a country this might become 
under better management. Iron, gold, tin, and diamonds, 
abound here ; also much wax, pepper, rattans, gam, and 
about two piculs of the finest birds-nests, which sells at 
twenty-eight dollars the catt^ at Pontiana. Most of the 
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trade finds its way to Pontiana, Benjar, or Java, in prows. 
The population is about ten thousand Dayers, &c. 

Sukadana, once the most celebrated city on Borneo, 
as the name implies, a terrestrial paradise, the capital of 
a kingdom and a great mart of trade, since burnt down 
and destroyed by the Dutch, exhibits nothing but ruins. 
There still remain numberless delicious fruit-trees, and a 
country still susceptible of general cultivation, being yet 
clear of jungle and morass. It is utterly abandoned: that 
it has not been rebuilt is owing to the Raja of Pontiana, 
at whose suggestion it was destroyed, and whose interest it 
was to keep it down, having himself risen upon its ashes. 

There are no towns of any importance between Matan 
and Pontiana. The rise of this dynasty of Sultans has 
been noted in another place ; it is, however, almost the 
only power that has been expressly raised, supported, and 
that stiB exists, by commerce. It is situated in latitude 
4° north of the equator. The river has two mouths to it : 
the northern mouth is the deepest, the most direct, and of 
the greatest breadth ; there are in this branch only two 
reaches up to the town. The city is no more than fifteen 
miles from the mouth of the rivers ; its site is on the junc- 
tion of the Matan and Landa rivers. About two-thirds of 
the way up it is fortified ; first, with a battery on piles in 
the centre of the stream, mounting five guns j on the left 
bank is another with wooden pales, mounting likewise five 
guns ; on the opposite bank is a tiiiid', similar to the fore- 
goii^, with a like number of cannon ; and, lastly, on the 
same bank is their grand battery, constructed of stone, 
mounting five eighteen pounders, at the batu, or rock. 
Here the mausoleum of the royal family is erected, con- 
taining the tomb of the late Sultan. The whole of this 
side of the river exhibits the marks of infant cultivation. 
The jungle has been, in part, cleared away, and here and 
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there a solitary hut greets the eye. The Sultan's palace 
has a battery of eleven gara of all sizes ; none of these are 
calculated to make any serious resistance. So sensible is 
the Sultan of this that- he has coounenced staking round 
with piles a low swampy island, just detached from the 
palace. Oa this stands the grand mosque. He proposes 
throwing mud and stones within the ranges of piles, and 
planting upon them the heaviest calibied cannon -, it is a 
commanding site, and capable of being rendered formi- 
dable. There are no roads about Pontiana ; the town is 
situated in the midst of a swamp, so low that the tide at 
high water overflows the lower parts of the houses, and 
this, with the addition of a country overrun with impene- 
trable jungle, renders it extremely unhealthy, and a most 
disagreeable residence. 

The campo China contains about two thousand souls, 
and lies on the left bank of the Matan river, abreast of 
the palace; the campo Buguese, on the right bank of the 
Landa ; and the campo Malayu adjoins the palace. The 
whole population is about seven thousand souls : no Dayers 
are found hereabouts. The whole of the districts under 
Pontiana produce about three hundred coyans of rice, the 
average selling price of which is from fifty-five to seventy 
Spanish dollars the coyan. The king's revenue is forty 
thousand dollars per annum. The Chinese plead poverty, 
but some of the Buguese are pointed out as wealthy. The 
quantity of gold that finds its way to Pontiana is annually 
from three to four piculs. The imports there consist of 
opium, iron, steel, salt, rice, hardware, cutlery, blue and 
white gurras, salampories, Java cloths, gunpowder, besides 
China produce of all possible descriptions. They make 
their returns in gold, diamonds, birds-nests, wax, rattans, 
garu, ebony, agar-agar; besides pepper, sago, camphor, 
cassia, tripsu, &c. brought here by ijie prows : five Chi- 
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nese jun^ annually visit Pontiana, bringing down produce 
amounting to about fifty thousand dollars. The depreda- 
tions of the Pangeran Annam prevent an extension of this 
most useful of ell trades to this country. One or two 
Siamese junks arrive annually. The Tringanu, Timbilan, 
Karimata, and Borneo Proper prows trade here ; and be- 
fore Java fell to the British arms, the Buguese from the 
eastward traded here to a considerable amount. 

The stone walls built by the Dutch still encompass the 
palace. The piles on which their factory stood are yet 
discernible, but the buildings have been pulled down. 
Should the English hoist their fiag here, a new factory 
must be erected; the most eligible situation for which 
would be where the mosque now stands, or the mosque 
itself might be converted into one, and another rebuilt 
elsewhere ; but to this the Sultan has insuperable objec- 
tions. In an English fort, to think to have a mosque open 
to the ingresa of a large body of Malays at all times is 
wholly incompatible with a certain reserve and security 
required from it. Besides, as the island is small, and sol- 
diers at times inconsiderate, they might profane or defile 
its holy precincts, and thus lay the foundation of perpetual 
disputes, or even a serious rupture. The fort and factory, 
if built at all at Pontiana, must hence be fixed in some 
detached place. The Sultan is building a new palace and 
covering it vrith tiles j a novelty in this quarter. There is 
but a scanty supply of fowls and bufialoes, and the neces- 
saries of life are scarce and dear. It is altogether the most 
uncouth and dreary spot under the sun, though the Sultan 
prefers it to Sambas and Mompava. 

Their naval force consists of two small ships, two brigs, 
fifty prows large and small, and about one thousand men. 
There is water on the bar to admit vessels drawing nine 
feet water. The roadstead, vrith seven fathoms water on 
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it, lies seven miles from the river's mouth. Care must be 
taken not to mistake the Pongole river seen from the 
o£Siig, and which lies ten miles farther southward. The 
only stock procurable here were hogs at ten dollars the 
picul, and water shipped off in China tank-hoats at four 
and a half dollars the tun. 

The next port is Mompava, about sixteen miles to the 
northward of Pontiana, and the second port belonging to 
the Sultan. The river is shallow, narrow, extremely ser- 
pentine, and constantly running down with great rapidity. 
The coiintry around is a paradise in comparison with Pon- 
tiana. Tt is upon an elevated site, and, wherever the eye 
reaches, it is clear of jungle, and of fine rich mould, sus- 
ceptible of the highest culture. There is a vralk up to the 
town about eight miles ijom the mouth of the river ; here 
the fishing-stakes nearly extend across the river, besides 
two miserable forts, mounting each five or six pounders, to 
defend the river. The population is seven thousand men, 
Malays, Buguese, and Dayers, and about two thousand 
Chinese. Formerly the territory of Mompava extended as 
far as 1° north latitude. This territory belonged to a chief 
or Raja, reduced by the Dutch twenty-five years ago, 
shortly after they settled at Pontiana ; the territory thus 
conquered was delegated in trust to tiie Raja of Pontiana. 
The Sambas Raja has forcibly taken possession of a part 
of it. Sultan Kassim, of Pontiana, governed this district 
during bis father's lifetime. On his accession to the mus- 
nud, five years ago, he placed a half-brother there, a stupid 
fellow, about twenty-five years of age. This man, about 
eight months ago, was trying to establish bis independence, 
which he found he could not maintain. It has the same 
trade as Pontiana, but the regulations of the Sultan do not 
admit of any vessel's touching here for that purpose. The 
palace is extensive, paled round with a sort of a fortifiea- 
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tion. The campo China, in October last, was in part burnt 
down by the people of Sambas, to the number of four 
hundred houses. There is a variety of roads hereabouts ; 
one leading to Sambas, one to Landa, one to Mintrada, 
8cc, Groves of cocoanut-trees mark the site of ancient 
villages, since demolished ; and indicate that it once en- 
joyed a superiority and pre-eminence of which it baa been 
despoiled. In point of susceptibility of cultivation, it is a 
full half century beforehand with Pontiana ; it is capable 
of great improvement, and much grain might be raised 
with very little trouble. 

There is a considerable mud-flat at the mouth of the 
Sambas river, extending four or five miles out, but no 
regular bar. Vessels drawing thirteen feet may get in at 
high-water springs ; nine feet is the least water, and there 
is thirteen at the Hood. In the offing there is a rise and 
fall of seven feet. At the entrance of the river neither 
shore must be too closely hugged, having ledges of rocta 
near them. Twelve miles above the bar the river branches 
into two parts ; the broad or northern branch is called the 
Borneo river, having its source in Kiney Baulu ; the other, 
leading to the town of Sambas, is named the Landa river, 
having its source in the diamond-mines : where these two 
unite below there was formerly a fort. The Landa river 
is extremely serpentine, deep to the very bushes on both 
sides, and quite clear of danger up to the town, except near 
Siminis creek, about ten miles below the fortj here a reef 
of rocks runs across the stream, and as the fair way over 
them is somewhat intricate, the channel ought to be buoyed 
before attempted to be passed. The Barracouta, drawing 
thirteen feet, just scraped them at high water. 

About five or six leagues up the Landa branch, and 
about thirteen from the sea, stands the town and palace of 
Sambas, on the confluence of the Landa and Salako rivers. 
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The fort on the right bank of the Landa is about a league 
below the town, built of two rows of large piles, the inter- 
stices being filled up with mud aud stones, apparently 
mounting fiye guns, eighteens and twelves in the lower tier, 
and au equal number of smaller calibre on the second or 
more elevated range. A boom or dam of fishing-stakes 
was constructed across the river one-eighth of a mile below 
the fort, a large armed prow was moored in the centre of 
the river, mounting two long twelves, and a masked bat- 
tery opposite to the right, the number of guns unknown. 
The reach which these forts command is a mile and a half. 
The land makes an elbow where these forts are, which 
ob%ed,the Barracouta to haul athwart the river, to get 
her broadside to bear. The whole of this Landa river is 
very narrow, but near the forts not one third additional 
to her length. Both sides of this river towards the fort 
appear tolerably clear from the mast-head, interspersed 
with pleasant hills, inhabited by the Chinese. The tides 
are pretty regular, six hours and six hours, running a 
knot and a half per hour. This river is too serpentine 
and narrow to admit sailing up ; sweeps, towing, or tiding 
it up are the only modes that can be resorted to. The 
great branch of Borneo river, before mentioned, when up 
it twenty miles, divides into two; the branch running 
north being called Tampasau river, the other still retain- 
ing the name of Borneo. The Tampasau branch leads to 
old Sambas; it is from hence they get their supplies of 
rice and provisions, by the two cuts above the town of 
Sambas, which re-unites the Landa and Borneo streams. 
There are roads from the great branch leading to the 
town, fort, and palace. Since the Dutch abandoned 
Sambas, three Sultans have reigned on this musnud 
(within fifty years, or thereabouts). There are four Pange- 
rans, Annam being the most daring of the whole. His 
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naval force consists of the Portuguese sliip of 400 tons, 
one brig, and eight or ten large fighting prows, besides 
his allies from Borneo Proper, with ten large prows. 
The population amounts to twelve thousand Dajers .and 
Malays, and tliirty thousand Chinese. 

Under tbe head mineralogy we have given a detailed 
account of the principal sources of its industry. Sambas 
produces, besides gold, ten piculs of birds-nests annually 
(of an inferior quality), much ebony, rattans, wax, &c. 
The trade here is much the same as at Pontiana, and 
susceptible of a teufold increase : it is every way supe- 
rior to the latter for tbe capital of a lai^ mart. The 
country is better cleared, and hence susceptible of more 
easy cultivation ; the land more elevated and less swampy, 
consequently healthier ; the river deeper and rarther navi- 
gable; the population more dense, and, the land being 
clear of jungle, more capable of being increased. Besides, 
it is the vicinage of the most considerable gold-mines 
on all Borneo. The Sultan of Pontiana would make it 
his capital if desired ; his apprehensions of the power of 
the Sambas princes lead him to give the preference to 
Pontiana. 

The town of Calaca, belonging to the Raja of Borneo 
proper, lies north of Tanjong Datu; it is the principal 
port of trade south of the capital, and the mart of the 
Sedang country. Here much grain is produced, one 
hundred piculs of black birds-nests, two hundred piculs 
of wax, some gold, pepper, camphor, &c., but the tin- 
mines, before mentioned, are utterly neglected. There' 
are several other towns upon each of the rivers along 
this coast; the principal ones are Salat, Bacalo, Pasir, 
and Baram. They produce nearly the same articles as 
the above, which are, however, sent on to tbe capital as 
fast as collected. 
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It is here necessary to observe, that all the locks 
and shoals laid down on this coast do not exist at all; 
such aa Volcano Island, the Byhors, Krenpel, the whole 
Sljtenburgh, five Comadas, &c. Having heat up this 
coast twice, and carefully surveyed the whole, I can de- 
clare a finer and clearer coast does not anywhere exist. 
The old chart, published by A. Dalrymple, is much more 
correct than the recent ones. The numbers of immense 
drifts and floating isles hereabouts must have given birth 
to all these imaginary dangers. 

The town of Borneo Proper, the capital of the king- 
dom of the same name, lies in latitude 5° T north ; it is 
situated fifteen miles up one of the finest rivers in the 
world, with three fathoms low water on the bar, and a 
rise and fall of fifteen feet. A correct plan of the river 
and town is published by Mr. Dalrymple. Here are mud 
docks for vessels of dOO or 600 tons. The town consists 
of about three thousand houses, built on stakes, in the 
middle of the river, with a popuUtion altogether of fifteen 
thousand souls, Chinese, Malays, Moruts, &c. 

The palace is slightly fortified; but the Raja of 
Pontiana says, the Raja of Borneo Proper is preparing 
the means of defence, apprehending the resentment of 
the English in vindicating the rights of their flag, so 
frequently insulted by them with impunity ; however, as 
there is sufiScient water for a line-of-battle ship to the 
city, nothing need be apprehended fix>m them. The re- 
mains of a stone fort up the river are still seen, but the 
one on Pulo Laboan is destroyed. Both banks of the 
river are planted with pepper, which formerly produced 
sixty thousand piculs annually; these are now running 
to decay irom want of commerce. The Chinese junks, 
for years past, have ceased touching here, from the num- 
berless piratical depredations committed upon them ; and 
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the Portuguese from Macao have attempted to renew 
the trade from time to time, but at length, in 1808, their 
agent withdrew to Macao, a large ship having heen cut 
off and the crew murdered the year preceding. They 
now have no other resource but piracy ; and the produce, 
such as it is, finds Its way in prows to Tringan, Sambas, 
Pontiana, Lingin, and Mulacca. Very large quantities of 
the finest camphor in the world is procurable here; it 
comes down from the Morut country, by the great river; 
a great deal of wax, some gold, much birds-nest of an 
inferior quality, any quantity of sago, cassia, clove-bark, 
pepper, betel-nut, rattans, camphor-oil, &c,, tripan, tor- 
toise-shell, &c. 

The hills hereabouts are clear of jungle, and wear a 
beautiful appearance, and, without the aid of history, bear 
evident marks of a more extensive population and culture. 
There are plenty of black cattle, buffaloes, goats, fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds, abundance and variety of fish, 
turtle, &c. The articles best suited for this market are 
coarse China, white cangyans, brass plates, China crockery, 
brass wire, tea, sugar-candy, coarse China silks and satins, 
blue and white coarse guras, and salampories, coarse ven- 
tipallam handkerchiefs, arcot chintzes, iron and steel, quaU 
lies, cooking utensils, and other articles suited to a Malay 
market, all coarse } no opium. The Borneo catty is two 
and a half lbs. 

The English have been very desirous of a port in the 
China seas for ages past, but have generally appeared to 
Stumble on the most unhealthy and ill-adapted places pos- 
sible, such as Balambangan, Pulo Condore, &c.; and even 
the principal object of Lord Macartney's embassy was the 
obtaining of a cession of this nature. But if a capital 
harbour, a navigable and majestic river, a productive 
country, a healthy site, population ready formed, and a 
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commerce all-sufficient to pay the expenses of an establish- 
ment (nithin one hundred miles of Balambangan], fe re- 
quired, the Bast India Company ought to have pitched 
upon Borneo Proper. It was once a most flourishing coun- 
try, and a very short period under British auspices would 
render it the first mart in the east for China-Malayan 
commerce. There are large populous towns of Moruts, 
and Orang Idan, who abhor the Malays, but who would 
be soon reconciled to a milder and less traitorous govern- 
ment. 

Kimanis lies in laUtude 5'^ 8^ north ; this is the first 
port on this coast ceded to the English by the Sultan of 
Sulo. The town lies ten miles up the river, at the foot 
of some of the most beautiful hilb I ever saw, and is 
inhabited by thirty-five thousand Orang Idan. The river 
is small and almost choked up at the mouth. This pro- 
vince has the following sea-ports in it, viz. Kimanis, 
Benome, Papal, and Pangalat, each governed by Orang 
Kayas, and still continue to send their produce to Borneo 
Proper, consisting of ten piculs of birds-nests annually, two 
hundred piculs of wax, two piculs of camphor, and cassia, 
sago, betel-nut, and pepper, as much as required ; tripan, 
camphor-oil, and rice ; with fruit, fish, and provisions, of 
sorts which are cheap and plentiful. The articles men- 
tioned as fit for Borneo answer here, only their produce is 
had about fifty per cent cheaper. 

The province of Kiney Baulu has the following sea- 
ports: Putatan, Mangatal, Innanam, Labatuan, Manga- 
bong, Tawaran, Sulamaa, Ambung, Abai, Tampasuk, and 
Padasan. The whole of this province is tremendously high. 
The stupendous mountain of Kiney is about fifteen miles 
&om Tampasuk, which at present is the most considerable 
pirate-port in the Malay seas, and belongs to the Raja of 
Borneo Proper. The pirates frequenUng this place have 
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committed sucli depredations hereabouU, aa to have induced 
the English to call tlie north of Borneo, Pirates' Point. 
These desperate banditti originally resided at Tawaran, but 
were compelled to leave it from the resentment of whole 
tribes of Orang Idan. The whole of this province is very 
fertile ; it is the source of all the great rivers on the island, 
and is more populous with the aborigines of the comitry 
than perhaps the rest of the island put together. The 
gold-mines of Tampasuk have been mentioned; there are 
also mines of rock-crystal, Tawaran and several other 
places abound in goats and cattle. Abai has a small har- 
bour, and the whole of this coast is accurately laid down 
by Lieutenant James Burton, in the sloop Endeavour. 
There are produced in this province much wax, tortoise- 
shell, very fine camphor, sago, rattans, and a red birds-nest 
(which comes from Mantanane isle, to Fandasan). They 
send their produce to Borneo Proper. The pirates are com- 
manded by Datus from Borneo Proper. The lake in the 
vicinity of Kiney Baulu is said to be delightful ; it is many 
miles in circumference, well cultivated, populous, and pro- 
ductive. It is said to be very cold, from the extreme ele- 
vation, and the inhabitants are almost as fair as Europeans. 
There is a valuable coral-tree somewhere hereabouts. 

The Bay of Maludu, on the north of Borneo, is thirty 
miles in length, and from four to six in breadth, with num- 
berless rivers flowing into it. There is no danger on the 
right-hand shore going up, but what is seen ; on the larboard 
shore considerable coral reefs are met with. Laurie and 
Whittle's chart of it is tolerably correct. The principal 
towns are, Sungy Bassar, nearly at the head of the bay, and 
Bankaka on the left ; the former, under Sheriff Mahomed, 
sends its produce to Sulo ; the latter, under Orang Kayas, 
trades with Borneo Proper. The British, when last at Ba- 
lambangan, threw up a small redoubt on the Bankaka side, 
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with a view to supplies of rice and provisions; and thia 
part is tranquil and a good roadstead, being sheltered from 
the swell brought in by the sea-breeze. 

The rich and valuable tishety of copis or Ceylon oyster 
in this bay has been mentioned ; it might be rendered of 
considerable value. The whole of the rivers for miles up 
abound in rattans ; Mr. A. Dalrymple thinks four thousand 
tons might be easily cut down every year without exhaust- 
ing it, and sent by junks to China. There are forests of 
beautiful pines of stately growth, well calculated for the 
largest masts, and in high esteem at China. There is no 
quarter of the world which abounds more In that species 
of the sea>turtle (called by the Malays pakayan) which 
yields the shell; any quantity may be bad on all the 
shores and isles of this bay. 

The interior abounds in camphor, which can be had 
in any quantities; so vastly abundant Is it, and so little 
does the Orang Idan know of the extreme value of this 
commodity, that a bamboo of camphor may be procured 
in exchange for a bamboo of salt. The petty towns are 
Sandeck, Bowengun, Patasan, Pone, and Milawi. It pro- 
duces in one year two hundred piculs of wax, fifty picula 
of tortoise-shell, ten piculs of best camphor, and as much 
inferior ; ten piculs of birds-nests, at ten dollars the catty ; 
first camphor, twenty-five ; rattans, one dollar per picul i 
tortoise-shell, one dollar the catty ; wax, twenty the picuL 
Articles required are the same as at Borneo Proper. 
Rice, provisions, fish, and fruits, are abundant and cheap; 
the sugar-cane also. 

The province of Paytan is the principal district for 
camphor of any in the world. "Whole forests for miles 
every where meet the eye, and the produce from them 
is the finest that can be conceived, large and transparent 
u Chin-chew sugar-candy. The principal towns oie- 
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Pitan, Kinarubatan, Kulepan, and the famous town of 
Sugut. The coast is so full of coral-reefs, and has been 
so very indifferently surveyed, that it is only frequented 
by prows : there is a road from Sugut to Bankaka in 
Maludu Bay. Much wax, tripan, sago, &c. is produced 
here. 

Lahuk has the towns of Camburcan, Labuk, and 
Songsohi ; its produce is somewhat similar to that of 
Paytan, with the addition of clove-bark and birds-nests. 

Sandakan. This celebrated harbour has been already 
mentioned as one of the finest in the world. The towns 
within it are Towsam, Duyom, Lu, Bukean, Dom or 
Doung, Seagally-hood, and Tong-Iuly-luku ; all these are 
governed by Datus from Sulo, who have expressly set- 
tled here to collect the prodigious quantities of birds- 
nests abounding in this district. They are procured here 
at ten dollars the catty, and sent to Sulo, with tripan, 
vox, &c. The Sulos are very jealous of any ships going 
in here, and will leave no attempt untried in cutting off a 
vessel going in, although an English port. 

In the province of Mangidora lies the great river 
Kinnabatingan, which is navigable a vast way up, with 
several towns of Orang Idan on its shores. The other 
towns are Salasany Supabuscul, Tambesan, which forms 
also an elegant harbour, Laboan or Saboan, Tuncu, Sa- 
lurong, Giong, and Maday, which has a gold-mine, be- 
fore mentioned. The whole of this province, it is said, 
will produce above one hundred piculs of the finest birds- 
nests, much black ditto, some camphor, tripan, honey, 
wax, dammer. Burn mats, fine spars: sago and pepper 
were formerly largely cultivated here. The pearl-banks 
of Tawi Tawi have been mentioned. 

Tirun. The sea-ports of this last -mentioned and 
valuable province, ceded to the Enghsh by the Sulos, 
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are chiefl; inhabited by Buguese people. The towns 
are Sibuku, Sambakung, Ijbo or Ledoog, Sikatak, Sa- 
bellar, Koran or Barrow, Talysion Diunaung, Tapean- 
durian. The principal ports are Kurau and Sibuku ; 
they produce a large quantity of very fine white birds- 
nests, a quantity of black ditto, much dammer, sago, 
tripan, wax, rattans, camphor, honey. Burn mats, gold, 
&c. The people of Tapeandurian are represented as 
very ferocious; and the sea-coast hereabouts requires 
surveying. 

The ports of Fasir and Coti originally belonged to the 
king of Benjarmasing ; very fine birds-nesta are procured 
here at twenty dollars the catty ; much gold, ttipan, 
wax, &c. 

Were Borneo to be settled, I think the principal fac- 
tory ought to be at Borneo Proper ; the second at Sambas ; 
the third at Benjarmasing ; the fourth at Fasir ; the fifth 
at Tabesan or Sandakan, 

In looking over the map of the world, it is a me- 
lancholy reflection, to view so large a portion of the 
habitable globe as all Borneo abandoned to barbarism 
and desolation ; that, with all her productive wealth and 
advantages of physical situation, her valuable and inter- 
esting shores should have been overlooked by all Euro- 
peans ; that neither the Dutch nor the Portuguese, with 
centuries of nncontrolled power in these seas, should have 
shed a ray of civilisation on shores bordering upon their 
principal settlements; that her ports and rivers, instead 
of affording a shelter to the extensive commerce of China, 
should at this enlightened period of the world hold out 
only terror and dismay to the mariner ; and that all that 
she should have acquired irom the deadly vicinage and 
withering grasp of Dutch power and dominion has been 
the art of more speedily destroying each other, and ren- 
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dering themselves obnoxioua to the rest of muikind. 
Now that her destinies are transferred to the enlightened 
heads and liberal hearts of Bnglishmeii, — now that her 
fortunes are emharked under the administration of a wise 
and liberal government, — we may confidently hope that 
a happier order of things will, under the blessing of 
an all-ruling Providence, speedily restore these extensive 
shores to peace, to plenty, and to commerce ; and we ar- 
dently trust that another age may not be suffered to pass 
away without exhibiting something consolatory to the 
statesman, the philosopher, and the philanthropist. 
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